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INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. 
On the Domain and Principles of this Journal. 


Our readers will observe that a change has taken place in the 
Editorship of this Journal, and as it might be supposed this 
involved a change in the principles upon which it was started, 
and has hitherto been conducted, it seems desirable t6 lay before 
them the following statement. In that statement we embody 
some account of the origin of this serial, an exposition of its 
principles and our own, and an outline of the plan which it is 
intended to carry out. This seems due both to our constituents 
and to ourselves. 

The first number of this Journal appeared in January, 1848, 
under the editorship of its honoured founder, the late Dr. Joun 
Kirro. The design was one which he had long cherished, but 
untoward events retarded its execution. In this case, however, 
as in many others, the delay was probably conducive to the 
maturity of the plan, which, when it was propounded, exhibited 
all the peculiar features of Dr. Kitto’s mind. He had clearly 
perceived the want of some such organ in this country as a 
worthy representative of the state and movements of Biblical 
science and Christian literature generally. He saw that the 
demand for such a publication must be limited, and that it 
could not, or would not, be adequately sustained by any existing 
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religious denomination. He was convinced that its basis, if 
orthodox, must be unsectarian, and if well defined, must be 
broad and liberal. He had a decided feeling that British 
scholarship did not take the position which it might and ought 
to occupy in the republic of letters. He believed that such a 
journal would in many ways subserve the cause of truth and 
sacred learning, and especially become an aid and a stimulus to 
many who were studiously inclined. He expected the co-opera- 
tion of men of all parties who could agree to unite on common 
ground for common objects. And it may suffice to shew, what 
he regarded as common ground, to enumerate the heads of his 
plan :— 
1. Original Essays on Biblical History, Geography, Natural History, 
Antiquities, Sc. 
2. Biography, including men of all ages, countries, and opinions, who 
have rendered services in any branch of Biblical literature. 
3. Biblical Bibliography, comprehending-— 

a. Reviews of New Books, English, American, and continental. 

b. Reviews of Valuable Works little known, whether English or 

foreign. 

c. Accounts of Unpublished Manuscripts bearing on Biblical literature. 

d. Critical Notices of Works oun special branches of Biblical enquiry. 

e. Quarterly Lists of British and Foreign Works in sacred literature, 

and general annual classified lists, with characteristic notes. 

. Expositions of Passages of Scripture. 
. Philological Essays. 
. Ecclesiastical History. 
- Translations and Reprints. 
. Oriental Literature. 
. Correspondence, including— 

a. Letters on Biblical subjects. 

b. Questions and replies. 
10. Biblical Intelligence, §c., Fe. 

It is evident that Dr. Kitto thought his scheme would be 
generally approved, and no one can for a moment doubt its 
comprehensiveness. But it is equally evident that a journal of 
such a character, dependent upon voluntary contributors, would 
encounter many difficulties. However, relying upon the ex- 
cellence of his project and the soundness of his principles, he 
went to work; and it is a fact worth noticing, that notwith- 
standing his known “ evangelical ” preferences, one of the con- 
tributors to the first number was the late Baden Powell. The 
admission of that article (Free Inquiry in Theology the Basis 
of Truth and Liberality), shews that the editor was quite willing 
to allow considerable latitude to individual writers. It is quite 
certain that he was no enemy to free discussion in a right 
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spirit and on critical and scientific grounds, and no doubt he 
quite sympathized with Baden Powell’s motto from Tacitus, 
“ Rara temporum felicitate, ubi sentire que velis, et que sentias 
dicere licet.” At the same time the Journal has never considered 
this in the light of a precedent, although it has always conceded 
a large measure of freedom of discussion. Nor has it ever 
abandoned its character as the friend and promoter of Scriptural 
truth as distinguished from Rationalistic speculations. 

It is no disparagement to Dr. Kitto to say that he had many 
obstacles to contend with, that he never fully carried out his 
idea, and that he admitted some articles which would have been 
better left out. But he steadily persevered in his endeavours 
until failing health compelled his relinquishment of his labour 
of love. Those who possess the volumes he edited are well 
aware that they contain many items of permanent value by 
eminent contributors. He concluded the first series with the 
seventh volume. He then issued a new prospectus announcing 
his intention to profit by his experience, and to aim at making 
the Journal more generally readable and attractive. At the 
same time he promised that, “unless for immediate exposure 
and refutation, nothing contrary to sound doctrine should be 
found in either the original or the translated articles.” Four 
volumes of the new series were all that he subsequently edited. 
The Journal then passed into the hands of the Rev. Dr. Buregss, 
who has laboured energetically not only to maintain but to 
improve its character, and to make it, what we have said Dr. 
Kitto wished it to be, a worthy representative of the Biblical 
science of this country. In his hands it has rendered no mean 
service to the cause to which it is devoted, and although it has 
never attained the circulation which it has merited, nor the 
support which its catholic basis would have led us to expect, it 
has held on its way with honour. Thanks to the generous 
zeal of the warm friends of sacred literature who have been 
gathered around it, this Journal is still in existence. It has 
stood the test of time, and held its ground amid the multitude 
of candidates for popular favour. Not only so; it is to this day 
the only periodical in Britain based on principles so comprehen- 
sive, and devoted to its peculiar objects. Its main difficulty 
throughout has been its limited circulation, by which its 
influence and its efficiency have been diminished, if its freedom 
has not been curtailed. 

But now, when so much is said in favour of Biblical science, 
and when attention is so generally called to it by recent specula- 
tions, there is surely reason to look for an improved state of 
things. It will be no fault of ours if the Journal does not fulfil 
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its noble and peculiar mission. We shall assuredly endeavour 
to shew that heresy is not necessarily wedded to science, and 
orthodoxy divorced from it. Our conviction is that true science 
is orthodox, or in other words, in essential harmony with the 
Scriptures; and when we speak of orthodoxy, we mean what the 
Scriptures teach. The true and genuine sense of the Bible is 
and must be in harmony with science, and if science can in any 
way help us to discover it, it is our duty to use it. Of course 
there is a good deal which is called science that seems to con- 
tradict the Bible, but if the contradiction is real, it is because 
our science is not real. There are other cases in which science 
does contradict our common interpretations of the Bible, and 
then we are quite satisfied that our interpretations are wrong. 
Happily, it is not always either one or the other, and the sweet 
concord of science and Scripture are most apparent. To explain 
and to develope all these points is one province of this Journal, 
and a province in which it may now be of immense service to 
many anxious and inquiring souls. Take for example such 
questions as have arisen on the subjects of geology, ethnology, 
philology, inspiration, prophecy, and many more. Here they 
can be fairly and critically investigated, and here the weapons of 
scepticism may be effectually foiled, and faith at once en- 
lightened and confirmed. 

But beside all this, there are a multitude of researches con- 
nected with Biblical science and Christian philosophy and litera- 
ture for which these pages furnish the appropriate organ. They 
constitute in fact a perpetual cyclopedia of sacred learning 
always up to the requirements and the standard of the day. 
Geography and topography, history and chronology, translation 
and criticism, and whatever department of study is associated 
with the Bible, all are here promoted and aided. This alone 
ought to recommend the Journal to the sympathy and support 
of all parties. We are, of course, well enough aware that the 
prevailing tendency is to honour and support principally that 
which bears the broad arrow of party and sect emblazoned upon 
it. Editors are expected to wear a denominational livery and 

‘to be expert in all questions relating to their own communion. 
But this is very absurd ; it is as if a farmer were to devote his 
time all but exclusively to mending his hedges and other fences, 
while his flocks and herds are neglected, and his fields lie waste. 
It is of course very needful that a man should try and keep the 
sheep in and the wolf out, but if he does not cultivate his ground 
and take care of his flocks, he will find other enemies who will 
be no less destructive, if less expected. There is more than this 
in the case. If religious journals must be sectarian, they are 
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doomed to ignoble mediocrity; if Christian students cannot 
join to promote Biblical science, as distinguished from party 
questions, Biblical science will be crippled and dwarfed, if not 
killed. Why should not the broad general principles of scrip- 
tural learning furnish a basis as eligible as those of astronomy, 
geology, natural history, and chemistry? Facts are ascertained 
by the observations of many men, and are not the exclusive 
monopoly of one or of a sect. Of course the Churchman believes 
the constitution of his Church better than those of the. Inde- 
pendent and the Presbyterian. Let him retain his opinion. 
The view taken of certain rites and ceremonies and orders of 
the Church differs in different men. Even the same theological 
creed would not be subscribed by everybody. Where there is 
liberty of thought, expression, and of action, it is sure to be so; 
and it is equally certain that for these specialities many organs 
will be found to laud, to defend, and to advocate them. But 
they are, after all, matters on which men must agree to differ, 
and which must not prevent their co-operation for those things 
which are common to them all. For there are questions which 
are open, and there are principles which are all but universal ; 
there are facts which are of general interest, and fields of in- 
vestigation which all can explore. It is an open question whe- 
ther the six days in Genesis are natural days of twenty-four 
hours or longer periods, and there are numerous problems of a 
like character where men agree to differ, and yet do not de- 
nounce each other as heretics. This is particularly the case 
with the translation of passages of Scripture involving almost 
inexplicable grammatical difficulties. So is it also with sundry 
historical matters, both within and since the Biblical period. As 
to general principles, it is plain that the term can be used only 
in a relative sense, and that it must be limited somewhere ; for 
there will always be found some who do not admit any principle 
that may be mentioned. Since then we must fix the bounds of 
our domain,—we are compelled to make it Biblical; so that 
while we do not define the view we prefer to take of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible for instance, we declare our belief in its divine 
inspiration. We must also accept the Scriptures as a standard 
and authdérity from which there is no appeal in religious matters. 
All, therefore, who are prepared to admit these and similar 
principles can so far co-operate with us, and our pages are open 
tothem. With regard to facts of general interest, they are to be 
met with in abundance under all the heads above enumerated in 
the summary statement of the objects of the Journal. The 
same is true of every investigation in Biblical science and inter- 
pretation, and in Christian history and literature. This being 
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the case, there is no need to unfurl either a denominational flag, 
or that of Calvinism or Arminianism. For such things, we 
repeat, there are other organs in a sufficient number. Critical, 
historical, and scientific, equally with literary subjects, can most 
of them be treated with freedom and candour in a Journal like 
this. Wherever then we find that which is calculated to ad- 
vance the cause of scriptural science and interpretation, whether 
in ancient or in modern, in English or in foreign writers, we 
shall find that which comes within the range of our plan, and is 
in accordance with our principles. It will not be necessary to 
exclude the productions of a man on one subject because we 
may differ from him on another. We go further than this, and 
say that we cannot pledge ourselves to admit nothing with which 
we do not altogether agree, because this would be to close our 
pages to those very enquiries and discussions which it is our 
proper province to promote. But we are not prepared to receive 
contributions designed to undermine the faith of Christians, any 
more than such as may appear to tend to no profitable result. 
The vindication and exposition of revealed truth is our legiti- 
mate work, and the record or illustration of Christian history, of 
the life and literature of the Church. We can introduce such 
subjects as relate to the fathers and councils, to translations, 
manuscripts and editions, to commentaries and important 
ancient and modern biographies. Neither need we refuse en- 
quiries into Jewish rites and ceremonies, and into subjects con- 
nected with Jewish opinions and experience. The geography 
and topography of Palestine and its surrounding countries, and 
especially Assyria and Egypt, deserve to have our particular 
attention. The natural productions of these same countries, 
and their antiquarian remains, may be freely investigated. 
Their trade, commerce, arts, and history, may be inquired into. 
Their languages and literature will always furnish appropriate 
topics. The diversities of their inhabitants, and the character 
of their religious creeds and worship, will also fairly come under 
our notice. 

It is quite evident that on all the foregoing subjects, and on 
many more, much remains to be said. Indeed, much has been 
already said by continental writers especially, which has not yet 
been popularized among us, and it is most desirable that the 
results which have been realized abroad should be made known 
at home. The eminence attained by Germany, for example, in 
the departments of philology and textual criticism, is admitted 
to be superior to our own; and the study of these subjects is 
prosecuted with unwearying zeal and diligence. Why should 
we not avail ourselves far more extensively of the stores thus 
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provided? There is an unreasoning and uninformed Germano- 
phobia, which suspects and condemns everything German as 
heretical. But this is unjust to them and injurious to ourselves. 
For although they are more speculative than we, yet they have 
investigated as well as speculated, and the facts which they have 
ascertained might be used, while any erroneous inferences from 
them might be rejected. There is a broad and deep substratum 
of common sense among us, and a large amount of right Chris- 
tian feeling, which we believe would effectually guarantee us 
against the supposed perils. There is a practical tendency in 
our minds which would speedily make good use of what we im- 
ported from Germany and other countries. As a matter of 
fact, continental literature is more widely disseminated in Britain 
than English literature is upon the continent. But it falls into 
the hands of those who are disunited, solitary students, and the 
like, who have little communion with each other, and who pursue 
their individual, separate courses. Now if these would tell each 
other what they have done, and would communicate what they 
have realized, through the medium of a common organ, various 
valuable results would follow. Prejudice and misrepresentation, 
equally with partiality and other consequences of exclusiveness 
and ignorance, would be diminished, the stores now so little 
available would enrich a far larger number, and many who now 
prosecute their studies under great disadvantages, would receive 
help and encouragement. 

The preceding remarks do not apply exclusively to such 
matters as philology and textual criticism, but to a wide range 
of subjects, some of them literary, and others of them philo- 
sophical and theological. In the single department of Intro- 
ductions to the Old and New Testament, we have very few 
works of note, whereas in Germany there is a large number, 
some of which leave really very little more to be said. So with 
regard to Church history in all its forms, while we abound in 
books for the most part second or third-rate, and are very poor 
in works of a truly original character, Germany is continually 
producing them. We have some good editions of some of the 
Fathers, but the continental presses are far more prolific in these 
things, and of late years Germany especially has distinguished 
herself herein. 

Perhaps it may be said, that if we are not denominational, 
we ought to be at least English; and the propriety of the re- 
mark is apparent. So far as we recommend German researches, 
we do it less with a desire to Germanize England than to Angli- 
cise Germany, or rather that which is German. The corn in 
that field may need to be threshed and winnowed, but it is no 
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reason for rejecting the corn that it is mixed up with chaff and 
straw. The national, we might almost say, the insular spirit 
which we have inherited, does not prevent us in our other pur- 
suits from laying the world under contribution: many of our 
comforts, and most of our ornaments and luxuries, are of foreign 
production. Our commerce extends to the remotest regions, 
and our enterprize is unlimited. By this craft we have our 
wealth ; and if we would carry the same spirit into our Biblical 
researches and studies, it would be to our advantage. We might 
still honour the noble founders of our national religious litera- 
ture, the growth of twelve centuries. We might still be proud 
of our fine old version of the Bible and of the illustrious scho- 
lars who produced or expounded it. We might still look with 
more than satisfaction upon the first-rate authors who now adorn 
the ranks of our literati. But over and beyond all this, we 
might make a greater use of what is ready to our hands in other 
countries. 

There is another difficulty with which we have to contend, 
but which we must nevertheless continue to face, and that is, 
the traditional spirit. We are strongly conservative, and this 
is a disposition which we ought to cherish. It is a guarantee 
for the preservation among us of that which is right and good. 
It is our sheet anchor amid the storms and agitations of con- 
troversy and debate. But it is not an unmixed benefit ; because 
it may prevent us from laying aside long-established abuses, and 
it must impede free thought and discussion. Now we have a 
traditional interpretation and application of many passages of 
Scripture, which is nevertheless not the true one. We are satis- 
fied with it, because it seems to be conducive to edification, or 
because it can be used as an argument in support of recognized 
principles. And yet it is only consistent with a manly and fear- 
less defence of the truth, that we should hold ourselves ready, 
if need be, to abandon any use of a passage which can be shewn 
to be unfounded. We ought to be prepared to investigate the 
Scriptures by the aid of all that science or learning can furnish, 
even although we may have to give up some of our old opinions. 
The Bible has a meaning, and if it can be shewn that our view 
is not the correct one, we should give it up for that which is 
correct. It will not do to ignore all the results of modern in- 
quiry, for those results are great, and real, and many. If we 
do this, we place opinion before truth, and we lead not a few to 
regard us either with suspicion as insincere, or with contempt 
as ignorant. By such a course we debar ourselves of good, and 
weaken and injure the cause of truth. Far be it from us to re- 
commend that reckless love of novelty which is driven to and 
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fro, and tossed about with every wind of doctrine. Far be it 
from us to advocate that our faith should stand in the wisdom 
of men. And yet we do advocate that men should prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good, that they should search 
the Scriptures diligently, and that they should candidly admit, 
in regard to them, the conclusions to which true science and 
criticism lead. All this is as consistent with a genuine spirit of 
conservatism, as it is inconsistent with a blind and unreasoning 
adherence to tradition, which dislikes and dispenses with in- 
quiry. There is here, as everywhere, a via media, equally re- 
moved from the extremes of Popery and Rationalism, and far 
more likely to be safe. 

We have mentioned Popery and Rationalism, and we believe 
them both to be, as we understand them, hostile to Biblical science 
and the love of the truth. The one relies too exclusively upon 
authority, and lives in the past. It says that such and such 
must be the true sense of Scripture, because it was held by such 
or such a one, or because it was declared to be so at such a 
time. This supersedes independent research, and only requires 
that we should ascertain the sense of the Church. Even if it 
permits research in certain cases, it is a fetter and a hindrance, 
because it assumes that the result is already obtained, and that 
now it can only be confirmed or justified. Where, however, 
the infallibility of the past is not asserted, and where the right 
and duty of independent personal investigation is admitted, 
Biblical studies will receive an impetus and be looked upon with 
favour. As to rationalism, it is the other extreme, and the 
danger from it is as great, if not greater. This not only denies 
the authority which the papal system alleges, but it assumes a 
competency in human reason, the individual reason, which is 
altogether preposterous. In fact it transforms revealed religion 
into a system of philosophy, and treats the Bible as it would 
the works of Plato, Newton, or Descartes. It wants those 
moral and spiritual qualities which are essential to the successful 
study of the Scriptures, and its criterion of divine truth is al- 
together inadequate. No wonder that it depreciates and distorts 
the Bible, and proves its utter incompetency for the task it has 
undertaken. 

We shall not be misunderstood when we say, that in our 
opinion the Biblical student may learn not a little from both of 
these. From the one he may learn faith, and reverence, and 
reserve, and from the other his positive duty to search the 
Scriptures for himself. The former may remind him that 
modesty becomes him, inasmuch as others have gone over the 
ground before him ; and the latter may suggest the importance 
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of a well informed and well disciplined mind in the study of the 
Scriptures. On the whole, it is apparent that the Bible should 
be so investigated as neither to offend the understanding of the 
intelligent, nor to shock the feelings of the devout; that the 
student should be endowed with wisdom as well as grace; and 
that God’s honour and man’s good should be his aim. 

But the error of a false criticism does not lie only at the 
door of the traditionalists and of the rationalists. While we 
regret and avoid their faults, it must be admitted that there are 
many among us whose treatment of Holy Scripture is neither 
dignified nor impartial. There is a school which may be deno- 
minated the Sentimental, which, placing nearly the whole of 
their religion in “ frames and feelings,” as they were once called, 
adopts as the true intention of a text any view or application of 
it which may call forth right or strong religious emotions. They 
look at the Bible as a book of words and sentences, which have 
a magic force, or a spiritual farce, different in different cireum- 
stances, and they utterly disregard the original design and the 
true meaning of the text. They make their feelings, and not 
their understanding, the interpreter of Scripture. It is very 
apparent that this Journal will not look for much aid and 
encouragement in that direction. 

Closely allied to the sentimental school is the Fanciful, which 
takes delight in the art of ingeniously tormenting the sacred 
oracles. We find its representatives in those who emphasize 
particular words in the English version, where the original sug- 
gests no emphasis whatever; or who hunt for new and strange 
meanings for words, and seek for unsuspected etymologies, out 
of which they distil something novel, and perhaps even attrac- 
tive and striking. This fanciful school is divided and subdivided, 
and its ramifications extend in every direction. Its members 
are active and zealous often, and not a few of them are truly 
pious and good men. Some of them are even learned, and 
occupy a high place, and have much authority in the land. 
Most of them have the delusion that there is something “ ori- 
ginal” in their views, and the desire of bringing out something 
*‘ original ” is in many little better than a monomania. We 
shall not specify cases, but content ourselves with indicating 
the fact, that the substitution of fancy for sense and reason is 
one of the most formidable opponents with whom we shall have 
to contend. Its danger lies in its insidious and attractive cha- 
racter, the reward it holds out to its followers, and the bound- 
less field to which it invites men,—fields in which fancy may 
enjoy the luxury of roaming without constraint, and of meeting 
with an endless succession of congenial objects. It is easy to 
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see that past, present, and future are accessible to it, and that 
its work may be upon prophecy as well as on history, on doc- 
trinal principles as well as on moral precepts. 

There is another school which it is difficult to define, and 
which is nevertheless one from which sacred science can expect 
evil rather than good. We refer to the Mystical. That mysti- 
cism, in one form or in another, should have been in all ages so 
popular, and should be so popular now, is not to be wondered 
at. It is really a branch of the fanciful, but its direction is so 
marked, and its chief tenets are so well understood, or, rather, so 
specific, that there is little difficulty in recognizing it wherever 
we meet with it. Fancy may find its congenial sphere in the 
mere interpretation of the letter, but mysticism goes beneath 
the letter, and takes new views of the nature of things. The 
mystic claims an inward spiritual sense, some peculiar divine 
endowment, some clue to the unseen and the heavenly beyond 
that which other men enjoy. Perhaps, the highest type of the 
modern mystic is the Swedenborgian, who finds everywhere 
arcana, secrets, mysteries, double meanings, hidden truths, etc., 
etc. It is difficult to see how the interests of sacred literature, 
as a reasonable, intelligent, and sober literature, can be helped 
by mysticism. We do not absolutely condemn all mysticism, 
because we find all men take pleasure in it in some of its forms, 
and to a certain degree. It is in religion what the epithet 
romantic is in nature, and its real value, as it appears to us, 
may be thence estimated. As an object of study it is most 
interesting, and indeed most important; but in our judgment 
it should be viewed as a spectacle, and treated as a curiosity, 
not at all as a department of sacred science. 

Sacred science is occupied about the grammatical, historical, 
logical sense of Scripture, but it carefully investigates and dis- 
tinguishes the literal from the figurative and allegorical. Herein 
it differs from the sentimental, the fanciful, and the mystical 
alike, which bear the same relation to the scientific as poetry to 
prose ; and after all, are more like the butterfly than the bee. 

Before leaving this subject we will refer to one other school 
of interpreters which we cannot ally ourselves with, and that is 
the Denominational. We use this word for want of a better. 
What we mean is, that there are in certain churches and sects, 
certain conventional explanations of various passages, which are 
always taken for granted, and which it is a point of honour to 
maintain. The Churchman has them, the Baptist has them, the 
Presbyterian has them, the Independent has them, the Unitarian 
has them, the Roman Catholic has them, and all have them. 
Now it is very plain that we cannot admit any of them as such 
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here, because this would be to assume, in reference to external 
or party distinctions, a position which would not become us. 
We assume nothing, except what is properly called catholic 
truth, but at the same time we shall avoid giving needless 
offence to those from whom we differ. Sacred things will 
always be treated with reverence and respect, and in this way 
the laws of Christian charity will be honoured. But our readers 
will quite understand that, while we cannot endorse mere con- 
ventional interpretations, and will not offend the feelings of any 
by our allusions to differences of communion and the grounds 
of them, we entertain our own private opinions, and are not 
called on to give them up or ignore them. ‘There are several 
things which we are very anxious to avoid, and among them are 
false principles of interpretation and a party spirit. The one 
would be hostile to the cause of sacred science, and the other 
would inevitably lead either to controversy or to our abandon- 
ment of our present catholic basis. And finally, therefore, we 
add, that we shall zealously labour to promote the interests of 
vital, real, personal religion, as distinct from church communion; 
and of Scriptural and Christian literature as distinct from all that 
does not rest on a scientific basis. After this it is needless for 
us to make a confession of faith, because it is clear that we shall 
continue to uphold all the great doctrines of divine revelation. 
It would be easy to enlarge, but we hope enough has been 
said to remind our readers of the principles on which this 
Journal was founded, and which it still maintains. We hope 
also that we have clearly indicated the four departments into 
which this work is distributed; viz., Disquisitions, Reviews, 
Correspondence, and Intelligence. In all these we are mainly 
dependent upon the zeal of our supporters and the promoters of 
sacred learning. With their aid we hope to ensure a con- 
tinuance of essays, both original and translated, in all the 
branches of Biblical and Christian literature, so far as our plan 
will admit. The Correspondence may be made a means of inter- 
communication of no ordinary value, and we invite the co- 
operation therein of all who have important communications to 
make, whether in the shape of critical, literary, or other in- 
quiries, or in the form of information. We shall willingly make 
it a repository of “ Notes and Queries” on all topics which 
belong to our domain. The reviews will embrace longer and 
shorter notices of new books, both English and foreign, and will 
be written by competent hands. This division will furnish a 
clue to the character and contents of the principal theological 
publications of the quarter. Finally, the miscellaneous depart- 
ment will contain not only a record of facts, but of opinions, 
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| and serve as a store-house for that great variety of miscellaneous 
‘ items which cannot properly be classed under either of the pre- 
C ceding heads. It will include, as now, a select list of new works 
s and reprints, both English and Foreign. 
1 Such are our plans and our principles, and at a time like 
this, when controversies are rife, which summon many com- 
8 batants to arms, and which affect most vitally some of our most 
4 dearly cherished beliefs, it is to be expected that we shall not 
y lack sympathy and support. We cannot go into those contro- 
8 versies in all their breadth and bearings, we cannot make these 
t pages the arena of a polemical struggle ; but we can shew our 
ul undaunted love of the truth, our unshaken confidence in it, and 
v that it can be defended on the principles of modern criticism and 
e science. We can compare the human product with the divine 
c oracles, and animate the faith of the disciples of Christ by dis- 
= tinguishing between “the grass which withereth, and the flower 
4 which fadeth, and the Word of the Lord, which abideth for ever.” 
) 
L; 
it 
Dy 
ll 
REMARKS ON THE THEORY OF DR. TEMPLE’S ESSAY ON 
n “THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD,” IN 
is “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 
ee , — “ Know 
to That in the manhood of the world, whate’er 
8, Of folly marked its infancy, of vice 
ly Sullied its youth, ripe wisdom shall cast off, 
of ’Stablished in good, and knowing evil safe.” 
a Tuese lines of Southey’s are part of that magnificent passage in 
1e which the spell-bound and imprisoned Thalaba meets the Mani- 
- chean sophistry of Sultan Mohareb with the “ everlasting No” 
r- of the healthy human consciousness. We have chosen them as 
0- forming the clearest summary that we know of, in noblest and 
to most fitting words, of that series of propositions touching the 
n- history and education of the human race,which are the frame- 
Ke work of Dr. Temple’s now world-famed sermon and essay. 
ch The human race, says he, being a vital and organic whole, 
id has a life of its own, no part of which is an exact copy, a pre- 
ull cise reproduction of any other part. The “ Divina Commedia” 
a has doubtless a distinct beginning, middle, and ending as con- 
al templated by its Almighty Author: and even we, imperfect as 
t- is our vision, can see that the race of which we are parts has 
1s had its infancy and youth—is now apparently in the full maturity 
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of its manhood—and is travelling towards an inevitable old age. 
Childhood is governed by rules. Youth is influenced by ex- 
amples. Manhood regulates itself by principles. These suc- 
cessive phases of the individual life correspond to the dispensa- 
tion of the law, the coming of the Son of Man, the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, in the religious history of the race. 

In teaching a child we are inevitably led to mingle com- 
mands, the gravest and the most trivial, and all of these are 
given as commands—a reason for obedience to them being rarely 
or never alleged. At one moment you may be aiding him by 
the awe of a salutary discipline to overcome some bad propen- 
sity which reveals the evil one himself struggling for the 
mastery of his heart; the next moment you are engrossing his 
attention and commanding his obedience in some little detail of 
manner or gesture, neglect of which would in the grown man 
be pronounced utterly unimportant. Yet in all alike he must 
obey, for “ to the child obedience is the highest duty, affection 
the highest stimulus, the mother’s word the highest sanction.” 
To this age corresponds the dispensation of the law, when with 
the same sanction, and almost on the same day, the ten com- 
mandments were thundered forth from Mount Sinai in the 
hearing of a prostrate people, and the prohibitions against wear- 
ing mingled garments of linen and of wool, and against sowing 
their fields with divers kinds of seed, were laid upon Moses for 
their observance. 

As childhood yields to boyhood and boyhood to youth, 
though the dominion of rules still lasts, their strictness is some- 
what relaxed and the reason is more appealed to. So with the 
Jews, in the middle and later ages of their commonwealth ; 
while the law remained unabrogated, the prophets spoke with 
ever-increasing clearness of the superiority of moral duties to 
ceremonial observances, and the storms of the captivity shaking 
them out of their exclusive dependence on one house of God 
and one temple-worship, left them with clearer views of the 
spiritual nature of the Most High, and steadier presentiments 
of a life beyond the grave than they had ever possessed before. 

“The results of this discipline of the Jewish nation ‘may be 
summed up in two points—a settled national belief in the unity 
and spirituality of God, and an acknowledgment of the para- 
mount importance of chastity as a point of morals.” 

But meantime “ other nations beside the Hebrews had had 
a training parallel to and contemporaneous with theirs. The 
natural religious shadows, projected by the spiritual light within, 
shining on the dark problems without, were all in reality systems 
of law given also by God, though not given by revelation, but 
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by the working of nature, and consequently so distorted and 
adulterated, that in lapse of time the divine element in them had 
almost perished.” 

Of these other nations there were three chief divisions, 
Rome, Greece, and Asia. Each brought its own contribution to 
the moral or spiritual wealth of the united race. Rome, in the 
long centuries of her stormy history, learned how to make law 
and reverence for law a part of the very being of her citizens, 
She obeyed and reverenced “ imperium ” herself before “ regere 
imperio populos” became obviously her divinely appointed labour. 
And whatever she constructed in the shape of civil government 
has shewn a tenacity of life, a power of resisting the decay of 
time and the storms of barbaric invasion, which to this very day 
excites our continual wonder. 

Greece revered little, obeyed little, disciplined herself and 
exercised her conscience but little; but she gave to the in- 
dividual man the highest development that the world has ever 
seen—she sharpened the edge of the human intellect, put forth 
all its wondrous powers for the discovery of truth, made dead 
matter eloquent with man’s innermost ideas of beauty, as no 
nation since Greece decayed has ever fully succeeded in doing. 

Asia—but here we will quote our author’s own words, for 
though we consider the connexion between Chedorlaomer and 
Athanasius fanciful and far-fetched, the passage is too beautiful 
to be marred by an abstract. 

Asia had for her discipline 


‘* The never-ending succession of conquering dynasties, following in each 
other’s track like waves, an ever moving yet never advancing ocean. 
Cycles of change were successively passing over her, and yet at the end of 
every cycle she stood where she had stood before, and nearly where she 
stands now. The growth of Europe has dwarfed her in comparison, and 
she is paralyzed in presence of a gigantic strength younger but mightier 
than her own. But in herself she is no weaker than she ever was. The 
monarchs who once led Assyrian, or Babylonian, or Persian armies across 
half the world, impose on us by the vast extent and rapidity of their 
conquests; but these conquests had in reality no substance, no inherent 
strength. This perpetual baffling of all earthly progress taught Asia to 
seek her inspiration in rest. She learned to fix her thoughts upon another 
world, and was disciplined to check by her silent protest the over-earthly, 
over-practical tendency of the Western nations. She was ever the one to 
refuse to measure heaven by the standard of earth. Her teeming ima- 
gination filled the Church with thoughts ‘ undreamt of in our philosophy.’ 
She had been the instrument selected to teach the Hebrews the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul; for whatever may be said of the early 
notions on this subject, it is unquestionable that in Babylon the Jews first 
attained the clearness and certainty in regard to it which we find in the 
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teaching of the Pharisees. So again, Athanasius, a thorough Asiatic in 
sentiment and in mode of arguing, was the bulwark of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The Western nations are always tempted to make reason not 
only supreme, but despotic, and dislike to acknowledge mysteries, even in 
religion. They are inclined to confine all doctrines within the limits of 
spiritual utility, and to refuse to listen to dim voices and whispers from 
within, those instincts of doubt, and reverence, and awe, which yet are, in 
their place and degree, messages from the depths of our being. Asia 
supplies the corrective by perpetually leaning to the mysterious. When 
left to herself, she settles down to baseless dreams, and sometimes to 
monstrous and revolting fictions. But her influence has never ceased to 
be felt, and could not be lost without serious damage.” 


“Thus the Hebrews may be said to have disciplined the 
human conscience; Rome the human will; Greece the reason 
and taste; Asia the spiritual imagination.” And so ends the 
childhood of the world. 

With youth, as the influence of discipline waxes feeble, the 
influence of example waxes mighty. ‘The moral atmosphere 
must be brutish indeed which can do deep harm to a child of 
four years. But what is harmless at four is pernicious at six, 
and almost fatal at twelve. The religious tone of a household 
will hardly make much impression on an infant; but it will 
deeply engrave its lessons on the heart of a boy growing towards 
manhood,” (p. 20). This is the golden time when heart opens 
out in its intercourse with heart as it never does before or after ; 
when the shyness of childhood and the suspiciousness of age are 
neither of them temptations to isolation and reserve ; when men 
begin to taste the sweets of that delicious draught, the know- 
ledge of character, and will not believe in its vanity and its 
bitterness ; when a man first feels that he has earned for himself, 
by the power of his own personality, the hand-clasp of friend- 
ship, and the kiss of love. But all these, the great gifts and 
crowning joys of youth’and early manhood necessitate and pre- 
suppose a certain plastic state of character on which the influence 
of example, either for good or for evil, is sure to be at its 
highest. 

It was then at this point of the world’s history, in the dawn 
of its early manhood, that Christ, the great example, came and 
dwelt as a brother among his brethren for thirty years, doing 
those mighty works, suffering those mighty sorrows, and giving 
glimpses of that mighty love, the remembrance of which can 
never be wholly effaced from the heart of humanity. Had his 
coming been earlier, he would not have been understood ; had 
it been later, for instance in our own day, he would not (says 
our author) have been believed in. It was in the fulness and 
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the full ripeness of time that God sent forth his Son to live with 
us and die for us. Yet though Christ was the one great ex- 
ample by whom this period in the history of our race is for ever 
made memorable, there were others of its friends whose memory 
is also very deeply engraven on its heart; chief among them the 
Roman empire and the early Christian Church. And the fact 
that these common friends of our race were not also friends of 
one another, does but illustrate a truth of continual recurrence 
in the history of the individual man who is constantly pained at 
finding the friends whom he himself loves most dearly, diverging 
irreconcileably from one another in sentiment and in heart. 

But this period of life also passes away, and is succeeded by 
the age of reflection, the age of the ripened judgment of man, 
and the full maturity of all his intellectual powers, when upon the 
ideal man rules imposed from without, though not absolutely 
powerless, cease to have any great force; when the influence of 
example, though not wholly dead, is no longer the all-swaying 
motive; when the conscience, judging for herself, and steering 
her course by those fixed principles of right and wrong which 
are now as the stars of her spiritual heaven, sits supreme at the 
helm of the soul. 

At this stage all the great lessons of a man’s life are learnt 
from within ; his own conscience presses on from one truth real- 
ized and practised to another, and external law is only, so to 
speak, the complement of this internal regulative force ; strong, 
as for the good of society it must needs be, where the conscience 
is weak or slumbering, feeble and ready to vanish away where she 
is wakeful and vigorous. 

To this age of man corresponds the third great spiritual age 
of the world, that dispensation of the spirit under which we are 
now living, to which no law of moral and ceremonial obligations 
is thundered forth from Sinai, which is not permitted to dwell 
in the immediate light of the presence of God manifest in the 
flesh, but which does possess the gift of the Holy Spirit enlight- 
ening the consciences of men, and guiding them into all truth. 

There are men, and there have been ages which, though 
meant to live by the spirit, have been found too weak for this 
high standard, and have been “ mercifully put back by Provi- 
dence under the dominion of the law.” Hence, says Dr. 
Temple, arose the Papal system of the middle ages, which to 
that second infancy of the world served the same purpose that 
the law of Moses did to the first. Hither, also, in his opinion, 
must we refer that “ perverted use of the Bible” which con- 
sists, if we rightly understand his meaning, in claiming for it a 
supremacy and an infallibility similar to that which the Romanist 
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claims for the Papal See. And “this tendency to go back to 

the childhood and youth of the world has of course retarded the 

acquisition of that toleration which is the chief philosophical and 

religious lesson of modern days.” But the lesson is being 

learned ; “toleration is being united, not with indifference or 

worldliness, but with spiritual truth and religiousness of life.” 
And as— 


“ We doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns ;” 


so says our author, that widening of thought shall be ever wel- 
come ; it will all be seen to group itself around, and to illustrate 
that study of the Bible which is the great work of our day, the 
true “ maximus partus temporis ;” and it is all in its right time, 
for this is the age of knowledge and calm reflection ; the disci- 
pline of childhood and the impulses of youth are alike past, and 
self-governing and enlightened conscience is the arbiter of the 
world. 

This, then, the analogy of the spiritual life of the race to 
that of the individual, is the central idea of this essay, an idea 
in itself far from new, but which has here been illustrated witha 
minute copiousness of detail never before, as far as we know, 
expended on it. Reluctantly we must confess that it is the very 
elaboration with which the analogy is here worked out which 
seems to us the capital fault of the essay. In the rough, we 
admit, of course, that the collective life of the human race is 
analogous to the individual life of every member of it, that bar- 
barism represents babyhood, early civilization youth, the highly 
developed and intellect-ordered civilization of our day middle 
life, if not age. But much more closely than this, we do not 
believe that it is possible truthfully to trace the analogy. For 
instance, how can you match, by any event in the individual life 
of man, that relapse into barbarism which was the main charac- 
teristic of the history of well nigh one thousand years in the life 
of Europe from the downfall of the Empire of the West? We 
maintain that if ever there were nations whose condition could 
be fitly compared to a state of infancy and boyhood (with all the 
happiness and the sorrows, the uncontrolled passions and the 
simple faith, the docility and the lawlessness of that age), the 
nations of medizval Europe must be classed among them. In 
fact, Dr. Temple admits as much incidentally (p. 42), and en- 
deavours, by representing the Papal system as a species of 
revived Judaism, to make the religious history of these ages 
dovetail in with his educational theory. But he entirely omits 
to point out how so long an interval of “second childhood,” in- 
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tervening between what he terms the vigour of the world’s 
youth, and the mature wisdom of its middle life, consists with 
his elaborate parallel, in particulars, between the life of mankind 
and the life of man. 

This brings us to another point of more importance, on which 
we are even more directly at issue with the essayist. He says, 
and it is of vital consequence to his theory, that our Lord came 
to give to the world, while still in its plastic and impressionable 
youth, the well-timed teaching of his example. But it will be 
well to quote his own eloquent words. He says,— 


“The power of example which is born with our birth and dies with 
our death, attains its maximum at some point in the passage from one to 
the other. And this point is just the meeting point of the child and the 
man, the brief interval which separates restraint from liberty. Young men 
at this period are learning a peculiar lesson. They seem to those who 
talk to them to be imbibing from their associates and their studies prin- 
ciples both of faith and conduct. But the rapid fluctuations of their 
minds shew that their opinions have not really the nature of principles. 
They are really learning, not principles, but the materials out of which 
principles are made. They drink in the lessons of generous impulse, warm 
unselfishness, courage, self-devotion, romantic disregard of worldly calcu- 
lations, without knowing what are the grounds of their own approbation, 
or caring to analyze the laws and ascertain the limits of such guides 
of conduct. They believe, without exact attention to the evidence of 
their belief; and their opinions have accordingly the richness and warmth 
that belong to sentiment, but not the clearness or firmness that can be 
given by reason. These affections, which are now kindled in their hearts 
by the contact of their fellows, will afterwards be the reservoir of life and 
light, with which their faith and their highest conceptions will be ani- 
mated and coloured. The opinions now picked up, apparently not really, 
at random, must hereafter give reality to the clearer and more settled con- 
victions of mature manhood. If it were not for these, the ideas and laws 
afterwards supplied by reason would be empty forms of thought, without 
body or substance; the faith would run a risk of being the form of godli- 
ness without the power thereof. And hence the lessons of this time have 
such an attractiveness in their warmth and life, that they are very reluct- 
antly exchanged for the truer and profounder, but at first sight colder 
wisdom which is destined to follow them. To almost all men this period 
isa bright spot to which the memory ever afterwards loves to recur ; and 
even those who can remember nothing but folly—folly, too, which they 
have repented and relinquished—yet find a nameless charm in recalling 
such folly as that. For, indeed, even folly itself at this age is sometimes 
the cup out of which men quaff the richest blessings of our nature—sim- 
plicity, generosity, affection. This is the seed time of the soul’s harvest, 
and contains the promise of the year. It is the time for love and mar- 
riage, the time for forming life-long friendships. The after-life may be 
more contented, but can rarely be so glad and joyous. Two things we 
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need to crown its blessings—one is, that the friends whom we then learn 
to love, and the opinions which we then learn to cherish, may stand the 
test of time, and deserve the esteem and approval of calmer thoughts and 
wider experience ; the other, that our hearts may have depth enough to 
drink largely of that which God is holding to our lips, and never again to 
lose the fire and spirit of the draught. There is nothing more beautiful 
than a manhood surrounded by the friends, upholding the principles, and 
filled with the energy of the spring-time of life. But even if these highest 
blessings be denied, if we have been compelled to change opinions, and to 
give up friends, and the cold experience of the world has extinguished the 
heat of youth, still the heart will instinctively recur to that happy time, to 
explain to itself what is meant by love and what by happiness.” 


Now we deny that this picture, which might have not inaptly 
represented the Athens of Cimon, or the Rome of Scipio Africa- 
nus, or the crusading Europe of Joinville and St. Louis, would 
ever naturally recall to us the weary world into which Christ was 
born. We deny that the nations were in their boyhood at the 
time of the Christian era. We say that it was to an old, and 
decrepit, and tottering civilization, wrinkled and unlovely, with 
no generous enthusiasms, with none of boyhood’s quickly-kindled 
admiration for the noble and the self-denying, to a world dlasé, 
materialist, and cynical in the highest degree—that Jesus Christ 
came. We cannot prove our assertion: it is a question not of 
syllogisms, but of appropriate metaphor. But let any one recall 
the leading features of that age—the instinct of civilized 
nationality all but dead, one all-mastering race dominating amid 
so many corpses of states once free and glorious—that race itself 
nearly lost to all its old generous instincts, more moved by 
avarice than ambition even in its love of empire, and prastrating 
itself with Oriental sycophancy before an idiot or a buffoon—its 
capital, the brain of the world, but not its heart, the scene of 
all these unutterable meannesses, and sins, and pollutions which 
made the soul of Juvenal sick within him—art cankered, litera- 
ture a parasite, philosophy despairing of all spiritual truth, the one 
pure religion in the world sinking daily deeper into hypocritical 
formalism, becoming daily more offensive to God and man—let 
these and the unnumbered symptoms of a like kind be glanced 
at by memory, and then let him say whether there is any mean- 
ing in the analogy of history and human life at all, if this period 
is compared to “ the rich promise of a boyhood’s prime.” 

But, in truth, we are again arguing for a point which the 
essayist himself, when out of the groove of his theory, has in- 
stinctively. conceded. It will be admitted that the state of 
civilization at the time of our Lord’s coming was substantially 
the same as that at the time of the barbarian invasions. The 
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intervening four hundred years had developed some processes 
of decay which were then working, but at most they had not 
turned vigorous youth into decrepitude. But in the same pas- 
sage which we have before alluded to (p. 42), Dr. Temple says,— 
“ A flood of new and undisciplined races poured into Europe, on 
the one hand supplying the Church with the vigour of fresh life 
to replace the effete materials of the old Roman Empire, and, on 
the other, carrying her back to the childish stage, and necessi- 
tating a return to the dominion of outer laws.” 

So much for the historical fitness of the parallel quoted 
above. We have the further objection that the comparison of 
the example of our Lord’s life to the romantic friendships of 
boyhood—in which, as he himself hints, there is often so large 
an element of impulsive error mingled—seems, to us, at least, in- 
adequate and degrading. We are persuaded that Dr. Temple had 
no intention to speak with anything but the utmost reverence of 
this central event in the world’s history, but we think that whoever, 
free from the compulsion of an all-exacting analogy, ponders the 
comparison implied in this passage, will feel that the theory here 
fails signally, that the two figures are dissimilar as well as un- 
equal, and that the thing which is set over against the divine life 
of Christ among men is, even on the reduced scale of individual 
humanity, not worthy of its antitype. 

It is a noble task—that which the essayist has imposed upon 
himself—to “justify the ways of God to men,” but it is one 
beset with difficulties arising not solely from our dim vision of 
the Creator, but partly also from our extremely partial and frag- 
mentary knowledge of his creature—of mankind itself. We can 
only feebly guess at the conditions of the mighty problem which 
the all-wise One has been for these thousands of years slowly solv- 
ing, much less can we hope to reproduce accurately the successive 
steps of that solution. An instance occurs in page 24, in which 
we think that the author has been not so much unbelieving to- 
wards God as slow of heart to believe the good which really 
exists among his fellow men. He says— 


“ But the one Example of all examples came in the ‘ fulness of time,’ 
just when the world was fitted to feel the power of his presence. Had 
his revelation been delayed till now, assuredly it would have been hard for 
us to recognize his divinity; for the faculty of faith has turned inwards, 
and cannot now accept any outer manifestations of the truth of God. Our 
vision of the son of God is now aided by the eyes of the apostles, and by 
that aid we can recognize the express image of the Father. But in this we 
are like men who are led through unknown woods by Indian guides. We 
recognize the indications by which the path was known, as soon as those 
indications are pointed out; but we feel that it would have been quite vain 
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for us to look for them unaided. We, of course, have, in our turn, coun- 
terbalancing advantages. If we have lost that freshness of faith which 
would be the first to say to a poor carpenter, Thou art the Christ, the son 
of the living God—yet we possess, in the greater cultivation of our reli- 
gious understanding, that which, perhaps, we ought not to be willing to 
give in exchange.” 


This is to our minds a dreary and disheartening passage, and 
would be yet more so if we believed it to be true. It is a kind 
of language we have been accustomed to hear from men of a 
very different stamp, from men whose theories of Positivism and 
histories of the march of human thought strive with no doubtful 
purpose to eliminate God from his own creation. Had these 
words been written by one of these men, we should have had no 
difficulty in recognizing in them the voice of a diseased world, 
glorying in its own decline, and saying, “ Look at me; I have 
outgrown health and vigour, and all those foolish illusions of 
my youth. True, my limbs were strong to labour in my father’s 
service, my heart once beat vigorously and well, and my face 
glowed with the warmth of happy toil; but I have outlived all 
that now, and have developed into a pale and flaccid invalid. 
My muscles all wasted and shrunk, my pulse feeble and fitful, 
I lie here all the day idle, and laugh at that foolish activity of 
old, and my old zeal for a father whom strangely enough I have 
never even seen since I attained this new and higher development, 
disease, and withdrew myself from his unprofitable service.” 

Such, we think, is the true translation of the boastings of 
Positivism. We are sure Dr. Temple has no desire to blend 
their theory with his. We know that he would say as we should, 
that the Creator abides unchangeably for ever, and wills to be 
sought after and communed with by generation after generation 
of his creatures, eis rods aiwvas tov aiwvwv. But these few 
sentences look in a different direction from that truth, and we 
cannot but regret that they are so written. Besides, as we 
before hinted, we do not believe that they are true. We are 
convinced that there are countless multitudes at the present day 
who, if Christ were to appear now to them, under the same cir- 
cumstances under which he shewed himself to his disciples, 
would hail him as they did. Only it must be remembered that 
to make these circumstances equal, we must on the one hand 
pre-suppose for ourselves clear prophetic indications, such as 
they had, of the approaching close of an aiwy, and of the near 
advent of a long-expected deliverer ; on the other, we must take 
away from ourselves his own most solemn warnings against false 
Christs arising in his name, and his own plain predictions, that 
his second coming shall be in majesty and in power to judge the 
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world. It is not, therefore, a lack of “freshness of faith” 
which would prevent our “ saying to a poor carpenter, Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” It is precisely our 
belief in the former real Ocopdveva, which would prevent us 
from admitting the imagined present one. 

The same despondent and (must we not say) faithless tone 
recurs in the remarks upon the character of the faith of the early 
Church :— 


“There have been great saints since the days of the apostles. Hioli- 
ness is as possible now as it was then. But the saintliness of that time 
had a peculiar beauty which we cannot copy; a beauty not confined to 
the apostles or great leaders, but pervading the whole Church. It is not 
what they endured, nor the virtues which they practised, which so dazzle 
us. It is the perfect simplicity of the religious life, the singleness of 
heart, the openness, the child-like earnestness. All else has been re- 
peated since, but this never. And this makes the religious man’s heart 
turn back with longing to that blessed time when the Lord’s service was 
the highest of all delights, and every act of worship came fresh from the 
soul. If we compare degrees of devotion, it may be reckoned some- 
thing intrinsically nobler, to serve God and love him now when religion 
is colder than it was, and when we have not the aid of those thrilling, 
heart-stirring sympathies which blessed the early Church. But even if 
our devotion be sometimes nobler in itself, yet theirs still remains the 
more beautiful, the more attractive. Ours may have its own place in the 
sight of God, but theirs remains the irresistible example which kindles 
all other hearts by its fire.” 


Here again, we are disposed to join issue with him on the 
facts. If he is speaking of the mere outward and visible Church, 
the mass of men unconvinced by persecution, who, for con- 
formity’s sake, pretend a certain languid speculative adhesion to 
the truth of Christianity, his comparison may be correct, for he 
is then in fact, when using the word “we,” speaking not for the 
Church, not we assuredly believe for himself, but for “the course 
of this world,” which was not then and is not now towards 
Christ and his cross. But if, as in fairness he ought to do, he 
compares the mass of real believers now with that of real be- 
lievers then, we shall dare to doubt, remembering the sensuality 
of the Church of Corinth, the early gnosticism of Asia, the 
Judaising bondage of Jerusalem and Galatia, whether the com- 
parison need be so utterly disheartening as he represents. Can- 
not most men who have not been surrounded all their lives with 
an atmosphere of merely nominal Christianity, recall the remem- 
brance of many persons of a not less holy and heavenly temper, 
of as “ perfect simplicity of the religious life, as much singleness 
of heart, as much openness, as much childlike earnestness,” as 
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the bulk of St. Paul’s converts, or of those to whom the Epis- 
tle of St. James was written, appear to have possessed. Of 
men of apostolic holiness, or speaking with apostolic authority 
on matters of faith, there is no question here, and assuredly such 
we would not claim. 

But if we are wrong, and if men have ceased to become as 
little children that they might enter the kingdom, what is the 
duty of a Christian man having made this mournful discovery ? 
Not, we think, to write an essay setting forth a new theory of 
development by which the decay of faith could be accounted for; 
but rather remembering that “every good and every perfect gift 
is from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” to enter 
his closet and wrestle in earnest prayer with God, that he would 
be willing for Christ’s sake to pour out his spirit upon us with 
the same abundant freshness which marked it then; for “‘ He 
is a God who will be sought unto by the whole house of Israel,” 
and the master has by a question, the disciple by a rebuke, 
urged the same rudimental mystery of our spiritual life upon 
us: “ How much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?” “Ye have not, because ye 
ask not.” 

The tendency of our age (and this part of the essay, does, we 
fear, to a certain degree exemplify it) is not, like the blind man, 
to strain forwards to the Lord with, “ Lord, I believe, help thou 
my unbelief,” upon its lips; but to lean back, serenely analyzing 
the causes of its blindness, and saying, ‘‘ Lord, I cannot be- 
lieve; accept thou my substitute for belief.” 

We have said that we think Dr. Temple underrates the 
amount of simple genuine faith, which is to be found not indeed 
on the broad highways of the world, but springing up fresh and 
living in many a shady covert, which the great and the wise wot 
not of. It may seem captious, after such a charge, to accuse 
him on the other hand of over-estimating the value of the reli- 
gious thought of our age. Yet such, we must confess, is the 
impression left upon our minds by the study of the third and 
last section of his essay, especially (when we remember what 
youth and childhood stand for in his scheme of human history), 
by the concluding sentence of the whole, which seems to us 
almost arrogant in its self-confidence: ‘“‘ For we are now men, 
governed by principles if governed at all, and cannot rely an 
longer on the impulses of youth or the discipline of childhood.” 

But, in fact, the two errors are one. Throughout this por- 
tion of the essay, the heavenly Teacher, the personal and ever- 
living Friend and Comforter, the Guide whom Christ promised 
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to his sorrowing disciples, the Holy Spirit of God, is but little 
spoken of, but vaguely recognized; while man’s power of self- 
regulation and self-instruction, the dominating authority of 
man’s conscience, “ intellectual self-control,” and “ the power 
of free independent thought,” are spoken of as the providence of 
our existing world, the present all-swaying numen of our race, 
the abstractions which are now “ to guide us into all truth.” 

It is a question rather of tendency than of definite result, 
rather of colour than of form of thought; but the following 
passages will illustrate our meaning. 

Speaking of the individual man at middle life he says 


(p. 31) :— 


“ The age of reflection begins. From the storehouse of his youthful 
experience the man begins to draw the principles of his life. The spirit 
or conscience comes to full strength and assumes the throne intended for 
him in the soul. As an accredited judge invested with full powers, he 
sits in the tribunal of our inner kingdom, decides upon the past, and 
legislates upon the future, without appeal except to himself. He decides 
not by what is beautiful, or noble, or soul-inspiring, but by what is right. 
Gradually he frames his code of laws, revising, adding, abrogating, as a 
wider and deeper experience gives’ him clearer light. He is the third 
great teacher and the last.” 


These are high prerogatives to claim for the merely human 
“spirit or conscience,” for it is manifestly this, and not the 
promise of the Spirit which is here in question. The man who 
can so speak must have experienced less than many of his 
brethren the disturbing, biassing effect of the world, and of 
worldly maxims of right and wrong even on the conscience itself. 
The postponement of these claims to the maturity of middle life 


‘does not to us render them easier of comprehension. In many 


questions of right and wrong we would rather trust the clear 
unhesitating voice of the conscience of a child than the often 
doubtful and uncertain answer of that of the full-grown man 
who has not sought to follow the leading of Christ’s Spirit. 

Take again the description of the two laws by which the 
child and the man are respectively governed (pp. 34,35). 

The first of these is “‘an external law, a law which is in the 
hands of others, in the making, in the applying, in the enforcing 
of which we have no share; a law which governs from the out- 
side, compelling our will to bow even though our understanding 
be unconvinced and unenlightened; saying you must, and making 
no effort to make you feel that you ought ; appealing not to your 
conscience, but to force or fear, and caring little whether you 
willingly agree or reluctantly submit.” The second is “ an in- 
ternal law ; a voice which speaks within the conscience, and car- 
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ries the understanding along with it ; a law which treats us not 
as slaves but as friends, allowing us to know what our Lord doeth; 
a law which bids us yield not to blind fear or awe, but to the 
majesty of truth and justice; a law which is not imposed on us 
by another power, but by our own enlightened will.” There isa 
truth here, but it is a truth so incautiously expressed as to verge 
close upon error. The law and its accordance with our moral 
nature are so magnified that the Law-giver, and his claims upon 
us as such, as our Creator and our Father, almost vanish out of 
sight; the personal God has well nigh faded into an abstraction, 
and Christianity is speaking a language hardly to be distin- 
guished from that of Stoicism. 

In speaking of the weaker brethren who “ have no resource 
but to abstain from much that is harmless in itself because they 
have associated it with evil, who take monastic vows because the 
world has proved too much for them, who take temperance 
pledges because they cannot resist the temptations of appetite, 
who are compelled to abstain from and denounce many pleasures 
and many enjoyments which they find unsuited to their spiritual 
health,” he says (p. 36) :— 


“Sometimes this discipline assumes the shape of a regular external 
law. They look upon many harmless things from which they have suffered 
mischief as absolutely, not relatively, hurtful. .. They set up a conventional 
code of duty, founded on their own experience, which they extend to all 
men. Even if they are educated enough to see that no conventional code is 
intellectually tenable, yet they still maintain their system, aud defend it as 
not necessary in itself, but necessary for sinful men.” 


We recognize the truth of the main features of this descrip- 
tion, and willingly admit that much unconscious Pharisaism 
has thus grown up in the Christian Church from the mistaken 
zeal of earnest converts who have ordered a discipline which 
they may have found salutary for themselves, as indispensable 
for all, have prescribed from their own experience the precise 
shape in which the yoke of Christ should be fashioned for their 
brethren, and have said practically, not “ Ye must take up your 
cross,”’ but “ Ye must take up a cross just such as this of ours,” 
and follow after Jesus. 

But there is a strange looseness in parts of Dr. Temple’s 
description, and the words in italics strike us as especially inde- 
fensible. How can men ever act together in associations of any 
kind, social, political, or ecclesiastical, without some standard of 
ra déovta and ra ph déovra being expressly or by implication 
agreed upon between them ; and what is this but “a conven- 
tional code” which, if necessary to man in his co-operative ca- 
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pacity, is, therefore, “intellectually tenable?” Dr. Temple 
proceeds :— 


“The fact is that a merciful Providence, in order to help such men, 
puts them back under the dominion of the law. They are not aware of it 
themselves ; men who are under the dominion of the law rarely are aware 
of it- But even if they could appeal to a revelation from heaven, they 
would still be under the law, for a revelation speaking from without and 
not from within is an external law and not a spirit.” 


We will leave this passage to speak for itself, and to unfold 
to the patient enquirer whatever of clear thought or accurate 
meaning it may possess. For ourselves, we cannot see how a 
revelation could ever be spoken of in strictness as “a spirit ;” 
and if the fact of its being “an external law” is a reproach 
aimed at the imaginary heaven-commanded discipline of these 
weaker brethren, it is a reproach which must be shared by the 
Christian glad-tidings themselves, for these are assuredly “a 
revelation speaking from without,” whatever answering voice of 
our spiritual consciousness they may evoke from within. 

The concluding pages of the essay are devoted to a general 
laudation of the powers of the unshackled intellect of man, and 
a presage of the triumphs that lie before it, especially in “ the 
thorough study of the Bible, the investigation of what it teaches, 
and what it does not teach, the determination of the limits of 
what we mean by its inspiration, and the determination of the 
degree of authority to be ascribed to the different books.” The 
writer says, and we thank him for these noble words, “The 
immediate work of our day is the study of the Bible,” and 
“this study must be for the present, and all time, the centre of 
all studies.” But he should surely have given some stronger 
warning against mere intellectual Christianity than that one 
brief sentence (p. 49), “ Life is indeed higher than all else, and 
no service that man can render to his fellows is to be compared 
with a life of holiness.” A slight hint of this kind is not enough 
for our age ; we are all of us ready enough to speculate and to 
argue especially upon those tempting questions which lie on the 
border-land between faith and doubt. What we need is 
stimulus to act, to live the Christian life, to “ walk with God,” 
to “do his will,”’ and so to “learn whether Christ’s doctrine be 
of God, or whether he spoke of himself ;”” nay, more, we need to 
be continually reminded that, without this practical holiness and 
dependance on the Holy Spirit of God, our intellectual activity 
is as likely to lead us wrong as right ; our Protestantism, and our 
free enquiry, and our right of private judgment may be a curse 
to us instead of a blessing. 

Remembering those passages of Scripture, “ He taketh the 
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wise in their own craftiness,” “ Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called,” “ Know- 
ledge inflates, but love builds up,” and the many other solemn 
warnings of the same kind which the Bible contains, no servant 
of Christ should put forth without strong cautions against the 
abuse of the truth contained in them, such sentences as these, 
“ At this time in the maturity of mankind, as with each man 
in the maturity of his powers, the great lever which moves the 
world is knowledge, the great force is the intellect.” ‘‘ Not only 
in the understanding of religious truth, but in all exercise of 
the intellectual powers, we have no right to stop short of any 
limit but that which nature, that is, the decree of the Creator, 
has imposed on us. In fact no knowledge can be without its 
effect on religious convictions, for if not capable of throwing 
direct light on some spiritual questions, yet in its acquisition 
knowledge invariably throws light on the process by which it is 
to be, or has been, acquired, and thus affects all other know- 
ledge of every kind.” Surely the old caution against being 
“blown about by every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive,” is 
more needed for our generation than this exhortation to a more 
than Athenian eagerness after seeing and hearing some new 
thing. But the fact is, that the predominant view of Christianity 
here taken is of a school of philosophy which is to be continu- 
ally defending itself in the market place against the attacks of 
the last new Sophist, and remodelling itself in accordance with 
the last new theory of the origin of the universe. In fact, 
truth of all kinds wears to Dr. Temple’s mind this polemical 
aspect, for as he curiously says (p. 46), “It is only by virtue 
of the opposition which it has surmounted that any truth can 
stand in the human mind.” Not having fallen in with the 
writings of those mathematicians who maintained, in the infancy 
of the science, the position that two right lines could enclose a 
space, nor having discovered in the early history of many Eu- 
ropean nations distinct traces of the long-continued advocacy of 
cannibalism and parricide as in themselves positively virtuous, 
we are disposed seriously to question the truth of this assertion. 

We need not pursue our examination of detached passages 
in the essay much further, and indeed we fear that we may 
already have seemed to some to attach too much importance to 
mere divergencies of expression between Dr. Temple and our- 
selves. We readily admit that the spirit of most of these pas- 
sages is earnest and Christian; but we do think he has been 
singularly unfortunate in his choice of words wherewith to 
clothe his thoughts. It is, we doubt not, this want of limita- 
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tion and qualification to his propositions which has made him 
appear to represent the idolatries of the old heathen world 
(p. 15), and the corruptions of the Papal Church of the middle 
ages (p. 42), as in themselves portions of the divine training of 
these epochs. We need not remark that it is one thing to say, 
“The times of that ignorance God winked at,” and quite an- 
other thing to say, “The errors arising from that ignorance 
were parts of God’s teaching.” It is the same carelessness 
which has led him to say that, “The doctrinal parts of the Bible 
are best studied by considering them as records of the time at 
which they were written, and as conveying to us the highest 
and greatest religious life of that time” (p. 44.) He can hardly 
have observed how miserably inadequate these words are as a 
description of that Gospel teaching which was not for a genera- 
tion only, but for all time—how it seems to deny to that teach- 
ing the quality of absolute and unchangeable truth—how little 
it accords with the spirit of the sublime antiphone, “ As it was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end.” 

If we have dwelt but little on Dr. Temple’s views of the re- 
sults of the Jewish dispensation, it is not because we think them 
other than miserably meagre and inadequate. For ourselves, we 
are fully persuaded that the great doctrine of propitiatory sacri- 
fice was the very central point of the teaching of the Mosaic 
Law, and we firmly believe that the sensus communis of Christ- 
ianity will finally acquiesce in this conclusion. But we admit 
that it is rather an inference from Scripture than directly stated 
in the Scripture itself, and in the present period of reaction from 
the hard scholastic theology of a previous age, it appears to be 
permitted that many good men and sincere believers in Christ 
should have “ their eyes holden” as to this particular truth. If 
controversialists could for a time cease to discuss the point, the 
loving hearts of the ‘ wayfaring men” who are seeking to follow 
Christ, and to accept in their fulness and simplicity all the 
truths of his kingdom, would, we believe, soon reconquer for the 
Church all that is of vital importance in the doctrine. 

In conclusion, we would once more emphatically repeat that 
while dissenting from most of the details of Dr. Temple’s 
scheme, we accept its general outline, and welcome any attempt 
made in an earnest and reverent spirit to solve the main problem 
with which it concerns itself. To many minds, to our own 
amongst the number, the central difficulty of all difficulties lies 
in the length of the interval that has elapsed since Christ passed 
into the heavens. ‘‘ Where is the promise of his coming?” cry 
our desponding hearts; “for since the apostles fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the foundation of the world.” 
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From this one bewildering question well nigh all the other 
doubts which spring up in our hearts derive strength and nou- 
rishment: and whosoever in prayerful earnest meditation shall 
gather even some fragments of the answer, and share them with 
his brethren, will deserve well of the Church, and will surely 
be doing work well pleasing to its Lord. But, for ourselves, our 
individual persuasion is that none can help us much in this 
matter who are not penetrated with a deeper conviction of the 
literal fulfilment of the promise of the Spirit, a more loving 
and grateful recognition of the presence now in the world of 
this heavenly Friend, than we have been able to trace in this 
essay. There is not merely a vague Christian consciousness 
working in the intellects of believers. He, the Promised One, 
is indeed in our midst, guiding, feeding, comforting all who 
claim the promises of God in Christ Jesus. 

This is one clue through some mazes of the labyrinth: it 
may be that others would be found in those indications which 
Gospels, Epistles, and Apocalypse all afford of an inevitable de- 
velopment of the kingdom of the Evil One, side by side with the 
kingdom of Heaven, and of some great final conflict of their 
embattled forces. One man’s application of these prophecies to 
modern history may appear to us presumptuous, and another’s 
profane; but the prophecies themselves remain unchanged, and if 
we believe that not one of Christ’s words can fall to the ground, 
we must deem it hopeless to construct a scheme of the educa- 
tion of the world and the progress of the species which shall 
leave them wholly out of view. And after all, the utmost that 
we can gain will be but glimmerings of the slowly-unfolded 
purposes of our God. Enough for our guidance is plenteously 
vouchsafed : as for the wider question of the present and future 
spiritual history of our race, we must be content here to view 
it “ through a glass as in an enigma,” believing that a day will 
come when we shall look on God’s world as on the open coun- 
tenance of a friend, and “‘ shall see as from face to face.” 
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TWO EPISTLES ON VIRGINITY, ASCRIBED TO CLEMENS 
ROMANUS—(From the Syriac.) 





Two Epistles upon Virginity, of the Blessed Clement, 
Disciple of Peter the Apostle. 





The First Epistle of the Blessed Clement, Disciple of 
Peter the Apostle. 


1. To all those who love and delight in their life! in Christ 
through God the Father, and obey the truth? of God in hope 
of eternal life ;? to those who love their brethren,‘ and love their 
neighbours’ in the love of God ;° to the blessed virgins* who 
have given themselves to observe virginity for the sake of the 
kingdom of heaven ;’ and to the holy virgins who are in God, 
eace. 

2. As for all virgins, who have set themselves in truth to 
observe virginity for the sake of the kingdom of heaven,$ it is 
requisite for every one among them to become worthy of the 
kingdom of heaven in everything.® For it is not by speech, 
word, or by name, or by outward show and race, nor by beauty, 
or by strength, or by long life, that the kingdom of heaven is 
attained ;! but it is attained by strength of faith, when a man 
shews the works of faith," (for he that is truly righteous, his 
works testify of his faith that he is a true believer)—a faith that 
is great,” a faith that is perfect,!> a faith that isin God," a faith 
which shines by good works,! that the Father of all may be 
glorified through Christ.6 Now those who are truly vireins for 
the sake of God, obey him that said: “Let not righteousness’ 
and faith fail thee. Bind them about thy neck, and thou shalt 
find mercy’ to thy soul; and meditate good things before God 
and before men.’ “The ways of the righteous shine as a light, 
and their light advances until the day is established.”“* For 
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the rays of their light enlighten the whole creation even now 
through good works ;! so that they are’ in truth the light of the 
world,’ enlightening those who sit in darkness,’ that they may 
arise and depart from the darkness* through the light of the 
good works of the fear of God ; in order that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven.’ For it is 
required of the man of God, that in all his words and works he 
should be perfect, and should be adorned in his conduct by all 
honourable and orderly appearances, and should do all his works 
in righteousness as a man of God.® 

3. For virernsare a fair pattern’ to those who believe, and to 
those who shall yet believe,® for name alone’ without works does 
not introduce into the kingdom of heaven. For if a man shall 
be a believer in truth he can be saved.!° For that a man should 
be called a believer only in name, and is not such in works, it is 
impossible he should be a believer."' Therefore let no man de- 
ceive you by vain words of error.” For if a man should be 
called a virGiNn, and be without works that are excellent and 
comely, and becoming virginity, he cannot be saved ; for our Lord 
calls such virginity foolish, as he says in the Gospel, She who had 
neither oil nor light remained out of the kingdom of heaven, 
and was deprived of the joy of the bridegroom, and was reckoned 
with the enemies of the bridegroom. For they that are such 
have the form of godliness alone,for they deny the power thereof. 
Because, thinking in themselves that they are something when 
they are not, they err.!> But let every man try! his works, and 
let him know himself,!” for every man performs a vain service, 
who professes virginity and sanctity, and denies its power ;'* since 
virginity like this is defiled and rejected from all good works ;! 
for every tree that is, is to be known/ by its fruits. “ Consider 
what I say, may God give’ thee understanding.”*! For every 
man who professes before God that he will keep sanctity, it is 
requisite that he should be girt with all the holy strength of 
God ;” and if true in fear, he will crucify his body.“ Because 
of the fear of God he has renounced the word which says, “ Be 
fruitful and multiply,” and all the adorning,*® and considera- 
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tion, and lusts, and error of this world ;! and the feastings and 
the drunkenness of it, and all its delight and recreation ; and he 
has separated himself from the whole life of this world, and from 


its snares and its nets, and its hindrances ;? and, “while thou 
walkest upon earth, love that thy service and thy ministry be in 
3 heaven.” 

7 4. Now he that desires for himself these great and honour- 
able things, therefore separates himself, and is removed from the 
whole world, that he may go on and live a divine and heavenly 
life, like the holy angels, in pure and holy service, and in the 
sanctification of the spirit of God,* and that he may minister to 
Almighty God through Jesus Christ, for the sake of the king- 
dom of heaven. Therefore is he severed from all the desires of 
the hody,° ahd not only refuses this—* Be fruitful and multi- 
ply”®—-but he desires the hope which is promised, and prepared, 
and laid up in heaven, of God,’ who hath professed with his 
mouth and will not lie,’ that “ it is more excellent than sons and 
daughters,” and he will give to vircins an honourable place in 
the house of God, that is more excellent than sons and 
daughters,? and more excellent than they who have been joined 
in matrimony,! and their beds have not been defiled ;" for God 
will give to vircins the kingdom of heaven as holy angels, 
through this great and efficacious profession. 

5. Dost thou, therefore, desire to be a virgin? Knowest 
thou what labour and weariness there is in true virginity, which 
continually stands always before God, and departs not,!? and is 
careful how it may please its Lord in a holy body and in spirit ? 
Dost thou know what great glory there is for virginity, and 
therefore doest thou this? Dost thou know and understand 
r what thou longest todo? Dost thou know the great service of 
y holy virginity? Dost thou, like a man, know how lawfully to 
iS descend to this arena, and to wrestle ?!* that thou hast chosen 
of this in the strength of the Holy Spirit, that thou mayest be 
e crowned! with a crown of light, and that they may lead thee 
e about in the upper Jerusalem ?!° If, therefore, thou desirest all 
- these things, conquer the body, conquer the affections of the 
- flesh, conquer the world,'* by the spirit of God. Conquer these 
B. vanities of time, which pass away, and fail, and corrupt, and 
i. cease ; conquer the dragon, conquer the lion, conquer the ser- 
pent, conquer Satan through Jesus Christ, who strengthens 
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thee! through the hearing of his words and the divine eucharist.’ 
“Take up thy cross and follow” him? who hath purified thee, 
Jesus Christ thy Lord. Strive to run aright and confidently, 
not in fear, but in heartiness, confiding in the hope of thy Lord, 
that thou shalt attain the crown of the victory of thy calling 
that is above, through Jesus Christ ; for every one who proceeds 
perfect in faith and not fearing, truly receives the crown of vir- 
ginity, which is of great labour. and its reward is great. / 

Dost thou, therefore, understand and know what honour 
sanctity seeks? Dost thou understand how great and glorious 
and excellent the glory of virginity is ? 

6. The womb of a holy virgin bore our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God; and the body which our Lord bore, and in 
which he carried on the contest in this world, he put on of holy 
virginity. Hence, therefore, understand the greatness and the 
praise of virginity. Dost thou wish to be a Christian?  Re- 
semble Christ in everything. 

John, the ambassador, who came before our Lord, he than 
whom there was no greater among those born of women,’ the 
holy messenger of our Lord was a virgin. Therefore imitate 
the ambassador of our Lord, and be his friend in everything. 

John, again, who leaned upon the bosom of our Lord,* he 
whom he greatly loved, he also was holy ;* for it was not with- 
out cause that our Lord loved him. 

And Paul, and Barnabas, and Timothy, with others besides, 
whose names were written in the Book of Life ;> all these, I say, 
loved and cherished sanctity, and ran in the race, and finished 
their course,® without spot, as imitators of Christ, and as sons 
of the living God. 

And, moreover, of Elijah also, and Elisha, and many other 
holy men, we find that their life was holy and without spot. 

If, therefore, thou seekest to imitate these,” imitate them 
energetically, for it saith, “‘ Honour the elders that are among 
you,’’”7 and “ when you see their conduct and their conversation, 
imitate their faith;’’® and again it saith, “Imitate me, my 
brethren, as I Christ.” 





1 Phil. iv. 13. 2 Matt. xvi. 24. °% Matt. xi. 11. 4 John xxi. 20. 5 Phil. 
iv. 3. 6 2 Tim. iv.7, 71 Tim. v.17. ® Heb. xiii. 7. ° 1 Cor. xi. 1. 

‘ These last words encumber the sentence, by coming in before the words of 
our Lord, ‘ Take up thy crown,” etc. If they are to be retained, they can be 
understood either of the Lord’s Supper, or of thanksgiving. 

j Here the fifth chapter properly ends ; what follows belongs to another sec- 
tion. The division of Wetstein is faulty, and should be corrected. 

* Beelen says this is equivalent to chaste, or virgin. 

' Literally, ‘“‘ With the rest of the others,”—cum reliquis aliorum. 

m Lit., ‘seekest these to imitate (them ).” 
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7. Those, therefore, who imitate Christ, energetically imitate 
him. For those that have put on Christ" in truth, have found 
his likeness in their minds, and in all their life, and in all their 
conduct, both’ by word and by deeds, and by patience and by 
power, and by knowledge and by sobriety, and by long-suffer- 
ing, and by a pure heart, and by faith, and by hope, and by love 
perfect and complete towards God. No virgin whatever, 
therefore, except they be in everything like Christ, and like those 
that are Christ’s can be saved.” For every virein who is in God 
is holy in body and in spirit, and faithful in the service of the 
Lord, and changes not her place, but ministers always in purity 
and in holiness in the Spirit of God, being careful how she may 
please her Lord purely and without stain, and is careful to please 
him in every thing. She that is such, departs not from our 
Lord, but is in spirit with her Lord, as it is written, “ Be ye 
holy, as I am holy.””! 

8. For not if a man be called holy in name only, is he (there- 
fore) holy; but let him become holy in everything, in body, and 
in spirit, and every one who is a VIRGIN rejoices always to imi- 
tate God and his Christ, and resemble them. For in those that 
are such the carnal mind is not; in such as are truly believers, 
and in whom the spirit of Christ dwelleth, it cannot be that 
there should be the carnal mind, which is fornication, unclean- 
ness, impurity, idolatry, magic, enmity, emulation, contention, 
wrath, strifes, divisions, envy, drunkenness, revelling, tattling, 
foolish words, noisy laughter, slander, whisperings, bitterness, 
anger, clamour, reproach, quarrelsomeness, malice, invention of 
evil things, falsehood, much speaking, idle words, threatenings, 
gnashing of teeth, faultfinding, vexing, contumely, strikings, 
declension, remissness, haughtiness, pride, glorying, inflation, 
family, beauty, position, wealth, the arm of flesh, litigiousness, 
injury, love of victory, hatred, ire, indignation, guile, revenge of 
evil, extravagance, avarice, covetousness which is idolatry, the 
love of money which is the root of all evil, the love of adorning, 
vain glory, love of pre-eminence, audacity, arrogance, which is 
ealled death, against which God contends. Every man who has 
these things, and those which resemble them, that man is fleshly, 
for he who is born of the flesh is fleshly ; and he that is of the 
earth, of the earth he speaks and of the earth he thinks, and 











” Compare Rom. xiii. 14 and Gal. iii. 27. 


° The prepositions in this sentence are ambiguous, in or by. 

» The construction of this sentence is irregular, as if the nominative were 
both singular and plural. The reader will observe that the scriptural allusions 
continue to the end, but it seemed unnecessary to indicate them all. 

' Lev. xi. 44, 
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the fleshly mind is enmity with God, for it is not subject to the 
law of God, for it is impossible, because it is in the flesh wherein 
dwelleth no good thing, inasmuch as the Spirit of God is not in 
it. Therefore he rightly sajth to the generation that is such, 
“ My spirit shall not dwell in men for ever, because they are 
flesh.” Every one, therefore, in whom the Spirit of God is not, 
is not his, according as it is written, “‘The Spirit of God de- 
parted from Saul, and an evil spirit vexed him, which was sent 
upon him of God.” 

9. Every one in whom the Spirit of God is, assents to the 
will of the Spirit of God; and because he assents to the Spirit 
of God,! therefore he mortifies the works of the body,’ and lives 
to God, subduing and subjecting his body and coercing it, that 
while he preaches to others he may be a standard and a fair 
example to them that believe, and may conduct himself in those 
works which are worthy of the Holy Spirit, in order that he 
may not be cast away, but may be approved before God and 
before men. For in that man, who is God’s, there is nothing of 
the carnal mind, and more especially in vireins, but all their 
fruits are those of the Spirit and of life. And truly they are 
the city of God, and houses and temples wherein God abides and 
among which he walks, as in the holy city which is in heaven. 
For hereby ye appear unto the world as lights, in that ye take 
heed to the word of life; and thus ye are in truth a praise and 
a glorying, and a crown of gladness, and the joy of good ser- 
vants who are in our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘ For all who see you 
will confess that you are a seed which the Lord has blessed,””# 
truly an honourable and holy seed, and a priestly kingdom, a 
holy nation, the nation of the inheritance, inheritors of the 
promises of God, which are incorruptible, and do not fade away, 
that which eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard, and hath 
not entered into the heart of man, which God hath prepared 
for them that love him and keep his commandments. 

10. Now we are persuaded of you, my brethren, that ye re- 
gard those things which are requisite for your salvation. But we 
speak thus of the things of which we speak, because of rumours 
and bad reports, concerning audacious men who live with vir- 
gins under pretence of godliness, and throw themselves into 
danger, and accompany them by the way and in the wilderness 
alone, a way which is full of dangers, and full of scandals, and 
snares, and pitfalls, since it is not at all becoming for Christians, 
and those who fear God, so to conduct themselves. Others, more- 








1 Gal. v.25. =? Rom. viii. 13. 3 Rom. vi. 11. 
9 This passage is literally from the Peschito of Is. Ixi. 9. 
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over, eat and drink with virgins and consecrated women at 
table, dissolutely and with great impurity, which ought not to 
be among believers, and especially those who have chosen sanc- 
tity to themselves. Others, moreover, assemble for vain and 
idle talk, and for laughter, and to speak evil one against another, 
and hunt after words one against another, and are idle; with 
whom we do not permit you even to eat bread. Others, more- 
over, go about in the houses of brethren that are virGiNs under 
pretence of visiting them, or of reading the Scriptures, or of 
exorcising them, or of instructing them, and are idle and do 
nothing, prying into those things which are not to be enquired 
into, and by bland words make gain in the name of Christ, 
whom the divine apostle refused because of the multitude of 
their evil deeds, according as it is written, “Thorns spring up in 
the hands of the idle,” and “The ways of the idle are full of 
thorns.” 

1]. [For every one who is idle, is without work and without 
profit.”] So are the ways of all those who work not, but hunt 
after words, and think that this is gain and righteousness. For 
they that are such, their doings are like those idle and talkative 
widows, who gad about, and wander among houses in their 
loquacity, hunting after idle words, and bearing them from 
house to house with much exaggeration,’ without the fear of 
God. And together with all these things, in their audacity, 
under pretext of teaching, they speak diverse doctrines. But I 
would that they taught the doctrines of truth: (and blessed are 
they.) But this it is which is grievous, that they do not under- 
stand what they seek, and affirm that which is not; for they 
desire to be teachers, and to shew of themselves that they know 
how to talk, because they make merchandize of iniquity in the 
name of Christ. These things happen unto many, which be- 
cometh not the servants of God. And they hear not this that 
he saith, ‘‘ Let not many be teachers among you, my brethren;” 
and be not all of you prophets, for he that transgresses not in 
word is a perfect man, and able to subdue and subjugate his 
whole body ; and, “If a man speak, let him speak by the word 
of God,’ and “If there is understanding in thee, give an 
answer to thy brother, and if not, lay thy hand upon thy mouth, 
for (it is fitting) in season to be silent, and in season to speak.” 
And again it saith, “ He who speaks in season it is comely unto 
him ;” and again it says, “Let your speech be seasoned with 
grace.” For it is necessary for a man to know how to give an 





’ These words appear to be a gloss. 
_* Lit., simplicity. The radical idea is that which is spread out, extended. 
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answer to every man in his place. For he that speaks every 
thing which comes to his mouth, continually makes contention, 
and he that makes too many words increases sorrow, and he that 
is hasty with his lips falleth into evil, for because of the tongue’s 
want of discipline wrath cometh; and the perfect keepeth his 
tongue, and loveth his soul unto life. For these are they who 
by blessings and bland words deceive the hearts of the innocent, 
and while they bless them‘ lead them astray. 

Let us, therefore, fear the condemnation which lies against 
teachers, for those teachers will receive a greater condemnation 
who teach and do not, and such as take up the name of Christ, 
faslely, and say, “We teach the truth;’ and go about and 
wander without cause, and extol themselves and glory in the 
carnal mind. Now these are like the blind which leads the 
blind, and both of them fall into the ditch, and receive condem- 
nation, because by their loquacity and by their vain teaching 
they teach fleshly wisdom, and the vain deceit of the persuasive 
words of the wisdom of men, according to the will of the prince 
of the power of the air, and of the spirit which worketh in the 
children who are disobedient, according to the worldliness of this 
world, and not according to the doctrine of Christ. (For from 
the end of the speech of a man he is known.)" Nevertheless, if 
thou hast received a word of knowledge, or a word of doctrine, 
or of prophecy, or of ministry, God be blessed, who helpeth 
every man without envy; God, who giveth to every man, and 
upbraideth not. With the gift, therefore, which thou hast re- 
ceived from our Lord, therewith minister to the spiritual brethren, 
to the prophets who know that the words which thou speakest 
are our Lord’s; and declare the gift which thou hast received 
in the Church for the edification of the brethren in Christ. For 
they are good and excellent things which help the men of God, 
if they are with thee in truth.’ 

12. But again, it is comely and helpful that a man should 
visit orphans and widows, especially the poor who have many 
children (first the household of faith). These things without 
doubt are requisite, and comely, and lovely for the servants of 
God. (Yea, verily, they are in truth men of truth.) 

But again, this also is lovely, and becoming, and comely for 
those who are brethren in Christ, to visit those who are vexed of 


+ 


* Lit., give them blessedness: to call them blessed, paxapl(euw. 

" Probably this signifies that a man is known or understood after he has 
spoken, and not before. 

” This is not clear. It seems to refer to what precedes so far as it is com- 
mendable, and the writer would then say, Such things are good, etc., if indeed 
you possess them. The reality and not the pretence is everything. 
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evil spirits, and to pray and exorcise them prudently, the prayer 
that is acceptable before God, not in words adorned and numer- 
ous, which are drawn up and adopted in order that they may 
appear to men to be eloquent and famous; and they are, for 
their loquacity, like a flute which gives a sound, or a cymbal 
which tinkles, and helps nothing those whom they exorcise, but 
they speak in words which are terrible, and they terrify men 
with their words, and act not in the belief of the truth, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of our Lord that saith, “ This kind goeth not 
forth but by fasting and by continual prayer always, and by an 
earnest mind.” And let them holily ask and seek from God 
with joy and with all vigilance and with purity, without wrath, 
and without evil. So let us approach a brother or a sister who 
is sick, and visit them as is becoming, without guile, and with- 
out the love of money, and without tumult, and without loqua- 
city, and without an appearance which is alien from the fear of 
God, and without glorying, but in the quiet and humble spirit 
of Christ. With fasting and with prayer, therefore, let them 
exorcise, and not with the words of doctrine adorned and 
arranged and drawn up, but as men who have received a gift of 
healing from God, (“ Freely ye have received, freely give,’’) confi- 
dently unto the praise of God. By your fastings, and by your 
prayers, and by your constant watching always, together with 
your other good works, mortify the deeds of the flesh by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. He that is such is a temple of the 
Holy Spirit of God. He hath cast out devils and God will help 
him. For it is good for a man to help them that are sick. Our 
Lord said, ‘ Cast out devils,” with many other healings; and, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.’ They that are such 
have a good reward from God, who ministers to their brethren by 
the gifts that are given to them of the Lord. 

And this is good and helpful to the servants of God, that 
they do according to the commandments of our Lord, who said, 
“I was sick and ye visited me,” and those things which re- 
semble these. , 

And this is good, and befitting, and right that we should 
visit our neighbours, for the sake of God, with all comely 
manners and sober conduct; as the apostles says, “ Who is 
sick, and I am not sick?” and “ Who is stumbled, and I am not 
offended ?”” And all these things are said of the love wherewith 
we should love our neighbour; and in these things let us be 
without offence; and let us not do anything through respect of 
persons, as if to the shame of others, but let us love the poor as 
the servants of God, and first let us visit them. For it is 
comely before God, and before men, that we remember the 
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poor, and that we love the brethren and love strangers for the 
sake of God, and for the sake of those who believe in God, as 
we learn from the law and from the prophets, and from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of brotherly love and of the love of strangers 
(because this is well pleasing and acceptable to you, since ye are 
all taught of God). For ye know the words which are spoken 
of brotherly love, and of the love of strangers, for the words are 
powerfully spoken to all those who do them. 

13. O brethren beloved, that a man should edify and con- 
firm the brethren in the faith of one God is manifest and known. 
Again, this is also good, that no man should envy his neighbour, 
And again, it is comely and good that those who perform the 
service of the Lord should all of them perform the service of 
God in the fear of God. Thus is it necessary for them to con- 
duct themselves, for “ the harvest is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few.” And this is known and manifest. Therefore we 
pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth labourers into his 
harvest, labourers like those who divide and promptly go forth 
with the word of truth; labourers without shame ; faithful la- 
bourers; labourers who are the light of the world; labourers 
who labour not (for) the meat which perishes, but (for) the 
meat which endures unto eternal life; labourers who are like the 
apostles ; labourers who imitate the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, who are careful of the life of men ; not hireling la- 
bourers ; not labourers whose thought is the fear of God and 
righteousness as wages; not labourers who minister to their 
own bellies; not labourers who by blessings and sweet words 
deceive the hearts of the innocent ; not labourers who resemble 
the children of light, when they are not light, but are darkness, 
whose end is destruction; not labourers who work deceit, and 
malice, and fraud; not deceitful labourers; not drunken and 
unfaithful labourers ; not labourers who are traffickers in Christ, 
nor deceivers, nor lovers of money, nor opposers. 

Wherefore let us regard and imitate those believers who 
have well conducted themselves in the Lord, as becomes and 
befits our calling and our profession. Thus let us minister unto 
and please God, in righteousness and justice, and without spot, 
thinking things which are good and comely before God and 
before men. For it is comely that God should be glorified in us 
in everything. Amen. 

The First Epistle of Clement endeth. 


The Second Epistle of the same Clement. 


1. Now I wish you to know, my brethren, of what sort our 
manners are in Christ, as well as those of all our brethren in 
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those places where we are. And if so be they please you in the 
fear of God, so also conduct ye yourselves in the Lord. 

Now we, if God help us, conduct ourselves in this way ; we 
dwell not with virgins, and we have nothing in common with 
them. Nor do we eat or drink with virgins, and where a 
virgin sleeps we do not sleep. Neither do women wash our 
feet, nor anoint us. Nor do we at all sleep where there sleeps 
a virgin who is not a husband’s,” or one who is under a vow,* 
and even if she is in another place alone, we do not pass the 
night there. 

Now if it happen that time’ overtakes us in a place, either 
in the field, or in a village, or in a city, or in. a hamlet, or 
wherever we may meet with it, and brethren are to be found in 
that place, we enter unto him that is a brother, and call all our 
brethren thither, and speak with them words of encouragement 
and consolation ; and those among us who are skilled in speak- 
ing will speak such things as are arousing and severe, and words 
that are weighty, and terrible, and grave, in the fear of God ;* 
that they should please God in everything, and excel and make 
progress in good works, and be without carefulness in every- 
thing, as is comely and befitting the people of God. 

2. And if we happen to be far from our homes and our 
neighbours, and day decline, and eventide overtake us, and 
brethren compel us through brotherly love, and love of 
strangers, to abide with them, in order to watch with them, and 
that they may hear the holy word of God, and do it, and be 
nourished by the words of the Lord, so that they may be mind- 
ful of them, and may offer to us bread and water, and whatever 
God prepares ; and we consent and agree to pass the night with 
them; if there be there a holy man, to him we go in and 
lodge, and let that same brother prepare and arrange everything 
that is necessary for us: and he ministers to us, and washes our 
feet for us, and anoints us with oil, and prepares for us our bed, 
that we may sleep in hope towards God.* For that consecrated’ 
brother who is in the place wherein we lodge will do all these 
things for us himself; and he will minister to the brethren, and 
every man of the brethren who is in that place will minister 
with him all those things which are requisite for the brethren. 
But for us a woman shall not be there who is a maiden, or who 











” We understand this of one espoused, but not married. 

* Lit., “‘ The daughter of a covenant.” 

y “Time,” bad weather or night. 

= What follows seems to be what the speaker is to say. 

« Lit., in hope of God that we may sleep. 

6 Dr. Beelen renders this expression asceta, and defends it. 
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is a husband’s at that time, or who is about to be,’ nor one who 
is under a vow, nor a Christian maidservant, nor a heathen one, 
but only men shall be with men. 

And if we see that it is requisite to stand and pray because 
of women, and speak words of encouragement and of edification, 
we invite the brethren, and all the holy sisters and virgins, and 
all the women who are there, with all modesty and comely 
manners to come to the enjoyment of the truth. And those 
who are with us, and know how to speak, we speak and en- 
courage them, with such words as God gives us. Then we pray 
and salute each other,‘ men the men. But women and virgins 
will wrap their hands in their garments, and we also with watch- 
fulness and with all gravity, our eyes looking upwards, gravely 
and with fair manners, wrap our right hand in our garments, 
and then they may come and give us the salutation on our right 
hand’ while it is wrapped up in our garments. Then we go 
whither God vouchsafes unto us. 

3. And, again, if we happen to be at a place where there is 
no consecrated brother, but all are married, all the men who 
are there will receive the brother who comes to them, and 
minister to him, and take care of him in everything, earnestly 
and with a good will. But that brother (as is becoming), shull 
be ministered to of them, and that brother shall say to those 
that are married who are there, ‘“ We, who are consecrated, do 
not eat and drink with women, nor are we served by women nor 
by virgins, nor do women wash our feet, neither do women 
anoint us, nor do women make our bed, nor do we sleep where 
women sleep, in order that we may be without blame in every- 
thing ; that no one may be stumbled or offended by us.” And 
since we do all these things, we are without offence to every 
man; wherefore, as men who know the fear of the Lord, we 
persuade men, but we are manifest unto God. 

4, But if it happen that we fight upon a place where there 
is no man, but they are all believing women and virgins, and 
they constrain us to lodge in that place, we call all of them to 
one place that is suitable,/ and ask them how they do, and ac- 





¢ The text reads “rich,” which is certainly wrong. Zingerley renders it as 
we do, but Dr. Beelen proposes to substitute the word for “ aged.” 

4 Dr. B. says this salutation was the ‘kiss of peace ;” if so, the mode of 
it was this :—The men saluted each other as they were wont to do, so also the 
women each other, but when men saluted women, or women men, they kissed 
the right hand after it had been enveloped in the wearer’s robe. Gloves, it 
would appear, were not yet invented. 

e Or, come and salute our right hand, which was covered when the saluta- 
tion was between men and women. 

J Lit., “ right,” as if on the right side. 
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cording as we learn of them and see their dispositions, we speak 
to them as it is fitting, like men who fear God; and when they 
all assemble and come, and we see they are in peace, we speak 
with them words of consolation, in the fear of God; and we 
read to them the Scripture with gravity, and with the strict 
and weighty words of the fear of God (with all honour and 
a strict mind), so that we do everything for their edification and 
confirmation. And as to those women who are married, we 
speak with them, as becometh them, in the Lord. And if the 
day decline, and eventide overtake us, in order that we may 
lodge there we choose the most aged and grave woman of them 
all, and we tell her to give us a place apart, where neither 
woman nor virgin enters; and this same aged woman will 
bring us a light, and she will bring us everything that is 
requisite for us, in order that, for the love of the brethren, she 
may bring everything which is required for the service of the 
strange brethren (now an aged woman has been approved by 
many opinions for a long time if she has brought up children, if 
she has entertained strangers, if she has washed the feet of the 
saints),7 and when it is time for sleep she will depart and go to 
her house in peace. 

5. And if we light upon a place where we find one faithful 
woman alone, and no other be there except herself, we do not 
stay there, nor pray there, nor read the Scriptures there, but 
flee away as from before the face of a servant, and as from the 
presence of sin. But it is not the faithful woman we despise, 
far be it from us to think thus of our brethren in Christ, but 
because she is alone we fear lest any man should lay accusa- 
tions against us in words of falsehood (for the hearts of men are 
set on evil, and confirmed in it), and because we will give no 
pretext to those who wish to lay hold of a pretext against us, 
and speak evil against us, and lest we should be a stumbling- 
block to any; therefore, we cut off the pretence of these who 
seek to lay hold of a pretext against us; therefore we take heed 
that we become a stumbling-block to no one, neither to Jews, 
nor to Gentiles, nor to the Church of God; nor do we seek 
anything which profits ourselves alone, but that which profits 
many in order that they may be saved. For it profits us not 
that any one should be stumbled because of us. Therefore, 
should we sedulously take heed always that we disturb not our 
brethern, and cause them a troubled conscience by that where- 
by we may become a stumbling-block unto them. For if 
because of meat our brother is grieved or stumbled, or made 





& The words in brackets seem to be a gloss. 
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weak, or scandalized, we walk not in the love of God. Because 
of thy meat dost thou destroy him for whom Christ died. For 
thus sinning against your brethren, and buffeting their weak 
consciences, ye sin against Christ. Because, if through meat 
my brother is stumbled, let us who believe say we will eat no 
flesh for ever lest we offend our brother. Now all these things 
does every one who loves God in truth, who in truth has taken 
up his cross, and put on Christ, and loves his neighbour; who 
keeps his soul that he may be an offence to no man, that no one 
may be offended because of him, and die because he is con- 
stantly with virgins, and dweils with them, a thing which is un- 
becoming, and to the destruction of those who see and hear. 
Bad conduct like this is a scandal and a peril, and nigh unto death 
(that which becometh not Christians). But blessed is the man 
who is cautious and fearful in everything for the sake of sobriety." 

6. But if we happen to go to a place wherein there are no 
Christians, and we are constrained to be there a few days, let us 
be wise as serpents, and innocent as doves, and let us not be as 
fools, but as wise in all the doctrines of religion, that God may 
be glorified in everything through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through our pure and holy conversation. For whether we eat 
or drink, or whatever else we do, let us do it as for the glory of 
God; let all who see us know that we are a blessed and holy 
seed, sons of the living God in everything; in all words, in 
gravity, in purity, in humility, because we are not like the 
Gentiles in anything. Nor’ are believers like other men, but 
in everything we are strangers to the wicked. Nor do we cast 
that which is holy before dogs, nor pearls before swine; but 
with all discipline that is, and with all knowledge, and with all 
the fear of God, and with all carefulness of mind we glorify God. 

For we do not minister where the Gentiles are drunken, and 
blaspheme in their revellings with words of pollution. Because 
of their wickedness, therefore, we do not sing to the Gentiles, 
nor read to them the Scriptures, lest we should resemble singers, 
whether those who play upon the harp, or those who sing with 
the voice, or diviners/ like many who live in this way, and do 
these things to satisfy themselves with a despicable morsel of 
bread, and for a small portion‘ of wine, go singing the songs of 





4 i.e., keeps his character for gravity, modesty, etc., so in view that he 
always takes heed and fears to violate their claims; or, to preserve his charac- 
ter is cautjous and fearful, and is strict because he wishes to be consistent. 

i The text omits the negative, but Dr. Beelen supplies it. 

Jj In allusion to the prophets “ peep and mutter ;” or conjurers. 

k Lit., “ mixing.” The wine was mixed with water, ‘one mixing” would 
be a small quantity. 
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the Lord in the strange land of the Gentiles, and do what they 
ought not. Ye shall not do thus, my brethren. We entreat of 
you, my brethren, let not these things be observed’ among you, 
but set aside those who have chosen to conduct themselves thus 
in that which is mean and contemptible. It is undesirable, my 
brethren, that these things should be so, but we beseech you, 
brethren, of our righteousness,” that these things may be the 
same with you as with us, for an example of believers and of 
those who shall yet believe. Let us be of the flock of Christ in 
all righteousness and in all holy and upright conversation, living 
in rectitude and piety, as becometh them that believe, and ob- 
serving those things-which are praiseworthy, and pure, and holy, 
and glorious, and great. And establish ye all those things that 
are profitable ; for ye are our joy, and our crown, and our hope, 
and our life, if so be that ye abide in the Lord (faithful and up- 
right ye shall truly be in everything in the Lord)." Amen. 

7. Let us, therefore, consider, my brethren, and see how all 
the righteous fathers conducted themselves all the time of the 
continuance of their life ; and let us search and seek from the 
law unto the New Testament. For it is good and useful that 
we know how many the men are, and who they are, that have 
been ruined’ by means of women ; and who the women are, and 
how many they are, that have been ruined through men, from 
their keeping company one with another. And again, also, I 
shall on this account shew how many, and what men, have lived 
with men all the time of their life, and have continued one with 
another even to the end in pure services without spot.? And it 
is manifest and known that it is so. 

8. Joseph the faithful, and understanding, and wise, and 
just, and who feared God in everything :—was it not the beauty 
of this pure and righteous one, for which a woman lusted ex- 
ceedingly 7? And when he did not submit himself, and declined 
to do her desire and will, she cast that righteous man into all 
afflictions and into all miseries unto death, by false testimony. 








' Lit., “‘ ministered,’’—practised. 

™ 7. e., “our righteous brethren,” or those who have the same ground, hope, 
and means of righteousness as we. In this chapter we do not breathe the at- 
mosphere of an apostolic age ; it smacks more of the precision of later Christian 
pharisees and scribes, who were less holy but more righteous. It is certainly 
not the spirit of a missionary Church on apostolic principles. 

" The words in brackets read like a gloss. 

° Literally, “‘ perished,” which often corresponds with our word “ ruined” 
when it may mean something less than death or perdition. 

» Chap. viii. commences here in the old editions, and in Dr. B.’s uncorrected 
text. 

7 “ Lusted exceedingly,” more nearly literally ‘‘lusted as with lust.” 
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But God delivered him from all the evils that came upon him 
by a wretched woman. You see, my brethren, how many 
afflictions, continuance in seeing the person of the Egyptian 
woman, brought upon a just man.” Therefore let us not be 
continually with women, nor with virgins; for this is unprofit- 
able to them who desire to gird up their loins in truth; for it is 
requisite that we love the brotherhood in all sanctity and purity, 
and in all strictness of mind in the fear of God; not continuing 
along with them, nor our foot running every hour after them. 

9. Hast thou not heard of Samson the Nazarite, a strong 
man, with whom the spirit of God was? This man, who was 
a Nazarite and a holy one of God, and was endowed with power 
and fortitude, a woman destroyed by her vile person and base 
lust. Art thou like him? Know thyself, and know thy mea- 
sure. But the wife of a man hunts for precious souls.’ There- 
fore we do not at all permit a man to sit with a man’s wife, 
much less that a man should live with a woman under a vow, or 
sleep where she sleeps, or be continually along with her, for 
this is hateful and to be detested of them who fear God. 

10. Does not that of David admonish thee, whom God 
found a man after his own heart, a faithful man, perfect, pious, 
true? This man saw the beauty of a woman, I mean Bath 
Sheba’s, when he saw her as she was bathing and washing naked.’ 
Her the holy man saw, and truly he was captivated with the 
lust of her appearance. See therefore how many evil things he 
did because of the woman, and this just man sinned, and com- 
manded that her husband should be slain in the war. Ye see 
how many evil schemes David, who was called the anointed of 
the Lord, devised and executed, and committed murder through 
lust of a woman. Be admonished, O man! for if men like 
these have been ruined through women, what is thy righteous- 
ness, or what art thou among the saints, that thou shouldest 
converse with women and with virgins by day and by night, 
with much scornfulness without the fear of God? Nay, my 
brethren, let us not conduct ourselves so (after the ruin of 
these) ," but let us be mindful of the saying which was spoken 





’ Lit., ‘that continuance of seeing the body of the Egyptian woman, how 
many afflictions it brought,” etc. The sentence is involved, and the structure 
irregular. The sense is—how many afflictions the continual sight of the Egypt- 
ian woman’s body brought upon Joseph. This is not true; his afflictions were 
drawn upon him by other causes. 

* Prov. vi. 26, taken by the writer in their most literal sense. 

‘ “Naked.” Dr. Beelen would regard this word as an abstract noun “ naked- 
ness,” but he overlooks a principle of Syriac Grammar, for which see Cowper's 
Syr. Gram., p. 103, Annot. 4. 

= The. Solon omits these words in brackets, but quite unnecessarily, as they 
belong to the idiom of the language. 
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of woman, “ Her hands lay snares, and her heart spreads nets; 
now the righteous man is delivered from her, and the wicked 
falleth by her hands.” Wherefore let us take heed that we 
dwell not with women who are under a vow, we saints, for con- 
duct like this is neither comely nor becoming in the servants of 
God. 

11. Hast thou not read of Amnon and of Thamar, children 
of David? This Amuon lusted after his sister, and humbled 
her, and spared her not because he cherished for her detestable 
lust, and he became wicked and perverse because of his con- 
tinuance with her without the fear of God; and he wrought 
abomination in Israel. Wherefore it is not desirable for us, 
and not befitting for us, to conduct ourselves with laughter and 
freedom along with sisters, but with all modesty and sanctity, 
and in the fear of the Lord. 

12. Hast thou not read the story of Solomon the son of 
David, to whom God gave wisdom, and knowledge, and greatness 
of heart, and wealth, and much glory, beyond all men, that 
even he was ruined by women, and forsook the Lord ? 

13. Hast thou not read, and knowest thou (not) of those 
elders who were in the days of Susan, who, because they con- 
tinued with women, and were prying into strange beauty, fell 
into the pitfalls of lust, and could not retain themselves in the 
mind of purity,” but were overcome of an evil thought, and 
came upon the blessed Susan to defile her? But she did not 
submit to their unseemly lust, but cried unto God, and God 
delivered her from the hands of the perverse old men. Does it 
not therefore behove us to tremble and to fear after this, that 
these old men, judges and elders of the people of God, fell from 
their honour because of a woman? For they remembered not 
this that is said, “Pry not into strange beauty,” and “The 
beauty of a woman has destroyed many,” and “ With the wife 
of a man thou shalt not sit.”” And this again that he saith, 
“Does a man put fire in his bosom, and not burn his garments ?” 
or “ Does a man walk upon fire, and his feet not be burned?” 
“So no man who goes in to the wife of a man is pure from 
evil, and no one who approaches her is delivered.” And again 
it saith, “ Lust not for the beauty of a woman, lest she lead thee 
captive with her eyelids, and pry not after a virgin, lest thou 





* i.e., in purity of mind. 
“ These passages are from Ecclesiasticus, which was written long after the 
age in which the scene of the story is laid. If therefore Dr. Beelen can chide 
us as novatores for rejecting this book, we can chide him for supposing Clement 
would blame the elders for not remembering what was not written till long 
after they were dead. This fact is strong against the authorship of Clement. 
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perish with her desire;” and “thou shalt not be continually 
with a woman who sings beautifully ;’ and “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

14. But see what they say of the prophets, holy men, and of 
the apostles of our Lord. Let us see if one of the prophets kept 
company with virgins, or with the wives of a man, who were 
young, or with widows whom the divine apostle refused. Let us 
understand in the fear of God, the life of holy men. Behold we 
find that it is written of Moses and of Aaron, that their conduct 
and lives were with men, who lived like them; and so also 
Joshua, son of Nun: and a woman was not with them, but they 
holily ministered alone before the Lord, men with men. And 
not only so, but they taught the people that, whenever the camp 
was moved, every tribe should move apart, and women with 
women apart, and should come in the rear after the camp; and 
the men apart, in their tribes. And according to the command- 
ment of the Lord, they set out thus like a wise people, that there 
might not be any confusion because of the women when the 
camp was moved. With manners fair and orderly they set out, 
without scandal. For behold! the Scriptures testify of my 
words, when the children of Israel had passed over the sea of 
Suph,” Moses and the children of Israel sang the praises of the 
Lord, aud said, “ Let us praise the Lord, because he is greatly to 
be praised,” and after Moses had ceased from singing, then 
Miriam, the sister of Moses and of Aaron, took a cymbal in her 
hands, and all the women went out after her, and sang praises 
with her, women with women apart, as the men with men apart. 

And again, Elisha also, and Gehazi, and the sons of the 
prophets ; similarly we find that they dwelt in the fear of God, 
and there were no women dwelling with them. 

Micah, and all the prophets similarly, we find that they 
dwelt thus in the fear of the Lord. 

And, not to prolong the discourse, further, what shall we say 
of our Lord Jesus Christ? Our Lord kept company with the 
twelve apostles when he came into the world. And not only so, 
but when he sent them out, he sent them two and two together, 
men with men; and women were not sent with them, and 
neither by the way nor in the house did they dwell with 
women, or with virgins, and so they pleased God in everything. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ himself, also, when he talked with the 
Samaritan woman at the well apart, his disciples came and found 
him talking with her, and were astonished that Jesus was stand- 
ing and talking with a woman. Behold, is not this a rule which 





* i. e. ‘* The Red Sea,” or Sea of Weeds, for so it is called by the Orientals. 
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is not to be annulled, and a standard and pattern to all the 
tribes of men ? 

And not only so, but when our Lord arose from the dead and 
Mary came to the sepulchre, sbe ran and fell at the feet of our 
Lord, and worshipped him, and sought to take hold of him. 
But he said unto her, “Touch me not; for I am not yet 
ascended unto my Father.” Is it not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at of our Lord, that he did not allow Mary the blessed 
woman to touch his feet? But thou dwellest with them,” and 
art ministered unto of women and of virgins, and sleepest where 
they sleep, and women wash thy feet, and anoint thee! Alas, 
for this mind which is unbecoming! Alas, for this mind which 
is without fear! Alas, for this daring and folly without the fear 
of God! Judgest thou not thyself? Dost thou not examine 
thyself? Knowest thou not thyself and thy measure ? 

Now these things are faithful, and these things are true and 
righteous, and these are the unchangeable rules of those who 
live righteously in our Lord. 

Many holy women ministered to the saints of their posses- 
sions, as the Shilomitess* ministered to Elisha, but dwelt not 
with him; but that prophet dwelt in a house apart, and when 
her son died, she sought to throw herself at the feet of the 
prophet, and his servant suffered her not, but restrained her. 
And Elisha said to the young man, “ Suffer her, for her soul is 
in bitterness.”” From these things, therefore, it is necessary for 
us to understand their mode of life. To Jesus Christ our Lord, 
women ministered of their possessions, but dwelt not with him : 
also to the apostles, also to Paul, we find that women ministered, 
but with them they* dwelt not. But purely and holily, and 
without spot, they conducted themselves before the Lord, and 
finished their race, and received the crown through our Lord 
God Almighty. 

16. Therefore we beseech you, our brethren in the Lord, that 
these things may be observed among you as among us; and let 
us mind the same things, that we may be one with you, and ye 
may be one with us. And in everything let us all be one soul 
and one heart in our Lord. Every one that knoweth the Lord 
heareth us, and every one that is not of God heareth us not.’ He 
that will keep sanctity in truth heareth us; and the virgin who 
in truth desires to preserve virginity, heareth us, but she who 
keeps not virginity in truth heareth us not. 





¥ i.e. The women. * Heb. 2 Kings iv. 12, Shunammitess. 
“1.e. The apostles, ete. 
® This is the language of high authority, ef. 1 John iv. 6, 7. 
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Farewell, therefore, in our Lord, and rejoice in the Lord, all 
ye saints. 
Peace and joy be with you from God the Father, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
The Second Epistle of Clement, the disciple of the Apostles, 
endeth. His prayer be with us. Amen. me 
B. H. C, 








CHRONOLOGY OF OUR LORD’S LAST PASSOVER. 


In a volume of Essays published in the last year, we put for- 
ward what appeared to us a satisfactory solution of an apparent 
discrepancy of a serious nature between the narrative of St. 
John and that of the earlier evangelists, relative to our Lord’s 
last passover.* That solution has not been considered satis- 
factory by some for whose judgment we have the highest re- 
spect, while it has been received by others. We are still satis- 
fied as to its general correctness, but think the argument may 
be expressed in a better form, and in one which will enable us 
to answer objections of a grave kind urged against it. We will 
endeavour to do this in the present paper. 

The narrative of the evangelists on the point in question 
has been always a very perplexing one. One of the latest and 
most esteemed of our commentators on the New Testament has 
candidly confessed his inability to resolve its difficulty. Dean 
Alford, in the latest edition of his volume on the four gospels, 
gives the different solutions that have been offered, with the 
observation that “none of them satisfy him, and that at present 
he has none of his own.””? 

The difficulty arises hence:—the three earlier evangelists 
relate in plain language our Lord’s partaking the passover with 
the twelve apostles, and they relate it apparently as though it 
was, in every circumstance, the true and proper passover or- 





* This subscription forms no part of the original document, yet Dr. Beelen 
asks if Wetstein omitted the last clause of it, because they contain a profession 
of the doctrine of the intercession of saints. The good doctor is too much 
under a confessional bias. He translates the words Preces ejus nos adjuvent. 
The version above is literal, and the formula itself is very common in Syriac 
MSS. Of course it can never stand but as the wish of the transcriber, who may 
be anything but apostolic in his sentiments, and of a comparatively recent date. 

« Essays, Critical and Theological. By the Rev. Henry Constable, A.M. 
Longman and Co. 

& The Greek Testament. By Henry Alford, D.D., 4th Edit., on Matt. xxvi. 
17—19. 
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dained in the Old Testament. St. John, on the other hand, 
calls the day on which our Lord and his disciples partook, “ the 
preparation of the passover,”’ and tells us that when our Lord 
was on his trial before Pilate, and the day approaching to its 
close, the Pharisees and the multitude had not eaten their pass- 
over, but were only intending to do so (John xviii. 28; xix. 14). 
Between our Lord’s passover and that of his enemies there is 
then, according to these accounts, an evident difference as to 
the time of keeping it. How are we to account for it? Have 
we any better solution than the supposition that one or other of 
these accounts is incorrect ? 

We have no doubt that we have. We believe that Scripture 
itself, carefully considered, affords us the solution, and in this 
way. It will be found on consideration, that the original com- 
mand as to the passover was, that it should be killed at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth day, and eaten before the morning 
of that fourteenth day. If this can be established, there is no 
difficulty whatever remaining. From Josephus we know that 
the Pharisaical party, and the Jews generally, killed the passover 
at the close of the fourteenth day, and ate it in the beginning of the 
fifteenth day. We have only then to suppose that our Lord fol- 
lowed the precept of the law, and the entire apparent discrepancy 
in the narratives of the evangelists is removed. The three earlier 
gospels relate only our Lord’s passover: John, omitting all allu- 
sion to it, speaks only of the passover as it was kept by the 
great bulk of the people: and consequently while three gospels 
relate with perfect truth and accuracy the Lord’s passover as 
past, the fourth gospel, as truly and as accurately, relates the 
passover of the Jews in general as yet to take place. The varying 
accounts of the evangelists are, in fact, the accurate representa- 
tions of things as they actually happened,—are the indications 
of exact truth, not of imperfection or falsehood. While in 
strong corroboration of this view, though not essential to it, we 
think we shall find that among the Jews there was a small party 
agreeing with our Lord in keeping their passover, as we suppose 
him to have kept his, at a different time from that observed by 
the majority. 

In pursuing our subject we shall first have to consider care- 
fully the limits of the Jewish day,—when it began, and when it 
ended. Beyond question, we think it was reckoned from one 
evening to the next: it began at even, and it ended at even. 

The origin of this mode of reckoning their civil day would 
appear to be from Moses’ account of the days of creation. In 
Gen. i. 5, we read, “the evening and the morning were the 
first day.” And so, when speaking of each succeeding day, 
E 3 
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Moses always represents its evening as its commencing period, 
and the evening after as the commencement of the following 
day, i.e., he reckons each day as lasting from one evening to 
the next. That the Jews thus reckoned their days, one or two 
passages are quite sufficient proof. ‘From even unto even 
shall ye celebrate your Sabbath,” was God’s command to his 
people (Levit. xxiii. 32). Of course the other days ofthe week 
had the same limits as the Sabbath days. That they had we 
need go no farther than a single passage. In ] Sam. xiv. 28, 
we read, “cursed be the man that eateth any food this day.” 
But in the 24th verse, where we first read of Saul’s adjuration, 
we find that the words he used were “cursed be the man that 
eateth any food uniil evening.” From a comparison of the two 
expressions, we find that it was the recognized opinion ¢hat the 
day ended when evening came, and thus each evening ended one 
day and began the next. The Jewish day was from even to 
even. 

We will next shew that evening, when thus used as the limit 
of the day, is equivalent to sunset. In Levit. xxii. 6, 7, we read, 
“The soul which hath touched any such shall be unclean uniil 
even,” “and when the sun is down he shall be clean.’ Here 
even is equivalent with sunset as marking the limit of the day. 
Further proof seems scarcely requisite, but we will bring for- 
ward a few other passages to the same effect. In Judges xiv., 
we read of Samson’s riddle. Seven days were given to find it 
out, and if not found out before the seventh day was ended, 
Samson was to win. The time specified had all but elapsed ere 
Samson’s wife induces him to tell it to her (ver. 17). At the 
very close of it she succeeds, and enables her countrymen to con- 
quer: ‘‘and the men of the city said unto him an the seventh 
day, before the sun went down, What is sweeter than honey?” 
etc. The plain intimation here is, that if the sun had gone down 
the seventh day would have been ended, and Samson the winner. 
Sunset ended the day. So the day continued to be reckoned in 
our Lord’s time. In Mark i. 82, we read, “ And at even, when 
the sun was set, they brought unto him all that were diseased,” 
ete. The day on which Christ healed Simon’s mother-in-law 
being a Sabbath (ver. 20), the people refrained from bringing 
their sick to him till the Sabbath was past, which was at even 
or sunset. See also Luke iv. 40. From these passages it is 
evident that evening, when used to express the limit of the civil 
day, is equivalent to sunset, and that the setting of the sun 
marked the close of one day and the beginning of the next. 

This is indeed a point which is seldom disputed, and which 
it may appear useless to dwell upon. As it is however of con- 
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sequence to our argument, and has by some few been disputed, 
it is best to fix the point before proceeding further. 

We do not know if it is necessary to insist that sunset means 
the disappearance from our view of the body of the sun, not 
the departure of twilight. The Hebrew phrase woven x is as 
strong as possible for this. And on account of the necessity on 
particular occasions for knowing exactly when a day began and 
ended, such a visible sign, readily seen and apprehended, was 
requisite. Any one could tell when the body of the sun dis- 
appeared from his view, but the departure of twilight was a 
difficult point to ascertain. 

Having thus seen the exact limits of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
or civil day, we now pass on to consider what Scripture com- 
mands respecting the passover. 

The passover of Exodus xii. was killed on the fourteenth 
day of Nisan. And this is the day on which Scripture invariably 
commanded that it should be killed, (Exod. xii. 6 ; Numb. ix. 5; 
Josh. v.11.) But at what hour of the fourteenth day was the 
first passover killed? We read in Ex. xii. 6, “the whole as- 
sembly of the congregation of Israel shall kill it in the evening,” 
or, literally, “ between the evenings.”’ Different meanings have 
been attached to this phrase by Jewish and Christian commen- 
tators; some supposing it to refer to about from three o’clock 
p.m., to six o’clock p.m., i.e., the close of the day, while others 
supposed it to signify from six o’clock p.m., to about eight or 
nine o’clock p.m., i.e., the beginning of the day. We will con- 
sider this more fully farther on, but will at present confine our 
attention to the passage where the phrase first occurs. The 
twelfth chapter affords us ample proof that in this place, at any 
rate, we must understand it of the beginning of the fourteenth 
day. It was on the night of the fourteenth day that God passed 
in judgment over Egypt. It is not possible, we think, to read 
the chapter without allowing this (verses 12 and 29). And so 
Josephus relates, “on that day” (namely, the fourteenth of 
which he was speaking) “ God passed us over” (Ant., ii. xiv. 6). 
The destruction of the Egyptians, and the killing of the Paschal 
lamb, by whose blood Israel was saved, took place on the same 
day of the month. But if this were so, it follows beyond any 
question that the lamb was killed in the beginning of the day, 
ie., from about six o’clock p.m., to about nine o'clock p.m. 
It was killed and eaten before God passed in judgment over 
Egypt (verses 12 and 13). It must, therefore, have been at, or 
subsequent to, sunset, i.e., at the very beginning of the day, for 
had it been killed just previous to sunset it would have been 
killed, not on the fourteenth day at all, but at the close of the 
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thirteenth day. The first Passover then was killed in the be- 
ginning of the day, and this of course determines the sense of 
the phrase “‘ between the evenings” in this place at least, and 
with this the subsequent commands of Scripture must coincide, 

Before we pass on from this passage, it will be well to con- 
sider whether we are to take the expression of “ day ” in Exod, 
xii., in its strict civil sense, as a day accurately marked out by 
certain limits, or may take it in any looser sense. There can be 
no doubt that we must take it here as the accurately-defined 
civil day, beginning and ending at sunset. For in the first place 
this day was a sabbath (ver. 16), whose limits were, as we saw, 
accurately marked (Levit. xxiii. 832). In the second place, death 
was denounced against any Israelite who on this day should use 
leavened bread (ver. 15). They must, therefore, have known 
accurately the limits of the day. It was in fact a day as clearly 
and accurately marked in its limits as any day we can conceive, 
and we are, therefore, justified in arguing from it as. such 
a day. 

We will now pass on to another passage which shows us 
clearly that it was on the fourteenth day that God passed over 
Egypt in judgment, and that consequently our argument in the 
eleventh section is correct. In Numbers xxxiii. 3, we read, 
“ And they departed from Rameses in the first month, on the 
fifteenth day of the first month, on the morrow after the pass- 
over the children of Israel went out.’ We here learn that the 
actual day of march for the Israelites was the fifteenth day, that 
this was the day after the passover, and that consequently the 
passover was on the fourteenth day. What is meant here by 
the passover ? We are referred for our meaning of course to 
Exod. xii., and there we find that the passing of God over 
Egypt is properly and primarily called the passover, and that 
from this the feast and the sacrifice derived their name (Exod. 
xii. 11, 12, 13, 27). We cannot possibly exclude this from our 
idea of the passover. It is equally certain that our translation, 
“the morrow after the passover,”’ is a correct translation of the 
Hebrew, and that the phrase signifies the following day, so that 
if the “ morrow” signify, say, the fifteenth day of any month, 
the day after which it is the morrow must be the fourteenth 
day. An examination of the passages where the word mm occurs 
shews us that this is its invariable sense.’ 

There is, indeed, one passage where, from our translation, 
“the morrow” of a day might seem to form a part of the day 
itself. In Joshua v. 11, we read that the Israelites ate of “ the 





© See Fuerst’s Concordance ; Levit. xxiii. 1; 1 Sam. xx. 24, 27. 
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old corn of the land on the morrow after the passover,” i#.e., on 
the fifteenth day of the month, while in the twelfth verse we 
read that “ the manna ceased on the morrow after they had eaten 
of the old corn.” Now it may well be supposed that the manna 
ceased on the very day when it was not required from a supply 
of the old corn of Canaan, and, therefore, we might suppose that 
here was an instance where “ the morrow after’ something is 
done may signify the very day on which it was done. We 
should be very sorry were we obliged to put such a sense on 
words, for it would make us think them in some cases better 
adapted to mislead than to teach. But we are not compelled to 
this. Our version of ver. 12 is undoubtedly wrong. Instead of 
reading that the manna “ ceased on the morrow after they had 
eaten,” we should read “ the manna ceased on the morrow when 
they ate,”’ t.e., it ceased on the fifteenth day (the morrow of the 
passover), when they had other food to eat. That this is a 
proper and usual sense for the Hebrew particle 2, see Numbers 
xxvi. 10, in connexion with Numbers xvi. 33—35; Exod. xvi. 3; 
Levit. xxii. 16. There is here, therefore, no exception to the 
invariable sense of the Hebrew word mmn, and, therefore, Numb. 
xxxiil. 3 is a conclusive proof that the midnight passage of God 
over Egypt took place on the fourteenth of Nisan. 

There is, however, one other objection to this view which 
must not be passed over. From Numb. xxxiii. 3 we learn that 
Israel marched from Egypt on the fifteenth day of Nisan. In 
Exod. xii. 32—34, 42, we read that the night on which God 
passed over Egypt is called the night on which the Lord brought 
them out of Egypt. And, therefore, it is sometimes argued 
that the night of the passing over must have been a part of the 
fifteenth day, not of the fourteenth day, as we have supposed. 
This same twelfth chapter, however, affords us the clue to this 
difficulty. From the twenty-second verse we learn beyond a 
question that the Israelites did not march on the night when 
God passed over Egypt, for they are there strictly forbidden to 
go outside the door of their houses before morning. Why, 
then, is that night called the night of their bringing out? This 
is readily seen. It is well called so, though they did not stir 
upon that night, because on it their deliverance was effected. 
Then first Pharaoh resolved to dismiss them, and urged their 
departure, though, as we learn from Numb. xxxiii. 3, they did not 
actually march until the fifteenth day had come. And surely a 
delay of some twenty-four hours was little enough for the neces- 
sary preparations that must be made, even though we know that 
their departure was for some time being prepared for. Our only 
wonder is how they could march so soon. A great nation was 
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waking its final exodus. The borrowing, or rather requiring 
from the Egyptians their gold, and silver, and other precious 
articles, was all done after the morning light which ensued after 
the passing of God over the land; for while we learn from 
Exod. xi. 2 that the command to do so was issued previously, we 
find from xii. 35 that it was not executed till after the passover. 
And this is the view which Josephus gives us of the transaction. 
(Ant., ii. xiv. 6.) 

We have, then, we think, seen very plainly from Scripture at 
what hour of the day the first Paschal lamb was slain. Killed 
upon the fourteenth day of the month, killed several hours be- 
fore God passed over Egypt, which passing over was also on the 
fourteenth day of the month, the first Paschal lamb must have 
been slain at or subsequent to sunset, 7. e., at the beginning of the 
fourteenth day, and not at its close. 

It may not be devoid of interest, before passing on, to bring 
together into one view, and in order of time, the chief events 
which, according to the previous reasoning, occurred on the 
fourteenth and fifteenth days of Nisan in the year of the exodus. 
These days are civil days, lasting from sunset to sunset. First, 
then, on the fourteenth day at sunset came the slaying and eat- 
ing of the Paschal lambs, and the sprinkling of their blood, 
which occupied the evening and earlier portion of the night of 
this fourteenth day; at its midnight came the passing of God 
over Egypt, and the destruction of the first-born : the remainder 
of the night is occupied in Pharaoh’s urgent representations to 
Moses and Aaron to depart, in the transmission of messages to 
this effect to the Israelites, and in their making such prepara- 
tions as were possible for them within their houses ; when day- 
light came their preparations went on outside, and the people 
spoiled Egypt of its gold and silver, and so the rest of this 
fourteenth day was spent until its sunset, and the fifteenth day 
arrived. By this time the preparations of Israel were complete, 
and in the beginning of the fifteenth day, during its evening and 
early night, Israel took their first march from the city of Rameses 
to Succoth. 

We have seen from its context in Exod. xii. what the phrase 
“between the evenings” means in the first passage where it 
occurs (ver. 6). Let us now see from other places whether that 
meaning, viz., the time of sunset, is not its most natural and 
proper sense. It does not occur in many places, and in most of 
these we cannot from the context arrive at its sense. There is, 
however, one passage from which it would appear to signify the 
time subsequent to sunset. The lighting of the lamps in the 
tabernacle was commanded to be done “ between the two even- 
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ings” (Exod. xxx. $8). Now we must suppose that the lamps were 
not lighted until the light had begun to fail, and this would not be 
until after sunset, the twilight in Syria being long and bright.4 
Again, the Jews commonly reckoned their two evenings thus :— 
The first lasted from the decline of the sun to sunset; the 
second from sunset to the departure of twilight: sunset was the 
exact point of time between these two evenings. Again, this 
phrase, “ between the two evenings,” is analogous to the similar 
phrase onns:, literally “at the two lights,” and as this signifies 
the exact point where the growing and decreasing lights of day 
meet, viz., midday, so does the other signify the point of meet- 
ing of the evenings, viz., sunset. We see, then, that upon the 
whole, this is the most natural sense of the term, and that in 
which it was probably used in the Old Testament. 

We will now draw attention to another passage of Scripture 
which, in our opinion, proves beyond doubt that the time originally 
commanded by God for the slaying of the Paschal lamb was the 
time immediately subsequent to sunset, not the time before sunset. 
In Deut. xvi. 5, 6, we read, “Thou mayest not sacrifice the passover 
within any of thy gates which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
But at the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to place 
his name in, there thou shalt sacrifice the passover, at even, at 
the going down of the sun, at the season that thou camest forth 
out of Egypt.” The Hebrew for “at the going down of the 
sun,” is woe. The Septuagint translates this by “ mpos 
duopas HrLov,” and Montanus, by “circa ingredi solem,’’ inti- 
mating that the passover was to be slain about or near sunset. 
We maintain that it must be translated by “when the sun was 
set.” In the Hebrew the particle > is joined to an infinitive of 
motion, and we maintain that in every instance where this par- 
ticle is joined to an infinitive of motion or action, it is indicative 
of this motion or action as past. So Gesenius tells us in his 
dictionary, and his authority ranks very high. But an ex- 
amination of the places where the particle thus occurs has 
convinced us that it is the case. We have examined it in 
Fuerst’s Concordance, where it thus occurs in connexion with 
the verbs my, 2, xx, and other similar verbs, and have found that 
in every case where the particle does not mean “as,” it means 
“when,” and is indicative of past time, and that in no one instance 
does it mean “about.” We will refer, as instances, to Joshua iv. 
18, “ when the priests were come up ;” 2 Sam. xvii. 3, “as if all 
returned ;” Exod. xxxiii. 8, “ when Moses went out.” Not 
only do our translators thus render the phrase, but the Septua- 
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gint also always renders it thus in connexion with these verbs, 
We have then the very highest proof that this is its propér 
meaning. And now let us turn to the exact phrase in Deut. xvi. 
6, and we think we shall see reason for counting the rendering of 
the Septuagint and Montanus, though generally very high 
authorities, as here of little weight. The phrase 2 occurs 
fifteen times in the Bible; in only two of these places does the 
Septuagint translate the particle by pds and wept: it elsewhere 
translates it in accordance with our view. Thus, in Gen. xii. 14, 
what our version renders by “ When Abram was come into 
Egypt,” the Septuagint renders by “ vixa eiondOev ’ABpap ;” 
and so generally. And now why are its exceptions of no force? 
They occur in Deut. xvi. 6, and xxiv. 13, and are in both places 
connected with the setting of the sun, and in Deut. xvi. 6, with 
the killing of the passover. Now let us remember that when 
the translation of the Septuagint was made, the Jews killed the 
passover before sunset, and maintained that this was the proper 
time. In the Septuagint translation then of Deut. xvi. 6, it 
was necessary to translate the phrase by “ about sunset,” in 
order to make it in accordance with the established Jewish 
custom, and not directly contradictory of it. Hence arose their 
translation, and therefore it has little or no weight. In the one 
other passage, Deut. xxiv. 13, where they give a similar transla- 
tion, they were probably influenced by their translation in 
Deut. xvi. 6, and rendered it as they have done, that the latter 
might not be the solitary passage of a rendering of the kind. 
And now let us come to the celebrated Hebrew scholar, Mon- 
tanus. He too held that the proper time for killing the passover 
was before sunset, and therefore he of necessity gave to Deut. xvi. 
6, a rendering in agreement with his views. But when he comes 
to Deut. xxiv. 13, where he was not forced to this rendering by 
his theory of the passover, he departs from the rendering of the 
Septuagint, and takes our view ; wown 2 is here with him “ sicut 
ingredi solem,” “as the sun sets,” or, as he has it in the margin, 
* cum occubuerit sol,” “when the sun has set,” which is beyond 
any doubt its proper sense here, for the entire passage shews 
that the command is to restore the debtor his pledge at the legal 
close of the civil-day, which was not until the sun was set. 

We do not think it then presumption to say that we have 
shewn that the phrase in Deut. xvi. 6, bears beyond any fair 
dispute the sense we have put upon it, and means “ when the 
sun is set.” So it is rendered in similar and parallel places by 
every Hebrew authority; and in the very few places where two 
of these authorities depart from this rendering, we can condemn 
them by their own example elsewhere, and shew in the excep- 
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tions themselves a motive which robs them of all weight. We 
find then in Deut. xvi. 6, this command, “ Thou shalt sacrifice 
the passover at even, when the sun is gone down.’ We need 
not say that in this we find plain proof of our position, that the 
time when God originally commanded the passover to be slain 
was at or after sunset, not before sunset, as the Jews now 
maintain. 

We will now proceed to other passages of Scripture which 
speak of the time of day when the passover was originally killed. 
In many places it is commanded to be killed “in the evening ” 
(Deut. xvi. 6). Let us see if Scripture does not accurately fix 
this time. 

Of course we are not to take into consideration here the 
manner in which people speaking loosely used this term. In 
the popular language of Scripture it was often applied to the 
time preceding as well as following sunset. But there can be 
no question that, in using it in reference to the killing of the 
passover, as in reference to other matters where exactness is 
required, it was not used in the loose and popular acceptance, 
but as indicative of a certain fixed point of time. That time 
was sunset. 

We will first refer to the law relative to ceremonial defile- 
ments. In Levit. xi. 24, we read, ‘“ Whosoever toucheth the 
carcase of them shall be unclean until the evening.” Here no 
one doubts but that a definite time is meant, and that time sun- 
set, when the defilement ceased. We have numberless similar 
passages in the books of the Law. With regard to the killing 
of the passover even has the same sense, as we have seen in 
considering Deut. xvi. 6, “ Thou shalt sacrifice the passover at 
even, when the sun is gone down.”’ In regard to the time when 
fasting was to cease, it has the same fixed sense. Thus in 
Judges xx. 29, we read, “ All the people fasted wntil even,” i. e., 
as all allow, until sunset—not any time, however short, previous 
to sunset. In 2 Sam. i. 12, we have a precisely similar instance. 
This expression also signifies the fixed period of the day when 
labourers left off their work (Ruth ii. 17; Psalm civ. 23). This 
is beautifully brought out in the parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard (Matt. xx.) Here the cessation of daily toil, the hour 
of the labourer’s rest, is “ when the even was come,” i. e. the day 
being then divided into hours—precisely one hour after the last 
labourers had been hired, who wrought their hour’s work from 
our five to six o’clock p.m., and when six o’clock arrived, the 
wished-for even, laid down their tools of husbandry and received 
their hire. We thus see that in regard of matters wherein pre- 
ciseness was required, and the killing of the Paschal lamb is in 
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Deut. xvi. 6 marked as one of them, the term “even” hada 
precise meaning, and that meaning was sunset, or, after the day 
had come to be divided into hours, six o’clock p.m. When God 
commanded the passover to be killed at even, we therefore see 
that sunset, not the time before it, was intended. 

We now proceed to notices of the passovers which succeeded 
that kept in Egypt. We will fiud all that is said of them in 
strict harmony with our previous view, and no one expression 
opposed to it. The phrase which is generally used with refer- 
ence to them seems very plain. It is usually said that the pass- 
over was “ kept on the fourteenth day of the month.” Thus of 
the first passover observed in Canaan we read, “and the children 
of Israel encamped in Gilgal, and kept the passover on the four- 
teenth day of the month,” etc. (Josh. v. 10.) A similar phrase 
is found in Numb. ix. 5. Now what is meant by “ keeping” the 
passover? Plainly, the entire festival is intended, not a portion 
of it. The killing, dressing, and eating the lamb are surely 
meant. When all this was done on the fourteenth day, the killing 
of the lamb must of necessity have been done in the beginning 
of that day, i.e., at sunset, or else the festival would have been 
protracted into the fifteenth day, and the greater part of it in 
fact, and that as important a part as any, have been done on the 
fifteenth day. That the entire festival is intended by the phrase, 
we may see from 2 Chron. xxxv. There “the keeping of the 
passover (ver. 1) is explained to embrace the killing, dressing, 
and eating of the lamb (verses 1—18). 

We now pass on to the account of the passover of king 
Josiah, of which a very minute account is given us, and which 
was kept in accordance with the precepts of the law (2 Kings 
xxiii. 21 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 1—16). Of it we are told that “all 
the service of the Lord was prepared the same day” (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 16); that day was the fourteenth day of the first month 
(ver. 1); that preparation consisted in killing, sprinkling the 
blood, roasting, distributing, and eating the Paschal lamb (verses 
10—16). Now let us note the time of day on which much of 
this was done. The thing was protracted, from the great amount 
of business, far into the niyht of this fourteenth day (ver. 14). 
As Josiah’s passover then lasted to the midnight of the four- 
teenth day, it must have commenced at the beginning of that 
day, i.e., the Paschal lamb was slain at the opening of the four- 
teenth day, and not at its close. But it may be said that we 
argue with too much strictness in saying that “the same day” 
(ver. 16), necessarily means the fourteenth civil day, beginning 
and ending with sunset, for that it may very well be supposed 
to be a natural day, embracing the closing portion of the four- 
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teenth and the beginning of the fifteenth civil days. Now we 
think we have already shewn that in respect of the passover, we 
are to take the fourteenth day as the strict civil day, accurately 
marked by its legal limits. We will here advance two passages 
of Scripture which shew us that in matters where the law re- 
quired strictness, this expression is limited as we have done. In 
Levit. xxii. 30, we read of the sacrifice of thanksgiving, that “on 
the same day (7m ova) it shall be eaten up.” From this expres- 
sion we find that every portion of. the following day is excluded 
from its meaning, for in the next clause we read, “Ye shall leave 
none of it until the morrow.” The next passage is yet more 
emphatic, though it does not appear so from the Authorized 
Version. The proper translation of Deut. xxi. 23 is, “ His 
body shall not remain upon the tree, but thou shalt in any wise 
bury him ¢hat day.” From our translation we might suppose 
that “that day” embraced the whole of the night following, but 
here it certainly does not. Both Septuagint and Vulgate give 
it as we have done. But what establishes this as the proper 
rendering is the usage of the Jews founded upon this precept in 
Deuteronomy. In Joshua x. 26, 27, we find that the bodies of 
the kings who were hung were taken down just before sunset 
(Hebrew, wown wma nd; mpds Suocpas HAvov, Septuagint). They 
would not be allowed to remain there one moment after sunset, 
because Deut. xxi. 23, commanded that on the same day on which 
a man was hung he should be buried. Just so it was in the case 
of our Lord and the thieves crucified with him (John xviii. 31). 
Hurriedly, and lest the precept of Deuteronomy should be 
broken, they takedown the bodies from the cross ere the Sab- 
bath day began, which was at sunset. 

We think we have proved the first and main point of our 
argument, namely, the hour at which the passover was originally 
killed by God’s command. The Old Testament speaks on this 
point with one clear and consistent voice. As soon, according 
to it, as the fourteenth day of the first month arrived, i.e., at 
even, or sunset, which at this period of the year corresponded to 
our six o’clock p.m., the Paschal lamb was slain; it was then 
roasted and eaten, and the whole festival of the passover was 
concluded before the morning of the fourteenth day came. Such 
was the passover of Scripture, and in accordance with it we sup- 
pose that our Lord partook with his disciples. 

Our next point is easy of proof, viz., that in the time of 
Christ it was not thus generally kept. Instead of being slain in 
the beginning of the fourteenth day, and eaten ere midnight of 
that day, the Paschal lamb was slain at the close of the four- 
teenth day, and eaten in the opening hours of the fifteenth day. 
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This is an almost uncontested point. Josephus testifies to it in 
the plainest manner ; speaking of the passover, he tells us “ The 
slay their sacrifices from the ninth hour to the eleventh,” i.e,, 
from three o’clock p.m. to five o’clock, just before the fourteenth 
day ended, and the fifteenth day began.’ From this it appears 
that as to the period of killing the lamb there was a difference 
of about twenty-one hours between the time commanded by 
Scripture and the time observed by the Jews in general in 
Christ’s time, though in both cases it was to be killed on the 
same day, while as to eating the passover there was a difference 
of about four and twenty hours, and the feast was also on dif- 
ferent days, Scripture directing it to be eaten on the fourteenth 
day, while the Jews ate it on the fifteenth. For Josephus, be- 
yond any doubt, describes the usual passover of his day ;—that 
observed by the great Pharisaical party of whom he was one ;— 
and observed also by the great bulk of the nation, who blindly 
looked up to the Pharisees as their religious leaders. What 
Josephus says is also the teaching of the Rabbinical writers in 
general ; and these are, in their turn, as blindly followed by the 
great host of Christian commentators as the Pharisaical party 
were by the Jewish people. 

Here was a plain departure from scriptural precept. When 
it originated, or how, we cannot tell. The troubled times of the 
Maccabees might have allowed such a change from the original 
practice. But whenever, or however, this custom arose, here 
was one of those unscriptural traditions which the Jewish rabbis 
had plentifully introduced into the Church, and which our Lord 
authorized his disciples to neglect (Mark vii. 1—9). 

On the difference between the precept of Scripture and the 
practice of the Jews generally in Christ’s time, we rest the re- 
conciling of the apparently conflicting statements of the evange- 
lists. Our Lord and his disciples, following the command of 
the law, killed the passover at the even of the fourteenth day, 
i.e., at its commencement, and ate it on the same evening. The 
Pharisees and people generally, on the other hand, many hours 
after the Lord had finished his passover, had not yet killed 
theirs, but meant to do so at the close of that same day, viz., 
the fourteenth, from three to five p.m., and to eat it on the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth day. The three earlier evangelists speak 
only of the Lord’s passover: John speaks only of that of the 
nation generally. Both passovers were killed the same day, but 
at very different periods of it; so that when one was over the 
other was only in preparation, and long after the Lord had par- 
taken, his enemies were but intending to partake. 

¢ Josephus, B. J., vi., ix. 3. 
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Before we proceed to shew that the above view completely 
reconciles the different statements of the evangelists, it may be 
well to see if there are not some traces to be found of a party 
in the Jewish nation in Christ’s time who kept their passover as 
we have argued that the law commanded. We do not rest our 
argument upon the discovery of such a party: we think it is 

roved without it. 

And in the first place, the undoubted fact that our Lord with 
his disciples did, according to the testimony of three of the 
evangelists as compared with St. John, kill his passover about 
twenty-one hours before the Jews in general killed theirs, and 
ate it about twenty-four hours before they ate theirs, is, we 
think, a very clear indication of the existence of such a party. 
The general passover was only in preparation when Jesus stood 
before the Roman governor (John xix. 24; xviii. 28). Yet on 
the previous evening he sat down to a feast which, according to 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, he and the disciples with him called 
and regarded as the true and proper passover (Matt. xxvi. 18; 
Mark xiv. 14; Luke xxii. 15). Is it not the natural inference 
that they regarded the time of their observing it as the proper 
time, or in other words, that there were some among the Jews 
who thought that the passover should be kept, in order to ob- 
serve the law, at a time somewhat anterior to that on which it 
was kept by the body of the nation? 

In Joseph of Arimathzea, Dean Alford considers we have an 
instance of a man who had eaten the passover before the greater 
number had done so. His words are, “it would appear from 
Joseph of Arimathea going to Pilate during the rapacxev) 
(Matt. xv. 43), that he also had eaten his passover.’’ If he had 
done so, it is a very clear proof that there existed such a party 
as we suppose, for no conceivable reason can be given why he 
should have eaten his passover before others, except that he 
thought they were in error as to the time. 

The case of Joseph leads us naturally to consider a passage 
in St. John which has caused a good deal of perplexity, and 
which the learned Dean of Canterbury thinks to “labour under 
no small exegetic difficulties” in consequence.’ The reason why 
he supposes that Joseph had eaten his passover is his going to 
Pilate, by which going he would have contracted an unclean- 
ness which would hinder his joining in the passover (John xviii. 
28). It was this dread which kept the accusers of Jesus from 
going into Pilate’s judgment hall. The Dean’s perplexity arises 
hence, that he does not think the uncleanness thus contracted 





f Alford, Com. in Matt, xxvi. 17—19. ® Com. in John xviii. 28. 
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could have kept them from joining in a feast which was not to 
be celebrated till the beginning of the next day, while the un- 
cleanness itself did not last till the next day. The explanation 
seems to lie here. Ordinary uncleanness only lasted to the 
close of the day on which it was contracted (Levit. xi. 24—28) ; 
but there was an uncleanness which lasted for seven days. It 
was contracted by touching the dead body of a man (Numb. 
xix. 11). Such an uncleanness contracted on the first day of 
unleavened bread would have prevented the Jews from joining 
in the feast celebrated on the next day, or from taking any part 
in the seven days’ solemnity (Numb. ix. 7—11). Now the law 
nowhere, that we know of, made such an act as going into 
Pilate’s judgment hall the cause of such an uncleanness; but 
we suppose that the Pharisees, in their excessive hatred of the 
Romans and their bigotry towards all Gentiles, had made it 
such an act. Gentile contamination was with them equal to 
the greater defilement of Numb. xix. 11. 

We will now shew further evidence of the existence of such 
a party as we have supposed in page 63. It is based upon the 
fact, that there was by no means an unanimous opinion as to the 
time of the day when God commanded (Exod. xii. 6) that the 
lamb should be slain. There was a controversy, in fact, what 
was the meaning of the expression there, “ between the even- 
ings.’ Gesenius, when explaining the Hebrew term, says that 
“according to the Karaites and Samaritans it was the time be- 
tween sunset and dark, but according to the Pharisees and the 
Rabbinists, it was from the time when the sun begins to decline 
until actual sunset.”’* Kuinoel, in his Greek Testament, tells 
us that “it is not greatly to be wondered at that the Sadducees 
and Pharisees differed among themselves on this point (viz., the 
day of the passover) when they disagreed on very many other 
points, and disagreed as to the time when the Paschal lamb should 
be slain, and on the explanation of Exod. xii. 6.”' The mean- 
ing of the command in Exod. xii. 6, “the whole assembly shall 
kill it between the evenings,” was then a disputed matter in our 
Lord’s time: some affirmed that it should be killed between 
sunset and dark; others, and these the most numerous and in- 
fluential by far, between the sun’s decline and his setting.” 

But it may be said, suppose this difference to have existed, 
how does it make out your point? Very clearly, as it appears 
tous. The Jewish civil day began with one sunset and ended 
with the next. From sunset to dark was the beginning of this 





4 Gesenius onxw. London: Howell and Stuart. 1827. 
i Kuinoel, Gr. Test., in Matt. xxvi. 17. 
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day, from the sun’s decline to his setting was its close. All 
parties among the Jews killed the lamb upon the fourteenth 
day. If then one party killed it between sunset and dark, this 
party must have killed it at the beginning of the fourteenth 
day ; and if another party killed it between the sun’s decline 
and his setting, this party must have killed it at the close of 
the fourteenth day. The fact then of a Jewish controversy in 
Christ’s day upon the sense of the expression, “ between the 
evenings,” found in Exod. xii. 6, is proof of the existence of a 
party who differed from the dominant party, in maintaining 
that the passover should be killed in the beginning and not at 
the close of the fourteenth day, and, consequently, eaten in the 
evening of the fourteenth day, not in the evening of the fif- 
teenth. 

We now pass on to shew that, according to the view here 
taken, there is perfect harmony between the earlier gospels and 
that of John. But first it will be necessary to remove one or 
,two objections which have been, or may be, brought against our 
view. 

We suppose that the three earlier evangelists teach that our 
Lord partook of the true and proper passover in every essential 
particular as it was originally commanded, killing it at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth day, and eating it that same evening. 
Every expression found in them is consistent with the idea that 
they at least considered it such, nor, excepting for what St. 
John says, would any doubt have ever been entertained on the 
subject. Dean Alford, however, advances two reasons why, 
according to him, the feast which they relate could not have 
been “the ordinary passover of the Jews.’ “When this,” 
(Exod. xii. 22,) he says, “ was eaten, none might go out of the 
house until morning ; whereas not only did Judas go out during 
the meal (John xiii. 29), but our Lord and his disciples went 
out when the meal was finished. Also when Judas went out, it 
was understood that he was gone to buy, which could not have 
been the case had it been the night of eating the passover, 
which in all years was Sabbatically hallowed.’ 

We cannot see any force in either of these objections. With 
regard to the first, every one is aware that between the first 
passover in Egypt and subsequent passovers there were several 
circumstantial differences. For instance, the first passover 
was to be eaten “with loins girded, the shoes on the feet, 
the staff in the hand, and in haste” (Exod. xii. 11). Later 
passovers were eaten reclining and at leisure. The difference of 
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the circumstances required such a departure from the first 
Paschal feast. The probibition to go out on the night of the 
first passover was evidently of this kind too. On that night 
the Lord passed over Egypt to smite those who were not pro- 
tected by the blood of the Paschal lamb, and therefore all should 
remain within their tents. But at later passovers such a prohi- 
bition was needless, and therefore our Lord did not regard it, 
With respect to the Dean’s second objection, there does not 
appear anything in Scripture to prevent a man from buying on 
the first day of the feast. The precept in Exod. xii. 16, is, “in 
the first day there shall be an holy convocation, no manner of 
work shall be done in them save that which every man must eat.” 
There is here evidently a permission to do what was necessary 
towards the feast upon this day, and doubtless if it was neces- 
sary to buy for this purpose, and it was for this Judas was sup- 
posed to have gone out, the Lord did not prohibit it. The 
Dean’s objections then to our Lord’s passover having been the 
passover of Scripture do not bear him out. But in addition to, 
these objections, Dean Alford also says that there are expres- 
sions in St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s gospels which are utterly 
inconsistent with the idea that according to them “ our Lord ate 
the passover at the strictly legal, the Jews at an illegal, time.” 
A brief reference to the passages will shew that with our view 
they are entirely consistent, and are in fact confirmatory of it. 
The passages are, Mark xiv. 12, and Luke xxii. 7. “And the 
first day of unleavened bread when they killed the passover” 
(Mark). “Then came the day of unleavened bread when the 
passover must be killed”? (Luke). Alford’s comment on this is, 
that these expressions “denote the ordinary day, when they, 
(i.e., the Jews) sacrificed the passover.” This comment is no 
doubt correct. Both evangelists imply that the day on which 
Jesus kept his passover was also the day on which the Jews killed 
theirs. This is what we have all through insisted on. Our 
theory is that our Lord and the Pharisees killed the passover on 
the same day, though at different hours, and the evangelists 
here imply that it was upon the same day, viz., the fourteenth 
of Nisan, that both killed it. 
But there is an expression in the Gospels themselves which 
may appear opposed to our theory. We have supposed that our 
Lord’s Passover was killed in the very beginning of the four- 
teenth civil day, and eaten upon the same night. Now the 
Evangelists tell us that it was on “the evening” of the first day 
of unleavened bread that our Lord sat down with the twelve to 
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the Paschal supper, after all the necessary preparation had been 
made. This might seem to prove that the preparation had been 
made before even, i. e., before the commencement of that day on 
which they ate the Passover, or, in other words, that the lamb 
had been slain from about three to five o’clock, p.m., of one day, 
in conformity with the common custom, and eaten on the be- 
ginning of the next (Matt. xxvi. 20; Mark xiv. 7). In order 
to answer this difficulty, it is only necessary to show that, while 
“evening,” where spoken of matters where precision was re- 
quired, meant the time of sunset, it had, in its popular accepta- 
tion, a much wider meaning, and embraced a considerable time 
previous and subsequent to sunset. In the history of the feed- 
ing the 5,000 men in the desert of Bethsaida, we have a good 
example of the large space of time which this term had in its 
popular sense (Matt. xiv.; Mark vi.; Luke ix.) The period 
of time before the miracle is said by Matthew to have been “ the 
evening” (Matt. xiv. 15). From St. Luke’s parallel expres- 
sion, ‘‘ when the day began to wear away,” and from the length 
of time required for the subsequent proceedings—the consulta- 
tion with the disciples, the orderly arrangement of the multi- 
tude, the feeding of the great body assembled, the gathering up 
the fragments, the sending away the people—all which took 
place ere it was dark (John vi. 17), St. Matthew must have 
intended by “evening” a considerable time before sunset, com- 
mencing from the period when the sun began to decline to the 
west. But after all this had taken place, the period when 
Christ sat alone on the mountain, and when the disciples were in 
the ship on the sea, is still called “ evening” (Matt. xiv. 23; 
Mark vi. 47). From St. John’s use of the term, indeed 
(vi. 15—17), we see that it included the whole period of twi- 
light, until darkness covered the earth. The twilight in Syria 
occupies a considerable time. Mr. Stanley, in his work on 
Syria and Palestine, speaks of the “long bright glow which suc- 
ceeds an eastern sunset ;” and Aben Ezra mentions that it 
usually continues light after sunset for an hour and three- 
quarters.’ It is most likely, therefore, that the time which St. 
John calls “ evening”? was not far from our ten o’clock, p.m., 
ie, that “evening ” in its popular use included probably five or 
six hours. Now, just as in the feeding of the multitude, Matthew 
and Mark call the time of the day long subsequent to sunset 
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that in the former Christ is described as being by himself on 
the mountain, and in the latter as sitting down with the apostles, 
And the Jewish custom of not eating the Passover until night 
was fully come corroborates this.” There is nothing, therefore, 
in the expression to forbid our supposing that “at even,” i.e., 
at sunset, the disciples killed the lamb, and that “ at even,” i.e., 
some two hours after, they sat down to eat it, having in the in. 
terval made the necessary preparation, which this would give 
quite sufficient time for doing (Gen. xvii. 4—8). We will now, 
therefore, pass on to St. John’s Gospel, merely remarking the 
skill, designed or undesigned, with which all reference to the 
passover of the Jews in general is avoided by the three earlier 
evangelists. They would not confound two things in some re- 
spects unlike. 

We have to make the same remark of St. John. He care- 
fully avoids one single allusion to the Lord’s passover as a pass- 
over. For anything we could learn from him, the Lord might 
not have eaten any passover at all. Now, though some think 
differently, John must have seen some at least, probably all, of 
the other Gospels, and known that they described the Lord 
as having eaten the passover. But he, too, would not confound 
two different things. He had occasion, more than once, to refer 
to the common Jewish passover, and he will not confuse his 
readers by reference to that of Christ. He, like the other evan- 
gelists, had his peculiar subject, and he keeps to it; and so we 
have two distinct paintings, each with a different subject, instead 
of two distinct paintings, each attempting to depict on one can- 
vass two different subjects, and so confounding them both 
together. John describes the Jewish passover of his day, and so 
we have it brought before us exactly as it was. There is nothing 
to distract our attention. We can compare in at our leisure 
with the passover of Christ, and with the passover of the law, 
and see how and wherein it differed from each, and whether it 
or that of Jesus was the passover of Moses. 

It is not out of place to remark that this is a feature of 
Scripture running through it from first to last. Its narrative is 
simple narrative—nothing more. Each writer relates what is to 
be related, without attempting to give any views of his own 
about them, or any reconciliations of them with other accounts. 
Though narrative of the natural and the miraculous, the usual 
and the most extraordinary, the same simple pen runs on, never 
stopping, wondering, commenting, apologizing, explaining, ob- 
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jecting, doubting—simply relating—yet doing so, when closely 
examined, with a skill beyond that of man. 

The first passage in John that calls for our consideration is 
xiii. 1, 2. He there says that the supper which our Lord par- 
took of with his disciples, and which, in common with all but 


- unanimous opinion, we hold to have been the Paschal supper 


described by the other evangelists, was “ before the feast of the 
passover.” So it was. It was the day before it. Following 
the corrupt rabbinical tradition, the Jews killed their passover 
at the close of the fourteenth day, and partook of it on the 
fifteenth. The Lord ate his Paschal feast at the same time that 
Israel did in Egypt under Moses, but in his time the common 
Jewish Paschal feast was not till the following day ; the Paschal 
supper of Jesus was before the common feast of the passover. 

The next passage is John xiii. 29. At what we suppose to 
have been our Lord’s Paschal supper, when he told Judas to do 
quickly what he was determined to do, we read that some of the 
Apostles thought that this was said “ because Judas had the bag, 
that he might buy what they had need of against the feast. It 
is here urged that they could not then have been partaking of 
the Paschal feast, since they are described as looking forward to 
its celebration. There is here no difficulty of the smallest 
moment. The day after the passover was to the Apostles a great 
feast day (Numb. xxviii. 16, 17). Partaking of the passover on 
the fourteenth day, they were also looking forward to the feast 
of the fifteenth. 

The expression in John xix. 14 is quite agreeable to this view. 
The Apostle here calls the day on which our Lord was on his 
trial before Pilate “the preparation of the passover.” This is 
understood as signifying the day before the passover, and so it 
does. According to the original institution, indeed, the prepa- 
ration of the passover was made upon the same day on which it 
was eaten. Such was our Saviour’s passover, prepared and eaten 
the say day. But the alteration made by the prevailing Jewish 
party in this institution had placed the preparation and the eat- 
ing of the passover upon different days. Accordingly the four- 
teenth of Nisan, the day on which our Lord was on his trial, 
and especially its closing hours, was “ the preparation ” of that 
passover which the Pharisees partook of in the beginning of the 
fifteenth. 

Once more it is urged that John, xix. 31, presents a view in- 
consistent with the earlier Gospels. It presents none in the 
smallest measure opposed to them on this theory. It brings 
before us the request of the Jews to Pilate that the bodies of 
those crucified should be taken from the cross ere the rapidly- 
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approaching Sabbath should commence, “‘ because that Sabbath 
day was an high day.” The peculiar sacredness of this approach- 
ing Sabbath is supposed to have arisen from its being the day of 
the passover also, and that consequently the day of the cruci- 
fixion could not have been the day of the passover. But our 
theory fully accounts for the peculiar sacredness of this Sabbath. 
Supposing our Lord to have been crucified on the fourteenth day 
of the month, the day following was not only a Sabbath, but 
was also the feast-day of Numb. xxvii. 17, and was, also, accord- 
ing to common usage, the day of eating the passover. It was, 
indeed, in Jewish eyes, “ an high day.” 

We have thus, we think, shewn that all the passages in St. 
John’s Gospel which are usually supposed to be inconsistent with 
the other Gospels, are readily reconciled to them on our theory ; 
we will now, in conclusion, bring forward one or two passages 
from St. John’s Gospel which prove very plainly that his reckon- 
ing of the day of the month on which Christ was crucified, 
and on which he partook of his passover, agrees exactly with the 
chronology of the other evangelists. 

These relate that this took place within the twenty-four 
hours of the first day of unleavened bread, i. e., the fourteenth 
of Nisan. Let us then turn to a passage in St. John which 
plainly supposes this. In xix. 14 he calls this “ the preparation 
of the passover.’ This could be no other day than the four- 
teenth. For what is meant by the preparation of the passover? 
It meant the killing and dressing of the Paschal lamb (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 10—16). But according to universal consent this was to 
be done on the fourteenth day. Whatever other difference there 
- might have been, there was none on this point. The hour of 

preparation may have been different with different parties ; the 
day with all was the same. ‘When St. John, then, calls 
the day of the crucifixion “the preparation of the passover,” 
he agrees exactly with the reckoning of the other Gospels, which 
style it “the first day of unleavened bread.” Again, from the 
question of Pilate in John xviii. 89, we know, according to this 
Gospel, the passover had begun, and was entered on. It was 
only during the Paschal season that the Romans gratified popu- 
lar feeling by the release of a state prisoner. The day of the 
crucifixion was then, according to John’s account, part of the 
Paschal season, and as nobody argues that it was the second, or 
any later day of this season, it must have been its first day—the 
fourteenth of Nisan—the first day of unleavened bread of the 
early Gospels. John’s reckoning synchronises with theirs. 

We venture, then, with perfect confidence, to lay this paper 
before the public as a reconciliation of St. John with the other 
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evangelists on a very important point. We have merely sought 
after the truth, and have consciously strained no argument in 
support of our views. We have sought to interpret Scripture 
according to the natural force of its language, and it becomes 
those who may differ from our view to show that our interpreta- 
tion of it is incorrect. On one point alone, in our opinion—but 
that is not an essential point—are we at fault. We cannot tell 
when the change we have supposed in the time of killing and 
eating the passover took place. In every other respect, we con- 
sider our argument complete. We have shewn from Scripture 
what the time for doing this originally was. We have shewn 
that the prevailing Jewish party did not observe this time; and 
that our Saviour did. We have given very strong grounds, at 
least, for believing that in his time others agreed with him in his 
departure from common custom.” And we have shewn that this 
theory, supposing it to be true, is a perfect reconciliation of a dis- 
crepancy which no other theory has solved. The difference of 
the evangelists, so far from being a proof of error, is but one of 
innumerable proofs of the perfect accuracy and fidelity of their 
narratives. H. C. 








MODERN MIRACLES.—_THE ABBE PARIS. 


Amone the controversies which have distracted the Romish 
communion, that concerning Jansenism is one of the most 
remarkable. Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres, left at his 
death, in 1638, a manuscript, which was published afterwards 
under the title of Augustinus. This book caused great sensation 
among the Jesuit party, and led to a succession of disputes 
which lasted for more than a century. All forms of influence 
were employed to suppress certain opinions said to be taught in 
the book of Jansen, but in vain. Jansenism still gathered 
around its standard men of strong religious sentiments, and not 
seldom men distinguished for their genius and erudition. Even 
the famous bull of Clement the XI., known as the bull Unigenitus, 
was insufficient to quell the storm, and in France especially, 
many appealed from it to a future council, and were known as 
appellants. Among these appellants was Francis de Paris, a 
deacon of the church of Paris, whom Mosheim accurately 
describes as “(a man of noble birth, but of a gloomy tempera- 
ment and excessively superstitious, and one who had voluntarily 
brought on his own death by abstinence from food and other 
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self-tortures.” The name of this person, and the fact that mira- 
cles were said to be wrought at his tomb, are best known among 
us probably from the notice of them by Paley in his Evidences, 
As the history is a curious one, and its details not commonly 
known, it is proposed to give a brief sketch of the life of this 
singular man, and a short account of the miracles and the con- 
troversy which they excited. We shall derive our materials 
chiefly from the accounts left us by those who believed in and 
defended the genuineness of the miracles. These materials are 
chiefly a short memoir of De Paris, sundry anonymous treatises 
on the miracles published from 1731 to 1734, and the writings 
of M. Montgeron, one of the most indefatigable apologists of 
the miracles, to which we may add a MS. volume in quarto, in 
our own possession, containing additional details, which appear 
to be, in part at least, unpublished. 

The story of the life of M. Francois de Paris is soon told. 
He was the child of illustrious parents, and born at Paris, June 
30th, 1690. While yet a child he was characterized by many 
qualities which indicated the tendency of his mind. At the age 
of seven or eight years he was sent to school at Nanterre, where 
the regular canons found him so inapt a scholar, that his parents 
had to withdraw him from the school and take him home again. 
He was then instructed by private teachers, and acquired some 
taste for reading ; above all, he took pleasure in reading the 
Bible. At the age of ten he was sent to the college of the Four 
Nations, where his tendencies became still more marked. While 
conscientious in his attendance to study, he would rise from his 
bed in the night, and weep and pray upon the floor of his room. 
His quiet and retiring disposition made him court solitude, and 
led him to flee from the ordinary amusements of youth. He 
took no part in boyish games, went to see no sights, and even 
avoided taking walks in company, his only diversion was to visit 
one or two friends whom he found like-minded with himself. 

Having completed his course in philosophy he made known 
to his parents his desires to become an ecclesiastic, but this was 
altogether opposed to their wish, and they required him to enter 
upon the study of law. He conscientiously obeyed them, and 
when his course was finished repeated his request. He was now 
in his twenty-second year. All that he could obtain from his 
parents was the permission to retire for some time as a layman 
to one or two religious houses, a permission which he gladly 
embraced. His friends soon repented of the concession they 
had made, and recalled him to the parental roof, beneath which 
he continued the practices which he had begun at the places of 
his retreat. In the solitude of his chamber he spent his time 
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in prayer and the reading of the Bible, “calmly expecting the 
time when God would set him free.” An attack of the small 
pox disfigured him, and made him less attractive to the world, 
but on his recovery his parents renewed their endeavours to 
induce him to follow his worldly interests; promises, threats, 
and all means were used in vain, and he was eventually dismissed 
from the bosom of his family. This expulsion was to him a 
deliverance, and in August, 1713, he re-entered the seminary of 
St. Magloire, where he took the ecclesiastical dress and the 
tonsure. He gave himself up to a life of seclusion, and to the 
performance of those exercises which he regarded as the duties 
of his station. The death of his parents soon after, relieved 
him from further anxiety, and the diversion from him of most 
of the property which he would have inherited, caused him no 
regret. 

. In 1715 he took orders, and not long subsequently consented 
to take charge of the affairs of his younger brother. This drew 
him from his retirement, but he persisted in his ascetic practices, 
and in the course of studies which he had entered upon. His 
house, while he had one, was furnished in the simplest manner ; 
indeed, his whole furniture consisted of a bed, a table and three 
chairs. He abstained from the use of wine, ate as little as he 
could, and fasted every Friday. His scanty fare was shared by 
the poor, and all he had was placed at the disposal of the needy. 
With singular zeal he distributed many copies of religious books, 
and especially of the New Testament, and he did all he could 
for the benefit of others. Of course, so austere and remarkable 
a life attracted attention, and he was made a sub-deacon of the 
parish of St. COme. Further advancement was well nigh forced 
upon him, but he escaped the promotion which he did not wish. 
In 1719 he retired to the college of Bayeux, where he redoubled 
his mortifications, wearing a hair shirt next his skin, and expos- 
ing himself to the extremes of heat and cold. 

In 1720 he was made a deacon by the Cardinal de Noailles, 
but he obstinately refused to accept of any appointment which 
would require him to come more into public. He strove to rival 
and surpass the greatest ascetics of his time, sold his house and 
furniture, gave away the proceeds, and dismissed his servant. 
He withdrew to a miserable lodging in the Faubourg St. Marcel, 
where he redoubled his devotion to those practices which he 
regarded as essential to the highest sanctity. With a strange 
ingenuity he devised new methods of mortification, and shut 
himself in his chamber, from which he went out only on Sun- 
days and festivals. His hour for rising was four in the morning, 
and three times every night he left his bed to pray. He fasted 
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and practised other austerities to such a degree that he became 
subject to convulsions. Nothing daunted, he continued his 
privations in the hope of complete detachment from the world, 
He now began to rise at two hours after midnight, and spent 
his time in meditation and prayer. His food was the coarsest 
bread, with soup made of cabbages, and rice boiled in water, 
His cabbage was boiled once a fortnight, and his rice once a 
week, part of it being daily warmed for his use. For exercise 
he laboured in the garden, for which it was his task to draw 
water from a deep well. After his death many persons used to 
go on pilgrimage to this well to drink the water! Abandoning 
-the use of linen, he clothed himself in coarse woollen, and slept 
in his clothes on a palliasse, upon the floor, or upon a sorry 
mattress. Next to his breast he wore a texture of iron rings in 
the form of a heart, and armed with points which pierced his 
flesh. Round his waist he wore a girdle similarly armed, but 
his confessor compelled him to abandon this for an iron chain 
wrapped two or three times round his right arm. In preparing 
his food, for ordinary fuel he used pieces of turf, because their 
smoke and smell seemed better fitted to mortify his senses. 
His external appearance was so wretched that he was fit for no 
company,—cloak, coat, shoes, and hat being of the worst pos- 
sible. He hid himself from his own friends, and would go and 
lodge with the poorest; indeed, he stripped himself of all he 
had, and gave away his income as fast as he received it. That 
he might have more to give, he learned the trade of a stocking 
weaver, and laboured hard at this humble calling. 

In 1725 he was compelled by the authorities to undertake 
the functions of his office, which he did at St. Medard in Paris. 
Apart from the singularity of his conduct, he seems to have had 
some good qualities which are very rare. It is no wonder that 
while he found admirers and imitators, he found enemies, but he 
heeded neither and pursued his course. One day his friends 
gave him, for a treat, some salad mixed with oil and vinegar, 
this he accepted, but did not eat it till he had washed out the 
oil and vinegar in water! ‘To carry out more perfectly his 

lans he went on certain pilgrimages, exposing himself to every 
possible hardship and fatigue. The result of one of these 
journeys was to throw him upon a sick bed, but he was no sooner 
off it than he renewed his self-martyrdom with some fresh 
severities. He took up his quarters in a shed in the garden, 
where he slept on an old chest, with two wooden logs for pillows. 
Again his health broke down, and this time he was visited with 
a dangerous tumour, which compelled the physicians to take 
him in hand, he submitted himself reluctantly, and only in part, 
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to their directions. It was evident that he could not last long, 
he therefore made his will, and prepared to die; his closing 
agonies were intense, and he fell a sacrifice to his mistaken 
austerities on the lst May, 1727, in the thirty-seventh year of 
his age. 

When it was noised abroad that he was dead, people flocked 
to his bedside, kissed his feet, carried away single hairs of his 
head as precious relics, and touched his body and his coffin with 
chaplets, images, and books, which were kept as holy things. 
He was buried in the cemetery of St. Medard, where his brother 
erected a monument with a long inscription to his memory. 

We do not pause to reflect on a life so perversely thrown 
away, from false notions of obedience to Him who will have 
mercy and not sacrifice. Many accounted him a saint of the 
first magnitude, and the Jansenist party, to which he was 
warmly attached, encouraged the persuasion, and very soon pub- 
lished the astounding fact that miracles were being wrought at 
his tomb. Prove this, and not only do you prove him a saint, 
but you secure the divine testimony in favour of Jansenism, and 
by implication the condemnation of the Jesuits. Judge if the 
Jesuits were to be so easily foiled. Yet it required no small 
courage to attack these miracles, many of them were public 
enough, and involved extraordinary circumstances, the belief of 
them was popular, and the Jansenists pointed to them with 
triumph. 

It very soon began to be hinted that extraordinary benefits 
were obtained through the intercession of M. de Paris, but it 
was some months before any notable example took place. At 
length in June, 1728, one Pierre Lero, who had been afflicted 
with ulcers in his legs, was induced to visit the tomb of de 
Paris, which he did on foot, but with great difficulty. Lero 
prayed upon the grave of the saint (as he is called), and pro- 
mised certain masses if relieved. The sacristan gave him a 
morsel of the bedstead of the defunct to be applied to his sick 
limb, and departed. From day to day he got better, and 
another visit cured him completely! Such is the statement of 
the Jansenists, and if true, we must admit that it was a remark- 
able occurrence, but then the cure was gradual. 

A second case was that of one Marie Orge, a woman of fifty- 
seven years of age, who suffered from erysipelas in the right leg, 
from fevers, and vomitings, with other ailings. Surgical aid 
rendered her very little assistance, so she visited the cemetery 
of St. Medard, where she prayed fervently for restoration, and 
went home much better, and was soon quite cured, and lived 
three years longer, when she died of quite a different malady. 
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The Jesuits persuaded her for a time to deny her first statement, 
but she returned to it, and died declaring it to have been true. 

Six months after the death of de Paris, Elizabeth Laloe, a 
convert from Protestantism, who suffered from a severe injury 
caused by a blow upon her breast, affirmed that she had been 
healed by the application of the relics of the Jansenist saint. 

In July, 1728, Madlle. Mossaron, who was afflicted with con- 
vulsions and partial paralysis, derived some benefit from a visit 
to the tomb. 

In June, 1728, an inquiry was instituted into the genuine- 
ness of the asserted miracles. 

In November, 1730, a remarkable case occurred in the effect 
produced upon one Anne le Franc, who had lost the use of her 
legs, and was almost blind, who had been blooded more than 
three hundred times, and had received extreme unction twenty 
times. It was affirmed that she had been cured in answer to a 
prayer offered upon the grave of M. de Paris. This cure was 
sustained by no fewer than one hundred and twenty certificates. 

To confirm this miracle, it was asserted that soon after it a 
person named le Doux, who lay at the point of death, had been 
cured by the use of relics of de Paris, and this was followed by 
a case in which a man who had lost one eye and almost another 
obtained relief at the tomb; unfortunately, the blind eye was 
not restored. 

The Jesuits, who have always been admirable tacticians, as 
bold as they were clever, saw that to allow the miracle on Anne 
le Franc to pass unchallenged would be very adverse to their 
course, and attacked it. The first result of the inquiries insti- 
tuted was a document:emanating from the Archbishop of Paris, 
declaring the said miracle false, and forbidding the faithful to 
honour the tomb of the new saint, or to say masses in his 
honour. This mandement, as it was called, was publicly read in 
the churches, and excited the strongest and most opposite feel- 
ings. Some of the Paris clergy counted it a triumph and ex- 
pressed themselves accordingly, while others declared their 
dissent from it, and urged the people to trust in M. de Paris 
still, and still to visit his tomb. As might be supposed, the de- 
votion at the tomb continued in defiance of authority, and new 
miracles were alleged as an answer to the document. Pilgrims 
from all parts of France were reputed to have been cured, and 
the most marvellous effects were attributed to the relics of the 
deceased abbé. Some who possessed them were rendered in- 
vulnerable, others received the gift of prophecy, and others were 
influenced in other ways. Those who slighted the new saint 
were said to be miraculously punished. The reports of these 
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miracles were presented to the archbishop, and new enquiries 
were demanded. On the other hand, the opposition became 
more determined than ever, and resisted with all its energy the 
efforts of the partizans of the miracles; even the court of Rome 
was moved, and took part in the controversy, ranked M. de 
Paris among the heretics and schismatics outside the pale of the 
Church, and declared the miracles false. The memoir of de 
Paris was condemned by the Inquisition, and publicly burned 
by the executioner. The excommunication of the saint, as they 
called him, had little influence in quelling the commotion, and 
the numerous writings which appeared against them, by their 
very violence, rather inflamed their passions than convinced 
them. The very Protestants took part in the affair, and, at the 
expense of their consistency (such was their hatred of the 
Jesuits), sided with the Jansenists. 

The miracles still continued, and the number of the disciples 
of the new saint increased, in the face of all opposition. One of 
the most extraordinary results was the conversion of M. Mont- 
geron, a man of high rank, but a most worldly character. This 
man was so affected by what he saw, or fancied, at the tomb, 
that he abandoned his course of life, and was for many years the 
most active defender of the miracles, which he recorded in suc- 
cessive publications. Nothing could shake his faith, and 
although severely punished he persevered, and dying left behind 
him a MS. on the subject, which he had written in prison. 

Interdicts, threats, imprisonments were repeated, but all to 
no purpose. At length the king published an ordonnance for 
the closing of the cemetery of St. Medard, where de Paris was 
buried, and it was seriously proposed to exhume his body, to 
remove it beyond the reach of the credulous and intoxicated 
multitude, who were not content with relics and images, but 
would get as near to their beloved saint as it was possible. 
Gradually, however, the confusion died away, the crowd di- 
minished, the miracles decreased in number, and in the course 
of a few years the affair was practically at an end. The cause 
of Jansenism suffered by that which might have been its glory, 
and they lost the desperate throw on which they had staked 
almost their existence. If the Abbé Paris had died in league 
with the Jesuits, the Romish calendar would have gained a 
saint, but the case was otherwise, and the result that which we 
have indicated. Little more than a century has passed away, 
and the whole subject is well nigh forgotten. Strange that a 
controversy which agitated France for years, and excited the 
attention and interest of Europe, should have left so little to 
remind us of it, but perhaps it is owing to the fact that while 
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the Jansenists have passed away, the Jesuits have since then 
seen reverses which make us wonder that they still exist. 

We might ask what would have been the result of such 
minute examination in other cases of pretended miracles and 
saints. While the dispute lasted, the writer of a series of 
letters, professedly by an Englishman, adopted this line of 
tactics, but as he was compelled to publish surreptitiously, as 
well as to write anonymously, he had no fair field, and effected 
nothing. 

The history is not without its lessons, certainly few canonized 
saints have had so many miracles alleged in their favour, seldom 
have they been so minutely described, so publicly performed, so 
solemnly attested. Yet these miracles of M. de Paris, with all 
these advantages, and recorded by contemporaries as regularly 
as we record court news, were pronounced a cheat and a lie, 
while the others, doubtfully authenticated in every sense, are 
made the ground of worship. We are disposed to think that 
the miracles of M. de Paris failed for two reasons, first and chief, 
because they favoured a falling party ; and, secondly, because 
they were investigated at the time. We think that few of the 
modern saints would come unscathed through such an ordeal, 
and that this case is one of the most decisive which can be 
appealed to against the absurd and fictitious miracles of modern 
Rome, or of its so-called saints. 

Q. 








ON THE TIME WHEN THE BOOK OF JUDGES WAS WRITTEN. 


Tue Book of Judges introduces us to one of the darkest, most 
remarkable, and by no means least instructive phases of Israel’s 
history. It connects the period of the monarchy with the time 
of Moses and his immediate successor, and thus forms a link 
which is of the greatest importance to the student of the rise 
and progress of the Israelitish power. It exhibits a contest be- 
tween religion and superstition, which testifies in no small degree 
to the general character of that age. It records events which 
are among the most extraordinary that ever happened, while 
a careful study of its details cannot fail to elicit most weighty 
lessons as to the moral government of God in the world. 

The date of the events recorded in this book may be deter- 
mined without much difficulty, and with approximate correct- 
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ness. The question as to when the dook was written is by no 
means so easily decided. We purpose briefly to discuss this 
point, and to arrange in order the evidence that can be gathered 
on it. 

It has been generally allowed that the book is divisible into 
two distinct portions, which we may with tolerable certainty 
consider to have been written at separate times, as will presently 
appear. The first part consists of chapters i.—xvi., and con- 
tains notices of the chief points in the history of Israel from the 
death of Joshua to that of Samson. The second part (chap- 
ters xvi.—xxi.) does not follow the first as a connected narra- 
tive, but is a record of certain events which happened some time 
during the administration of the judges; probably not very long 
after the decease of Joshua. 

In endeavouring to determine the date of each of these por- 
tions we must, from the nature of the case, be guided almost 
altogether by internal evidence. This can only proceed from a 
careful investigation of the book itself, and must therefore be 
both interesting and instructive. The very fact that there still 
exists a record of events so ancient—so utterly beyond any con- 
temporary history that can by any possibility be reckoned trust- 
worthy—is one which may well excite wonder; and would be 
almost inexplicable, were it not that that record is a portion of 
that divine word, which amid all the wrecks of earthly kingdoms 
and human compositions has survived in its integrity—proving 
in no unnoticeable manner the words of an apostle,—that while 
“all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of 
grass,’—while “‘the grass withereth and the flower thereof 
falleth away,” yet “the word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 
(1 Peter i. 24, 25.) 

We may, however, and in inquiries like the present we must, 
recognize the human channel through which God’s word has 
been conveyed. The divine element did not crush the human, 
but ennobled it; making it the means of conveying to the mind 
of man truths beyond its own reach, in a form compatible with 
its understanding, and consonant with its sympathies. And 
thus in endeavouring to ascertain the date of any portion of the 
Bible, we are at liberty, under certain very considerable restric- 
tions,“ to apply similar tests to those which we should employ 
in the case of an ordinary book. It is in the historical portions 


“ e.g., We certainly may not, as recent writers (Zssays and Reviews, p. 343), 
blame us for not doing, take “the mention of a name later than the supposed 
age of the prophet” in ‘evidence of the date.” Such a method evidently 
assumes one main point in debate, viz., whether there be a predictive element 
in prophecy, or not. 
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of Scripture that this principle is most useful—partly because 
the guidance of the Spirit of God in their case, differing from 
His operation in foretelling things future, or revealing things of 
the unknown past,’ left somewhat more of room for the human 
element to shew itself; and still more because the subjects and 
nature of these portions afford constant opportunities for some 
tokens of the age in which each was written. 

In reading the Book of Judges every one must be struck 
with the vivid and accurate manner in which the events recorded 
are described—an accuracy extending not merely to the great 
exploits, but even to the smallest details. Moreover, ancient 
customs are referred to without explanation, and names’ inci- 
dentally mentioned that would have little place in the nation’s 
memory very long after their own time. All this seems to indi- 
cate no long interval between the events and the written account 
of them. Any one who will. attentively study the Song of 
Deborah and the history of Gideon, will scarcely fail to be con- 
vinced that these portions were committed to writing either 
during or soon after the lives of those persons. The probability 
is that the separate accounts were written soon after the events 
which they record; and then that the whole of the first portion 
of the book was arranged and edited (perhaps with some addi- 
tions) by some one man, not very long after the period of the 
Judges. 

This latter circumstance is rendered very probable, if not 
certain, from the arrangement of the book. In ch. ii. verses 
8—23, we have a programme of the work, which is carried out 
in detail in ch. iii—xvi:—thus rendering apparent an unity of 
design pervading the whole. Of course no attempt to decide 
who this author was can be of any use. Samuel has been 
named with much probability ; though merely because no other 
name equally probable has come down to us. 

We now proceed to some more minute evidence touching the 
date of the first sixteen chapters. 

‘I. The Book of Judges has some passages which are common 
to itself and Joshua. 

(i.) Judges ii. 6—10, narrates the dismissal of Israel by 
Joshua, each man to his own inheritance—Joshua’s death and 
burial—and the fidelity of the nation to God till after the 
decease, of the elders who were alive with Joshua. 

This passage occurs in a very slightly different form in 
Joshua xxiv. 28—31. 





» e. g., The Mosaic account of the Creation. 
e. g., Shamgar, ch. v. 6 (see Josephus, Ant., v. iv. 3.) 
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(ii.) Judges i. 9—15, records the capture of certain places, 
and the destruction of certain kings. It also mentions the fact 
of and circumstances connected with the marriage of Othniel 
and Caleb’s daughter. 

The whole of this passage occurs almost verbatim in Joshua 
xv. 13—19. 

(iii.) Judges i. 21, records the same fact as Joshua xv. 63: 
to which we shall presently recur. 

The first of these passages occurs in strict chronological 
sequence at the end of Joshua, serving as a species of appendix 
or conclusion to it. In the Book of Judges its position is dif- 
ferent ; as it there follows the general description of Israel’s 
state, after Joshua’s death, and forms the first sentence in the 
programme of the work. 

The events recorded in the second passage are distinctly 
stated in Judges i. to have occurred after Joshua’s death. Hence 
the account is evidently parenthetical in Joshua xv.; and seems 
merely to have been added to the account of Caleb’s lot, as a 
brief memoir of himself and his family. A similar account may 
be given of the third passage in Joshua. 

It will appear on reflection that it is more probable that the 
second passage was taken from Judges and incorporated into 
Joshua, than vice versd. And though it is impossible to draw 
any certain inference from any or all of these common portions 
as to the order in which the books were written, yet either of 
the following hypotheses would solve the phenomenon :— 

a. That Joshua and Judges were taken from the same 
sources (viz. extant records), and probably therefore were written 
about the same time. 

B. That Judges was written before Joshua. (This will be 
again referred to.) 

II. The Jebusites were dwelling in Jerusalem when the 
Book of Judges was written (ch. i. 21.) 

But their stronghold was taken by David (2 Sam. v. 7.) 

This fixes the date of the book in one direction. 

We may also notice that this passage [which has been 
marked (iii.) above] affords some presumption that the hypo- 
thesis (8.) is true. For in Joshua the Benjamites are consi- 
dered as part of Judah, while in Judges their tribe is distinctly 
mentioned. Hence it appears likely that when the Book of 
Joshua was written, the tribes had become more mingled, and 
thought less of their separate existences, which points to a 
later date. 

III. The death of Abimelech is minutely narrated in 
Judges ix. 53. 
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This account is referred to—almost quoted—by Joab in 
2 Sam. xi. 21. 

IV. In the last five chapters of the book, the fact that “in 
those days there was no king in Israel,” is four times stated. 
This is never mentioned in the first sixteen chapters. 

This seems to shew that chapters i.—xvi. were written before 
the commencement of the monarchy; or, at all events, before 
its establishment had ceased to be fresh in the recollection 
of all. 

From these considerations we collect with certainty that the 
first part of the Book of Judges was written before David’s 
reign, and probably before that of Saul. And certainly no 
name has come down to us so capable and so likely to have 
edited the book as Samuel. 

The remainder of the book contains a dark picture of a cor- 
rupt age. The events which it records can hardly be assigned 
with certainty to any particular period; though, as we have 
already intimated, they probably belong to a time not very far 
removed from the days of Joshua. But on no question have 
more widely different opinions prevailed, than as to the date at 
which this narrative was written or cast into its present shape. 
It appears to us, however, that it is possible to fix its period, 
with a considerable degree of certainty, within tolerably narrow 
limits. The following considerations will, it is hoped, lead to 
this conclusion :— 

I. It is no argument as to the date of this portion that it has 
been placed in the same book with the rest. This is sufficiently 
accounted for by the fact that the events belong to the same 
period. 

II. It is scarcely possible to suppose it was written at the 
same time as the earlier part of the book: partly because it is 
not connected with it in chronological order; and partly for a 
reason which will appear under the next head. 

III. It was evidently written after Saul was chosen king— 
probably some time after; as the expression, which so often 
occurs,—“ In those days there was no king in Israel,’”’ seems to 
indicate that a sufficient period had elapsed since such was the 
case, to render the recollection of the fact not quite a matter of 
certainty. 

IV. Yet the narration of the events is vivid and very minute; 
which tends to argue no very long separation between them and 
their record. If, however, we consider this portion of the book 
to have been written from previous records, this argument has 
less weight. 

V. Israel and Judah are treated as one people, and spoken 
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of under the national name of Israel. To this must be added 
the significant fact that no mention is made of their union. 
This is a very strong argument that the date is prior to that of 
the revolt of the ten tribes. 

[These considerations fix the time required within narrow 
limits; and were it not for what others have written, we might 
perhaps stop here. But there is one passage in the text from 
which several critics, and among them men whose learning is 
entitled to the highest respect, have inferred a widely different 
date. We proceed, therefore, to examine this. ] 

VI. It appears certain that this portion of the book was 
written before the captivity of the ten tribes. 

(i.) Because it does not contain Chaldee words, as is the case 
with Ezra, and other books written after the captivity. 

[This will not account for the supposition that it was written 
in Judah after the captivity of Israel; which however, if worth 
considering, is disproved by what follows. ] 

(ii.) Because the passage which has been thought to shew 
that it was written after the captivity, really favours, or rather 
proves the contrary supposition. As the whole pith of the dis- 
pute lies here, we will give the passage entire. 

“And the children of Dan set up the graven image; and 
Jonathan the son of Gershom, the son of Manasseh, he and his 
sons were priests to the tribe of Dan until the day of the capti- 
vity of the land. 

“ And they set up Micah’s graven image, which he made, all 
the time that the house of God was in Shiloh” (Judges xviii. 
80, 31.) 

If those who have argued from this passage that the last part 
of the book was written after the captivity, had fairly and fully 
examined the words of the text, they could hardly have come 
to such a conclusion. For the most part the inference appears 
to have been drawn hastily,’ and to be simply the result of the 
first impression conveyed by the sound of the words. We will 
examine the passage by calling attention to the following 
points. 

a. From @ priori considerations it is highly improbable that 
the words “ captivity of the land,” can refer either to the ex- 
tinction of the kingdom of Israel or to the Babylonish captivity. 
It is incredible, unless distinctly stated, that these priests could 
have been allowed to continue their idolatry through the days 
of Samuel, David, and Solomon. When we take into account 








* Rosenmiiller, who is among the upholders of the later date, bestows a mere 
passing notice upon the passage. 
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all the circumstances of the case, this argument certainly appears 
very strong. We pass, however, to matters of fact. 

8. The second verse of the passage above quoted defines the 
time alluded to in the first. Taking the two verses as a whole 
we collect that “the house of God was in Shiloh” “ until the 
day of the captivity of the land.” Now we may observe, 

I. The ark remained in Shiloh till captured by the Philis- 
tines at the time of the death of Eli (1 Sam. iv. 3, 4, 11). 

II. It never returned there. It was brought by the Philis- 
tines to Bethshemesh (1 Sam. vi.), thence transferred to Kirjath- 
jearim, where it remained twenty years (1 Sam. vii. 1, 2), was 
brought thence by David, and finally placed in Zion (2 Sam. vi. 
2—12). 

[Compare Ps. lxxviii. 58—69, especially verses 67, 68.] 

This shews clearly that the ark ceased to have any con- 
nexion with Shiloh after the death of Eli. 

y. The phrase “captivity of the land” is not at all too 
strong an one to be applied to the capture of the ark by the 
Philistines. For the ark was considered to be the symbol of the 
divine presence, and “the house of God.”’ Hence it was the 
distinguishing feature and national glory of Israel. Its capture, 
therefore, would be a fearful humiliation, tantamount to the 
captivity of the nation itself. 

That such was the case is evident from the effect the news 
had on Eli (1 Sam. iv. 17, 18) ; from the name Ichabod (iv. 21, 
22); from the whole account in Ps. xxviii. 58—64; especially 
ver. 61, “ delivered his strength into captivity and his glory into 
the enemy’s hand.” 

5. It accords with the above view that the capture of the 
ark is expressly declared to have occurred in consequence of 
high places and graven images (Pa. Ixxviii. 58, 59). 

This connects the account in Judges xviii. with that event in 
a very striking manner. 

From these considerations we infer, and we think on suffi- 
cient evidence, that the event referred to in Judges xviii. 30, 
under the name of “ the captivity of the land,’ was the capture 
of the ark by the Philistines. 

This being established, it follows that the words “ captivity 
of the land” never could have been penned after the captivity of 
the ten tribes had taken place. For after the latter event the 
words would never have been used in so ambiguous a manner. 





/ “ Lift up your heads . . . and the king of glory shall come in” (Psalm xxiv. 
7—10. 
« “Thou that dwellest between the cherubims ” (Ps. Ixxx. 1). 
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The whole difficulty is thus removed ; and the passage exa- 
mined above, so far from favouring the later date, is in reality 
one of the strongest arguments for the earlier. 

From all that has been said it will appear that the latter 
portion of the book may be safely assigned to the period which 
elapsed between the establishment of the monarchy and the 
reign of Rehoboam; and most probably to the time either of 
David or of Solomon. 








THE PRAYERS OF THE LORD JESUS ILLUSTRATIVE OF HIS 
HUMANITY. 


A mystery hangs round every prayer of the Saviour. Whether 
we follow him in the early morning to the solitary place; or 
whether we watch with him through the eastern night on the 
lonely mountain top; or whether we hear the invocation to his 
Father burst from his lips at the grave of Lazarus; or whether 
we witness his last agony of prayer amid the shade of the olive 
trees in Gethsemane ; wonder and awe take possession of our 
minds. That the Son in the days of his incarnation should 
long for intercourse with his Father; that he should often seek 
silence and retirement for the purpose of communion with him, 
can easily be understood. But that the Lord, even in his humili- 
ation, should have positive need of prayer for grace and strength 
is a mystery beyond our comprehension. That the body should 
grow weary; that the flesh should succumb to wants and neces- 
sities inherent in its nature; that the human frame should as- 
sert its rights, and send him athirst to the woman of Samaria, 
or rock him to sleep on the sea of Galilee; these things neither 
surprise nor startle us. But that the soul of Jesus should be- 
come faint; that it should shew sympathy with the weakness of 
the body and share in its imperfections, is a fact well calculated 
to fill us with astonishment. 

It might be naturally supposed that the prayer of Jesus was 
only communion with his Father. If there were no express 
testimony of revelation on the subject, it would reasonably be sur- 
mised that nothing beyond this was thought of; and that Jesus 
sought the presence of God as we might seek the presence of those 
we love. But such is not the fact. The prayer of Jesus involves 
much much more than this; it is the expression of his want; it 
arose out of his sense of need, as truly as the prayer of the believer 
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arises out of his sense of need. The prayer of Christ is the 
earnest supplication for guidance; it is the seeking for assist- 
ance; it is the cry of distress; it is the outpouring of his soul 
in trouble; it is the heartfelt entreaty for strength to enable 
him to bear up under the pressure of physical pain and mental 
horror. We see the man Christ Jesus, in all the weakness of 
his manhood, looking for aid and help from his God. And this 
must be so because of our Lord’s true humanity. However 
much the divinity and humanity blended in him, the divine 
never interfered with the working of the human nature. He 
was perfect man; he shared all the want and need of man’s 
nature; he felt all its weaknesses. The divine which existed 
within him never raised him above and beyond the humanity he 
had condescended to assume; it never exalted him into a sphere 
of being freed from the struggle and conflict to which flesh is 
heir; and experiencing with men their frailties, their sorrows, 
and their cares, he was constrained with men to seek for the 
strength necessary to bear them in the lowly attitude of prayer. 
Perhaps nowhere does the humanity of the Lord Jesus shine 
forth more clearly and conspicuously, than when bowed in heart 
and troubled in soul, in all the consciousness of human weak- 
ness, he pours out his supplications before his God. 

It is the object of this essay to illustrate the humanity of 
Christ by contemplating him in the attitude of prayer. We 
would attempt to read the mystery of the incarnation by gazing 
on the mind of Jesus as it lies unveiled before his Father in the 
act of prayer. A few passages of Scripture have been handed 
down to us, in which the heart of the praying Saviour is thus 
presented to our scrutiny. Such passages can never fail to be of 
inestimable preciousness to the Church at large ; but they possess 
a double value to those who love to explore the heights and 
depths of that humanity of our Lord, which, assumed once in 
humility, shall be his triumphant crown of glory throughout 
the ages of eternity. May we draw nigh in lowliness and rever- 
ence, looking for the gracious assistance of his good Spirit to 
teach us. 

The first recorded instance from which we can gather any- 
thing of the nature of our Lord’s prayer, is in Luke vi. 12. 

It was the commencement of his ministry. He was about 
to choose from the general gathering of his disciples certain 
men, who were to form an inner circle, and enter into closer 
communion and relationship with himself. Much depended on 
the choice. The men now selected were to be specially taught 
and trained under his own eye. It was to them that the mission 
of upholding his teaching was to be committed when he should 
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be removed. Whether his doctrine should be strangled at its 
birth, or whether it should be propagated throughout the world, 
depended (humanly speaking) on the wisdom of his choice. 
And more than this, they were to be his companions and asso- 
ciates. On their faithfulness, on their friendship, on their 
power of understanding him, his own happiness must in a great 
measure depend. When the world scoffed, and Pharisees taunted, 
and his usual followers were offended, it is to them he must 
have recourse. With them his chafed spirit must find calm and 
repose ; from them he must look for all the sympathy he could 
hope to obtain. Whether he thought of the future prospects of 
the religion he came to found, or whether he had regard to his 
own comfort and well-being, the choice was alike momentous. 
St. Luke informs us what means were taken to insure the most 
fitting persons. ‘And it came to pass in those days, that he 
went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in 
prayer to God.” We here see Jesus offering a prayer for guid- 
ance at a critical point of his career. He did not exert the 
infallible virtue of the divinity which dwelt within him, he did 
not at once proceed in the power of the Godhead, without 
hesitation or deliberation, to make choice of the most suitable 
instruments for his purpose; he did not exercise the exalted 
prerogative of reading men’s hearts, and laying bare by his 
omnipotence their past and future before his eyes ; but he watches 
their conduct, he converses with them, he frequents their society, 
he draws his conclusions from their words and actions, he marks 
their characters, and finally, at once acting like man, and giving 
to man an example to follow, he lays the matter before God. 
Then he chooses, and the wisdom of the choice is abundantly 
verified by the result. 

How far in this matter the human instinct was corrected 
and controlled by the divine intuition, must evér be unknown. 
The conclusion arrived at will vary according to the peculiar 
cast of mind of the enquirer. Those who are accustomed to 
regard our Lord chiefly on the divine side of his character, will 
make the divine element predominate largely in the reasons 
which influenced the choice ; those who contemplate the Saviour 
principally from the human aspect, will refer the decision in the 
main to the insight into character which Christ possessed as man. 
There is, of course, no question as to the capability of the Re- 
deemer to exercise supernatural power ; the point is, did he do so? 
and, in what measure? In the case of Peter and Nathanael 
(John i. 42; i. 47) he undoubtedly read their character by divine 
penetration without previous knowledge; and the words of St. 
John (vi. 64) compel us to believe the same of Judas. The hypo- 
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thesis of some German theologians that the words are not to be 
interpreted strictly, but that St. John, writing after the event, 
imputed a knowledge to Christ which he really did not possess, 
cannot be received by those who believe in the plenary inspira- 
tion of Scripture. The name of Boanerges, though according 
to St. Mark (iii. 17) given to the sons of Zebedee upon the call 
to the Apostolate, and after an opportunity had been afforded 
of tracing their characters, might have been previously added, 
as in the case of Simon Peter. The fact, however, that he did 
not choose them at once, nor until by personal intercousse he 
had been able to judge of their dispositions of fitness for their 
office; and still more the prayer for guidance and direction, 
proves to demonstration, that on this occasion our Lord was not 
wholly guided by the divine omniscience which dwelt within 
him. The incident shews us the man Christ Jesus acting as a 
man; it holds him up as a model which we may follow; it gives 
us a beautiful picture of his perfect humanity; and it exhibits 
him coming as a member of the human family to seek for aid 
and counsel from the great Hearer of prayer, to whom all flesh 
shall come. 

The next prayer of our Lord that we shall bring forward is 
the one pronounced at the grave of Lazarus. It is a prayer for 
assistance in working a miracle; or rather it is a thanksgiving 
for the assistance which had been given him. The expressed 
thanksgiving includes the unuttered prayer. Our Lord on his 
approach to Bethany had been met by Martha, and joined a 
little later by Mary, and the Jews who had come to comfort 
her. Ina series of broken, dark, and enigmatical utterances, 
he had raised the expectations of those who were susceptible to 
his teaching for some mighty display of the divine power. It 
was a presentiment rather than a definite idea; and none, unless 
perhaps we except Mary, who had been accustomed to penetrate 
deeper into her Lord’s mind than the rest, seem to have looked 
for the actual resurrection of Lazarus from the dead. Amid 
the tears of the mourning followers, and even of Christ him- 
self, they reached the tomb. Silencing Martha by a word, he 
commands to take away the stone. Then, before the open grave 
and in presence of the dead, “ Jesus lifted up his eyes and said: 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me; and I knew 
that thou hearest me always, but because of the people which 
stood by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” 

These words furnish us with the materials for tracing out 
the means by which Christ wrought his miracles. It teaches 
that they were not accomplished by the inherent power of the 
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divinity which dwelt within him, but followed as the result of 
faith and prayer. The power of working miracles was given to 
the Son. It was a power given in answer to prayer; a testi- 
mony i some degree to himself, but in a much greater degree 
to the people, that the Father heard and acknowledged him. 
In his filial relation all that he had was not his own, but was 
bestowed upon him by the Father. During his humiliation 
upon earth the acts of power which he manifested were not done 
in virtue of the glory which he possessed as the Son of God 
from alleternity. That glory he had laid aside when he became 
the Son of Man. The grace, and truth, and power which 
beamed forth in dim during the period of his earthly life was 
the fulness of the Father within ; the fruit of that abiding Spirit 
which was given to him without measure. It is the express 
testimony of Jesus (John v. 19), that the Son can do nothing of 
himself, and that his power is a derived power drawn from the 
Father. The works of Christ did not proceed from his own will, 
but from the will of the Father, and in like manner the energy 
by which the will is inspired does not proceed immediately from 
the Son, but only mediately, having its source in the Father 
who is the fountain (apy) of all life and power. 

There is a very noticeable distinction between the prayers of 
the Godman, and the prayers which proceed from all others of 
the human race. The prayers of Jesus were always heard and 
granted according to the letter of their request. In other words, 
there was always harmony between the mind of Christ and the 
mind of God. We know that God hears and answers the 
prayers of all who cry unto him; but these are answered, not 
according to the letter of the petition, but in such a way as God 
sees most fitting. No man can ever say—at least in the same 
sense as Jesus—I know that thou hearest me always, because 
in no man is there perfect oneness of will with the divine will. 
Our faith is as a grain of mustard seed, the faith of the Son was 
whole and perfect. His own word so often repeated, and which 
holds good of all, is equally applicable to himself in his human 
relationship, “ According unto thy faith be it unto thee.” 

While, however, we admit fully the subordination of the Son 
to the Father, it must not be forgotten that the Son is very 
God, of the same essence and substance with the Father. His 
miracles were performed by faith and prayer only because he 
willed that they should be so performed. None could take from 
him that divinity which was intrinsically his own; but it was 
the good pleasure of the Son to veil that inherent glory which 
he possessed in the bosom of the Father before the world was. 
Nor has this subordination any tendency to uphold Arian or 
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Socinian errors. It only exists when we view our Lord from 
the side of his humanity. When we pass over to the other side, 
and consider him in his divine relationship, it ceases altogether. 
If one discourse (John v.), declares most plainly that the Son 
can do nothing of himself, another (John x.), most emphatically 
vindicates his Godhead. However much later sceptics may en- 
deavour to explain away the év écpev of Christ, contemporary 
Jews understood it rightly enough as claiming equality with 
Jehovah. They sought to stone the speaker as being guilty of 
blasphemy. The line separating the divinity from the humanity 
is vague and indistinct. In almost every recorded instance it is 
impossible to define exactly how much is to be set down to the 
human nature, how much is to be attributed to the divine. I 
think we shall best arrive at a correct interpretation of Scripture, 
and best be able to appreciate the character of our Lord, b 
attributing to the humanity all which seems to belong to the 
humanity, and to the divinity all which seems to belong to the 
divinity ; without being too careful to harmonize results, which, 
inasmuch as they spring from a union to our capacities un- 
fathomable, must be necessarily marvellous and mysterious. 

Some have supposed that the raising of Lazarus was essen- 
tially different from the other miracles of Christ. Believing that 
other miracles were wrought by Christ’s indwelling divine power, 
they regard this as accomplished by God for him, and class it 
among answers to prayer. But as this is the only miracle in 
which we are told anything of the means by which Christ per- 
formed them, it seems much more reasonable to take it as a 
type than as an exception. It is more reasonable to suppose 
that all the miracles of our Lord were dependent upon the 
power given to him—were, in fact, answers to prayer, than that 
the raising of Lazarus was a solitary instance. This conclusion 
is strengthened, we may say proved, by two considerations: the 
dependence of the Son upon the Father, of which we have 
already spoken; and the fact that as prayer and thanksgiving 
were not isolated fragments in Christ’s life, he could have ex- 
pressed himself in like terms in regard to any of his miracles. 

In John xii. 27, 28, a prayer of the Saviour is recorded, 
uttered under peculiarly trying circumstances. It is a prayer in 
which anguish and apprehension seize, as it were, upon the 
human heart of Jesus, and press from him an exclamation at 
once expressive of his trouble and his submission. 

The occasion which gave rise to it was this: It was probably 
the day of his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The people had 
gone forth to welcome the prophet whose late miracle had filled 
them with wonder. Meeting him at the descent of the Mount 
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of Olives they had preceded him in triumph, causing the city to 
ring again with the echoes of their hosannas. Amid the sense- 
less jubilation of the fickle populace, and the sad stern lament 
of Jesus, they reach the temple. There vindicating, as at the 
commencement of his ministry, the honour of his Father’s 
house, he is encountered by his old enemies the Pharisees. 
Their fear and hatred is increased tenfold by his enthusiastic 
reception by the common people. Attracted by the commotion 
some heathens (“EXAnves) who happened to be in Jerusalem, 
wish to see him. They make their request through Philip, one 
of his hellenistic disciples. Philip having consulted one of his 
fellow disciples, informs Jesus. The sacred historian does not 
tell us if the request was granted, and in absence of any direct 
information it is idle to speculate whether they were presented 
to the Lord or not. But their request gave rise to very weighty 
words. Viewing the wish of these strangers as a type of the 
desire which all nations were to have towards him, the Redeemer 
naturally looks forward to his death through which their desire 
was to be fulfilled. “The hour is come that the Son of Man 
should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” And as he speaks 
the whole impending scene of his sufferings rises before his 
view. He sees himself alone, friendless and forsaken. He 
beholds the countless multitude who have collected to see him 
suffer. He sees the same lips which lately welcomed him with 
hallelujahs, now quivering with the savage yell, Crucify him, 
Crucify him. He hears the mocking voices of priests and elders 
taunting him in his last agony. He sees the brutal soldiery 
collected round his cross, and the human sensitive soul of Jesus 
shrinks from the shame and agony. “ Now is my soul troubled, 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour; but for 
this cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name.” 
There is a difficulty about the punctuation of this prayer 
which materially affects the sense. Some would place a note of 
interrogation after the clause, “ Father, save me from this hour.” 
The sense of the passage will then be as follows, “ Now is my 
soul troubled; and what shall I say? Shall I pray to my 
Father to save me from this hour? but it was for the very pur- 
pose of passing through this hour of pain and death that I came. 
No; rather let me say, Father, glorify thy name.” Others 
read the sentence affirmatively and think, “ Father, save me 
from this hour,” to be a veritable prayer. In this case the 
passage may be thus paraphrased, ‘‘ Now is my soul troubled ; 
and how shall I express this inward trouble? Father, save me 
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from this hour, since to this hour I am come, that I might be 
saved in it. Father, glorify thy name (by saving me).” I think 
this second to be the right meaning of the prayer. Our Lord 
was not saved from passing through the pain of that hour, but 
the very exhausting it was his glorification. The whole isa true 
prayer ; and the whole was granted. The Son was saved, because 
through suffering he was triumphant; the Father’s name was 
glorified, because he was obedient unto death. 

The point, however, which chiefly concerns our present pur- 
pose is the troubling of the soul of Jesus as the cause of his 
prayer. ‘The life of God in him did not exclude the uprising 
of human feelings as the prospect of suffering and death rose 
before him ; it only kept them within their proper limit.” Not 
by unhumanizing himself, but by allowing every pure human 
feeling to have its due effect, was the Son of Man to realize the 
ideal of a perfect humanity. As David in Messianic Psalms had 
poured out the trouble of his soul, till deep answered unto deep ; 
the Son of David was to penetrate into the truer and more exalted 
meaning of these prophetic songs, and to fulfil them to the ut- 
most with his far-reaching cry: “ My soul is cast down and dis- 
quieted within me; Lord, be thou my helper and deliverer ; be 
thou my strong rock and castle of defence; be thou my salva- 
tion and my glory.” To those who are accustomed to look upon 
Christ as their model man; who are not afraid to watch all the 
feelings and impulses of humanity mirroring themselves in his 
sinless person; to those who do not shrink from looking upon 
Jesus as their brother, born in their likeness and partaker of 
their flesh, the alternations in his mind are full of comfort and 
instruction. In his troubling of soul they see that sorrow may 
be holy, and that the flesh may rightly shrink from suffering ; 
in his outburst of prayer they may learn to carry their griefs to 
God with the cry: “Save me, Father, from this hour ;” in his 
perfect resignation they may be taught a lesson of loving trust- 
fulness and meek submission, echoing, though at a long distance, 
his holy prayer: “ Father, glorify thy name.” 

We must not forget to notice the thorough naturalness of 
this troubled exclamation. The same thing occurs, in a lesser 
degree, in the life of Elijah, and, if we may venture to make the 
comparison, affords an admirable illustration. Elijah had passed 
through a day of soul-stirring excitement. He had rebuked the 
king ; he had called down fire from heaven; he had vindicated 
the majesty of Jehovah; he had slain the idolatrous priests of 
Baal ; he had saved the land from the famine which desolated it. 
The concourse disperses ; the noise and tumult is at an end ; the 
prophet is left alone in his solitary dwelling on the top of the 
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desolate Carmel. Then comes a change. The excitement dies 
away. Languor and despondency succeed; and he who yester- 
day feared not to brave the wrath of the king, and the fury of 
the exasperated, starving people, now flies precipitately before 
the threat of a woman. Very much of the same kind may be 
traced in the feelings of our Lord on this occasion. Perfect 
man as he was, he could not but have felt keenly the excitement 
of his triumphal entry into Jerusalem; he could not but have 
been stirred by the purifying of the temple; he could not but 
have experienced some exaltation at the desire of the heathen to 
see him. Suddenly a different scene rises before his vision—his 
death-scene. The last sacramental meal, the agony of Gethse- 
mane, the howling of the populace, the scourging, the cross, the 
grave—all are present. The transition was instantaneous. The 
heart fails; the human soul trembles at the prospect. Those 
who with this shifting panorama before them cannot understand 
the feeling of despondency and shrinking which wrung from his 
lips the cry, “ My soul is troubled; save me, Father, from this 
hour,” must have formed to themselves a very inadequate idea of 
the perfect humanity of Christ. 

We proceed to the Lord’s agony of prayer in Gethsemane. 
“Oh, my Father, if it be possible let this cup pass from me! 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ Nowhere, per- 
haps, is the manhood of Christ seen so plainly as here. Appre- 
hension, trouble, dismay, anguish of soul, shrinking from death, 
and dread at the more fearful conflict with sin and hell, stir his 
being to its depths. “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death.” Every feeling which naturally would arise in our 
hearts at the contemplation of a prospect so terrible, exercise 
their full force in him. It is the Man of Sorrows going forth in 
all the weakness of man’s nature to suffering and death. It is 
the son of the human mother, in all the abasement of the inferior 
nature, about to drink the cup of anguish to the dregs. It is 
Jesus “in the days of his flesh” carrying the pent-up agony of 
his life before his Father, at the moment that he is about to 
consummate his self-surrender by his death. But the divinity is 
only veiled, not concealed. Ever and anon it flashes forth in 
brightness all the more intense for the darkness which surrounds 
it. The calm, sorrowful rebuke to the sleeping disciples, the 
unmoved steadfastness of the divine will, the falling backward of 
the armed multitude at his word of power, the stern command 
to the too impetuous Peter, the lofty tone in which he declares 
that more than twelve legions of angels are only waiting a nod 
to hasten to his rescue, the healing of the stricken servant’s ear 
—these things proclaim to all who possess hearing ears, that a 
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greater than any mere child of Adam is here. If the humanity 
is most prominent, we have not to look far for manifest tokens 
of the divine within him. In the agony of Gethsemane, as in 
every other incident of his mysterious life, the humanity and 
divinity find in him their meeting-place. 

Our present object, however, is with the human side of this 
wonderful event, and to that we will turn our attention. 

He had risen from the sacramental table; he had pro- 
nounced those beautiful farewell discourses which St. John has 
recorded for the everlasting benefit of the Church ; he had given 
utterance to that inimitable prayer, in which, viewing all things 
as already accomplished, he enters proleptically on his media- 
torial and high-priestly office. They sing a hymn, and go to the 
Mount of Olives. A change comes over him. One of those 
sudden transitions, to which the mind is liable in seasons of 
great emotion and excitement, seizes on him. The quiet, God- 
like calm which he had preserved while comforting his disciples, 
and while engaged in prayer for them, passes away, and gives 
place to an agony of feeling. The human soul gives way before 
the pressure of that hour. He is sore amazed. 

The garden of Gethsemane was a place to which the Lord 
often resorted. He had often been accustomed to cross the 
brook Cedron, and lead his disciples into the quiet retirement of 
the olive-trees which grew around. It had many times before 
seen the Saviour bending in prayer, or pouring out thanksgiving 
or adoration before his Father. But it is different to-night. 
It is now to witness his last agony of prayer. The great sacri- 
fice is to be completed. The last conflict is to be fought and 
won. Satan is to be crushed and vanquished. The sinless Lamb 
of God tastes death for every man. He bears the curse of sin. 
He makes atonement for his people. But even the God-man 
staggers beneath the load ; even he can scarce sustain the bur- 
den of a world’s iniquity. In conquering he grows faint. 
Nature can endure no longer. His sweat is as great drops of 
blood falling to the ground. 

In the midst of this anguish a little trait brings home to our 
hearts the reality of the manhood of Christ. In this hour of 
weakness and abasement he longs for human sympathy and fel- 
lowship. He would not be alone at the last trying time. As 
stay after stay broke from him, as the last final conflict comes 
nigher and nigher, as the reality of fearful death—doubly fearful 
to the Sinless One—rose before his view, as sin embracing him 
in her shadow overwhelmed him with unutterable horror, he 
clings almost convulsively to the last earthly support left him. 
He falls back on the love and faithfulness of his chosen com- 
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panions. Charging them to tarry in wakefulness and prayer, he 
leaves the greater part of his disciples at a little distance. But 
he chooses three of their number to watch and pray close beside 
him in his temptation. As in his glorification on the mount he 
had willed to have sharers in his triumph, so now in his agony 
shall these same three favoured followers share his humiliation 
and support him under it. There is something exquisitely beau- 
tiful in this human craving of the Saviour for companionship in 
his anguish; something which enables us at once to recognize 
him as one who is our brother-man ; something which proves to 
us intuitively, that, in taking upon himself our likeness and our 
flesh, the Redeemer assumed all the inward feelings and long- 
ings to which our nature is subject. And at the same time he 
blesses and hallows the interchange of love and the reliance upon 
fellowship. If the Son of God would not forego the solace and 
aid of those he loved, how shall we, in our despair, affect to des- 
pise the sympathy of friendship which he has hallowed to us by 
his example. 

It is important in the consideration of this prayer to keep 
in view the two wills which co-existed in Christ. The human 
soul (yrvy7) with its human affections and human will is trou- 
bled. It shrinks from the horror of death. It would gladly 
escape the shame and torture of the cross. But the spirit 
(mvedpua) is undisturbed. The divine will in Christ knows nothing 
of the shifting and vacillation of the soul. It is unalterably 
fixed in the stedfastness of its purpose. It remains in unmoved 
union with the will of the Father. While the flesh in dismay is 
exclaiming, “‘ Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee; let 
this cup pass from me ;”’ the higher spiritual being, calm and 
resigned, can say in the depths of his divine consciousness, “Thy 
will be done.” The soul was crushed down, even to death, by 
the weight of anguish which lay upon the Lord; but the Spirit 
could, in spite of all, rest serene, relying surely on the divine wis- 
dom. Herein the personality of Jesus differs from our perso- 
nality. In us, when any deeper emotion stirs our being, our 
spirit is liable to be affected by the alternations of calmness or 
distress which affect our soul and flesh. It is likely to be de- 
pressed or exalted by bodily weakness or animal (yvyexds) spirits 
(according to the incorrect popular expression). Our spirit 
(rvedwa) is only partially informed by the Holy Spirit in vir- 
tue of our faith; and, therefore, is very variable indeed. But 
in Christ this was not the case. His spirit was wholly and 
thoroughly informed by the Holy Spirit in virtue of his divinity ; 
therefore it remaineth unchanged amid all the perturbations of 
the animal nature. At Gethsemane there was in Christ a soul- 
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suffering and a soul-conflict ; but though there might have been 
in him trouble of spirit (yet even this expression does not occur 
in the New Testament), there could have been no spirit-conflict, 
The weakness of the flesh, and the liability of the human soul to 
emotion, gave Satan a point of contact from which he might 
distress our Lord ; but in his pure sinless spirit Satan could find 
nothing; there was no point there on which he could so much 
as fasten his temptation. 

Lastly, his prayer was heard. He was saved in that last 
hour of darkness. This is not only to be inferred from analogy; 
it is not only to be deduced from the word of the Lord, that the 
Father always heard him; it is distinctly asserted by inspired 
authority. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews tells 
us (v. 7) that in the days of his flesh when he offered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto 
Him that was able to save Him from death, he was heard on 
account of his religious resignation (a7ro Tis evNaBelas). Already 
does glory begin to illumine the darkness of that night. The 
angel descends to strengthen him, his enemies fall backward at 
his word, his accusers are confounded in his presence, and, if he 
dies, that very death is his glory and triumphant crown. “ And 
I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round about the 
throne, and the beasts, and the elders; and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands, saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing 
and honour, and glory and power be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the lamb for ever and ever.” 

Space does not allow us to enter into the other recorded 
prayers of Jesus. Those which have been already referred to are 
the most important for illustrating the humanity of Christ. The 
high-priestly prayer might seem to require some notice ; but, in 
the first place, any brief comment on this prayer would be un- 
satisfactory and incomplete; and, secondly, though it does 
indeed illustrate the humanity, it is rather that glorified huma- 
nity with which our Lord is now clothed in the kingdom of his 
Father, than the humanity in which Jesus trod our earth as the 
meek and lowly Son of Man. 

Let us sum up briefly what has been said, and endeavour to 
see the inferences which are to be deduced from it. 

1. The prayers of Jesus prove his dependence upon the 
Father. The mere fact that Christ offered up veritable prayer 
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to God, that he sought from him strength and assistance, guid- 
ance and support; that in the time of his trouble, and in the 
agony of his temptation he had recourse to him; prove that in 
himself—that is, in his human nature—he had neither strength 
nor power independent of the Father. Before choosing his 
apostles he seeks by prayer the divine guidance and direction ; 
before working the most stupendous miracle that he wrought 
while on earth, he obtains the power by which he performed it 
by prayer; when the first presentiment of horror and trouble 
overshadow his soul, he cries out in his distress to God to 
save him; and when the time of the last agony has come, and 
he stands face to face with all the powers of death and hell, he 
nerves himself for the conflict by supplication, and is strengthened 
by the angel sent to succour him. We see, then, that Jesus in 
his human capacity does not look within for strength, but raises 
his eyes to heaven and looks for help from thence. We do not 
see him asserting his own independent and underived power ; 
we do not find him claiming that equality with God which he 
might rightfully have demanded; we do not observe him exact- 
ing the worship due to deity, nor arrogating to himself openly the 
attributes of the Godhead. All that would have been incompa- 
tible with the obedience that he came to fulfil. But we see him 
in lowliness and humility ; we behold him in the form of a ser- 
vant; we view him meek in heart and gentle in spirit, referring 
everything to his Father, submitting in all things his own will 
to God, careless of his own glory and estimation, shewing the 
constant feeling of resignation and dependence that ever dwelt 
in his heart by his once outspoken word: “ Even so, Father, for 
80 it seemed good in thy sight.” 

2. The prayers of Jesus prove his inferiority to the Father. 
Dependence of itself implies inferiority. The inferior is suc- 
coured and assisted by the superior. The inferior prays to, and 
supplicates the superior. As inherent possessor of the Godhead, 
and as of one substance with the Father, Christ is equal with 
Jehovah ; but in his filial relationship as the Son, and in his 
Messianic relationship as the Sent, Jesus is the inferior of the 
Father. Equal to the Father as the only-begotten, born before 
creation ; inferior to the Father as the human Son of the human 
mother. Nor need we fear to acknowledge this inferiority of the 
Son, as if it detracted in any way from the glory of Christ. 
Those who entertain such a thought can know little of the glory 
which lies in humility, and the honour which is hidden in sub- 
mission. There is no brighter jewel in the crown of the Lord’s 
humanity than his willingness to become lowly. The very cause 
of his present glory in the kingdom of heaven, is, that he was 
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content to empty himself of his glory. Because he made him. 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness and fashion of men; therefore, 
hath God highly exalted him, and given him a name that is 
above every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

3. The prayers of Jesus shew the perfectness of his humanity. 
They are especially precious to us on this account. The infinite, 
absolute, pure, sole, essential Spirit, dwelling in the loneliness of 
inaccessible light, dazzles our finite comprehension. Such a 
God is to us an unknown God. But we are at no loss to under- 
stand a praying Saviour. The very act of prayer speaks to us of 
wants and need, of hesitation and doubt, of weakness and in- 
firmity, of conflict and struggle, of sorrow and suffering, of 
temptation and sin; and these things need no explanation. We 
know them, each one for himself only too well; and we are at 
once disposed to give our confidence to one who, since he knows 
them also, can feel for us, as we suffer under them. The weakest, 
the most ignorant, and the most sinful, feel that they may with- 
out misgiving approach a praying Saviour. They know that if 
he has himself known the need of prayer, he is not likely to 
refuse those who come unto him by prayer. The agony of Christ, 
the human craving for sympathy of Christ, the human tears of 
Christ, the human supplications of Christ for help under the 
pressure of his anguish, the human troubling of the soul of 
Christ, have strange power to touch the deepest chords in 
the heart of man. ‘Time takes from them nothing of their 
power; distance deprives them nothing of their strength. The 
scene is all as present with us, as if we ourselves beheld it. The 
story is as fresh and heart-stirring, as if it occurred but yester- 
day. 

The prayers of Jesus were doubtless of service to himself in 
calling down from heaven the strength which he needed. But 
their usefulness does not end here. From the time they first 
were uttered, the prayers of Jesus have been an estimable bless- 
ing to every man, or woman, or little child, who have ever heard 
them ; for the prayers of the suffering Saviour are, as it were, 
an irresistible magnet to draw into union and fellowship with 
himself, the hearts of all who in their trouble and distress have 
felt their own need of prayer. 

4. The prayers of Jesus differ from the prayers of ordinary 
men. The prayers of Jesus were always heard and answered in 
exact accordance with their intention. As he possessed the 
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Spirit without measure, and as his will was always one with the 
Father in the ground of the divine unity, it is impossible that he 
could ever offer a prayer which was not in strict accordance with 
the mind of God. But as the minds of men—even of the best 
men—are only imperfectly taught by the Divine Spirit, they are 
continually offering up prayers which are incompatible with the 
will of God; and such prayers cannot be granted. At least they 
cannot be granted according to their literal intention, but only 
according to their spirit. The prayers of Jesus are also marked 
by another difference. In virtue of his oneness with the Father, 
Christ could use language which would be unbecoming in the 
mouth of man. We find, accordingly, that he demands as a 
right, rather than supplicates as a favour. This is conspicuous 
in the prayer at the grave of Lazarus where the supplication is 
altogether unuttered, and takes the form of a thanksgiving for 
the answer given; and it is still more prominent in the high- 
priestly prayer, where the authoritative 0é\@ (I will) of the Me- 
diator assumes actual equality with God. 

5. The prayers of Jesus uttered upon earth, enable us to 
understand the intercessory prayers, which he now offers in hea- 
ven for his people, as their mediatorial High Priest. Without 
the prayers of Jesus, or without the knowledge that he uttered 
prayers out of his own sense of need, we could not find much 
comfort in his intercessions for us. That he learned to pray 
while on earth on account of the trouble and sorrow which he 
himself felt, is the sure proof we possess, that he can rightly 
pray for us according to our need. ‘ We have not a high priest 
who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was 
in all points tempted like as we are,’’etc.; therefore we can “come 
boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and 
find grace to help in time of need.’’ When any sorrowing, broken- 
hearted child of earth comes to the mediating Saviour with his 
tale of grief, Jesus is able to look back upon his own earthly life 
and traces out the sorrow in his own experience. There is no 
fear of his misunderstanding the sorrow, as earthly friends are so 
apt todo. He sees the whole heart; he knows every bitter feel- 
ing ; he counts every tear; and, what is more, he sympathizes 
with it in all the overflowing compassion of his divine human 
heart. Care may be soothed ; anxiety may be relieved; every 
morbid feeling hushed to rest by being placed on him, who not 
in vain has experienced every human ill; or if in his loving wis- 
dom he should see that the thorn in the flesh is doing his work ; 
that it is making us more humble, more prayerful, more reliant 
upon him and more Christ-like ; and so should not intercede for 
its removal; he will still present our, “Save me from per hour,” 
H 
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before his Father’s throne, and send us away strengthened by 
his might. 

6. Lastly, the prayers of Jesus are an example for us. Oh! 
if he needed prayer, how much more must we need prayer. If 
he had recourse to prayer in the days of his humiliation and 
trial, how much more cause is there for us to be found instant 
in prayer. As sorrows pressed on him, so will they press on us; 
as trouble of soul overwhelmed him, so will trouble of soul, and 
weakness of spirit also, overwhelm us; as temptation tried him 
sorely, so will temptation try us sorely ; as Satan fought with 
him, so will Satan fight with us. Christ conquered by the in- 
tenseness of his earnest prayer. Let us tread in his steps. We 
shall find that prayer has not lost its power; as it availed to 
“save” him, so shall it surely avail to save us. 

H.N. B. 








ECCLESIASTES. 


Tue book Ecclesiastes has been described as “the work of a 
morose Hebrew philosopher, composed when he was in a dismal 
mood, and in places thoroughly tedious.”* Luther says that 
there are good reasons why “this noble little book should be 
read of all men with great carefulness every day.” Again, it 
has been described as presenting to us the picture of a distracted 
heart, of a divided spirit; stating with great boldness the most 
distressing problems of life, but offering no solution of them. 
By some expositors it has been supposed to contain a comforting 
revelation of the future state, and almost an anticipation of the 
New Testament Gospel. Regarded as a philosophical treatise it 
has seemed to some the expression of Epicureanism, or of a 
gloomy and disappotnted fatalism. Perhaps we may say its 
general reputation has suffered from having a place in the 
canon, thereby provoking the easy attacks of enemies and the 
scarcely less dangerous defence of friends. If it could be pre- 
sented to the world as a newly-discovered relic of antiquity, its 
merits would be scarcely denied, and there would be no temptation 
to distort its meaning for the sake of producing an outward and 
literal conformity to the rest of the Scriptures. There can be 
no doubt that it contains very profound views of human life, 
and exhibits to us as no other book of Scripture does, the pro- 
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cesses by which a man of great and various experience arrived 
at wisdom. It is plain too that the wisdom and spirit of this 
book, and many of its separate lessons, are in perfect agreement 
with what we may find in the latest and fullest revelations. On 
the other hand Ecclesiastes stands alone among all the sacred 
books; differing from all the rest ini its point of view and its 
method. It belongs rather to the speculative philosophy than 
to the theology of the Hebrews; and its philosophy resembles 
most nearly what in modern literature would find its place in 
satire. It is unquestionably true and valuable, but its truth is 
intentionally only one-sided, like the truth of all satires. 

The meaning and moral value of the book can scarcely be 
separated from its authorship. The opinion that it is the work 
of Solomon may perhaps now be considered obsolete, or at any 
rate traditional only; that is to say the opinion of persons who 
on such matters accept, without examination, what they believe 
to be the popular judgment; devoting their own independent 
examination to subjects which are to them at least of much 
greater importance. A really good book can scarcely be less 
valuable, and may chance to be more valuable, for being anony- 
mous; and the wisdom of Solomon is not necessarily greater than 
the wisdom of any other person writing by inspiration of God. 
Even within the limits of the Bible itself we are far too readily 
overborne by the weight of great names, and often think far 
more of some particular writer or speaker than of the Divine 
wisdom itself, which he may have been commissioned to utter. 
Yet the life of Solomon contained in itself. so deep a fall and so 
awful a captivity, that his experience alone might justify those 
passages which seem to Hengstenberg and others decisive of a 
much later date than the time of his reign. Anyhow, the “ Son 
of David, king in Jerusalem,” occupies, as ‘“ the preacher,” a 
representative position ; his life is a typical life; his experience 
is different in degree, not altogether different in kind from that 
which is common to all men. Nor is it necessary to suppose 
that everything he has “seen” is primarily a part of his own 
experience. We can “see” through the glass of history and 
know by sharing the knowledge of others; and such knowledge 
may be abundantly sufficient for the purposes of a satirist or 
moralist. It seems, therefore, too much to say with Hengsten- 
berg, that the true interpretation of Ecclesiastes has suffered 
serious detriment from the opinion that Solomon was its author. 

The peculiarities of dialect, as indications of the date of the 
book, do not come within the object of this paper, which is 
rather to determine its ethical value. There are, however, some 
half-ethical, half-sentimental reasons for attributing this work to 
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Solomon, which may be worth a brief examination. The senti- 
mentalism is favourably represented in the preface to Mr. 
Bridges’ Exposition,’—a very interesting book, full of pleasant 
quotations, thoroughly “evangelical” and “ practical ;” and 
also, we must add, apparently even more concerned with recon- 
ciling Solomon to St. Paul than with finding out what Solomon 
himself has to teach us. This reconciling kind of exposition 
does in fact rob the Bible of about half its value. The peculiar 
structure of the Sacred Scriptures secures these two ends :—that 
“we have many members and one body ” of divine truth. Most 
of the ingenious reconciliations with which sacred literature 
abounds, destroy the members as effectually as rationalism mu- 
tilates the body. They fuse the component elements into a 
shapeless, inorganic mass. The variety, picturesqueness, beauty 
and sterling worth resulting from differences of time and places, 
customs and authors, are sacrificed fur a string of propositions 
which are the expressions of truths far too precious to be need- 
lessly deprived of any collateral and extrinsic charm. 

Mr. Bridges thinks “ Ecclesiastes” was written by Solomon 
in his old age. ‘“‘ This date,” he says, “is a matter of some 
anxiety clearly to ascertain, as bearing upon the momentous 
point of Solomon’s final salvation. If we admit that Scripture 
hath pronounced no certain judgment upon this matter, we yet 
contend that the balance of testimony and inference lies strongly 
upon the favourable side. His name given to him at his birth 
— Beloved of the Lord” (2 Sam. xii, 24, 25)—was surely the 
seal and pledge of unchangeable love. The covenant made with 
his father concerning him before his birth included—not the 
temporal kingdom only—but the privilege of personal adoption 
and mercy..... &e.” Ifso, why trouble Ecclesiastes for fur- 
ther evidence? But all this is entirely irrelevant. It may, 
without much straining, be called the sentimentalism of criticism. 
An amiable man may well hope that Solomon may have been 
saved. It requires no alarming stretch of the charity that 
“ hopeth all things,” to believe that he was saved. But Eccle- 
siastes has only one real meaning, which is the same whether 
Solomon was saved or not. It is a great blessing that even 
a wicked man cannot cease altogether to benefit others; and 
the prophecies of Balaam and Jonah are not rendered worthless 
by the covetousness and profanity of the one, or the mean and 
savage temper of the other. Happily we are not required nor 
even permitted to pass judgment on the “ final salvation” of 
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anybody ; and it is utterly unwise to try. And when irrelevant 
matters of this kind are introduced into an exposition of Scrip- 
ture, they make it very difficult for the expositor to maintain 
that rigid impartiality for the want of which no other excellences 
can compensate. 

The half ethical reasons also for attributing Ecclesiastes to 
Solomon may as well be taken from Mr. Bridges’ exposition as 
from any other source.’ “The arguments in favour of the hypo- 
thesis, that the writer belongs to some later era, amount only to 
theoretical doubts or plausibilities : while they involve a supposi- 
tion utterly unworthy of inspiration—namely, that some un- 
known writer has palmed upon the church in the sacred canon 
his own thoughts and words, under the deceptive cover of the 
name of Son of David—King in Jerusalem.” We are sorry to 
say that this argument seems to us entirely foolish. Whether the 
employment of a fictitious name be really ‘“ unworthy of inspi- 
ration,” is quite an open question ; but there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the writer of Ecclesiastes was unknown 
to the men of his own time and country because he happens to 
be unknown to us; there is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that he knew anything whatever about a sacred canon; there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that his use of the name of 
Solomon deceived, or was intended to deceive, a single individual. 
The arguments of those who deny that Solomon was the author 
of Ecclesiastes necessarily imply that the book has been so con- 
structed as to prevent deception, and that the writer has made it 
perfectly plain to all careful readers in what sense he attributes 
his work to the Son of David, king in Jerusalem. 

But it is not foreign to the object of this paper to consider 
(in passing) this use of fictitious names, and whether or not it 
should be considered unworthy of inspiration. Might it not, 
indeed, be the best way of settling questions of this sort, first to 
get together all the inspired books, and by carefully examining 
them, to find out what is in fact, and not only in theory, com- 
patible with their supposed origin? “ Extremes meet” oddly 
enough. Mr. Bridges is so far from being a rationalist that he 
would manifestly be willing to sacrifice all the axioms of geometry 
to the obscurest verse in the Song of Solomon. Nothing can 
exceed the prostration of his intellect before the Bible. To do 
him justice, it is plain that he would believe anything whatever, 
if it could be proved to have a place in the sacred canon. And 
yet this very habit of determining beforehand what is and what 
is not “ worthy of inspiration,” has probably done more to un- 
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settle men’s confidence in the Bible, and to produce the rejec- 
tion of many parts of it, than any other habit whatever. The 
books of the Kings, for example—Judges, Ruth, Job, many of 
the Psalms—can scarcely be admitted into the canon, because ~ 
it is “ unworthy of inspiration” that a canonical book should be 
anonymous. ‘The Song of Solomon should be réjected because 
the production of a mere love poem is “ unworthy of inspiration ;” 
or at the least, for the same reason, the obvious and literal 
meaning of the Song must be abandoned, and a far-fetched, 
mystical, allegorical interpretation substituted for it. It ma 
be asked again, whether a very short letter to the Elect Lady is 
“worthy of inspiration.” In a word, silly questions of this kind 
may be asked for ever. The test of inspiration must surely be 
quite independent of the literary form in which the divine truth 
may be communicated. The moral and spiritual value of a 
book, its profitableness, as St. Paul tells us, will be a far surer 
proof of its inspiration than the name of its author. 

In fact, if books are to be the vehicle of divine truth at all, 
we may be prepared to expect that any kind of literature what- 
ever will be employed for this purpose. In the Bible itself we 
have unquestionably many kinds so employed. We have, for 
instance, ordinary prose narrative, different sorts of poetry, alle- 
gories, parables, even fables, letters to churches, and letters to 
private individuals. The book “ Job” has been considered by 
many an inspired fiction of a semi-dramatic character, and the 
book of Proverbs belongs to yet another department of litera- 
ture. And why not all these various modes of communicating 
truth? There is no truth of any depth and compass that can 
be expressed in any one form; and until the thoughts and lives 
of men become poorer, or their languages immeasurably richer, 
the truth must continue to find expression both in tragedy and 
comedy, poetry and prose, clear statement of the results of 
thought, and the careful exhibition of its process, the history of 
the past, and the exhibition of those laws of human development 
and well-being which are operating in all places and through all 
time. Nor can it be “ unworthy of inspiration ” to employ any 
form of literature unless there be some phase of human life un- 
worthy of divine regard. To take even the extreme case sug- 
gested by the Song of Solomon, the fidelity of lovers may not be ab- 
solutely undeserving of that poetic eulogy which the Bible gives it. 

These remarks should scarcely be considered a digression, 
because the ethical value of Ecclesiastes must depend upon the 
class of literature to which we assign the work. If it be simply 
a didactic treatise, to be literally interpreted, intended for a com- 
plete account of human life and duty, then its ethical value 
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seems to us to be very considerably less than nothing. On the 
other hand, if it may be regarded as a satire, or an account of 
human life and duty as seen by one who had given his heart “ to 


_know folly and madness,” and was urged on by divine inspira- 


tion to tell us what kind of lessons folly and madness can teach, 
or as the picture of a long and terrible spiritual conflict faithfully 
painted, and left almost entirely to suggest its own meaning, in 
any or all of these cases it seems to us to possess a very high 
ethical value. Perhaps in such an age and country as ours, 
where we are enamoured of mere material prosperity—where we 
measure almost everything by some money standard—where, 
moreover, there has now for a long time prevailed a mean and 
sensuous philosophy, there is scarcely a book of Scripture more 
worthy of serious attention than this book Ecclesiastes. 

Its value as a complete account of human life and duty will 
probably be made most apparent by a few extracts :— 

“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” i. 1. 

“ What profit hath a man of all his labour which he taketh 
under the sun,” i. 2 (compared with Proverbs xiv. 23, “In all 
labour there is profit.”’) 

“There is no remembrance of former things, neither shall 
there be remembrance of things that are to come with those that 
shall come after,” i. 11, (compared with Heb. xi. 4, “ By it he 
being dead, yet speaketh.’’) 

“ How dieth the wise man? As the fool,” ii. 16. 

“There is nothing better for a man than that he should eat 
and drink, and that he should make his soul enjoy good in his 
labour,” ii. 24. 

“ As a beast dieth, so dieth a man. . . . A man hath no pre- 
eminence above a beast : for all is vanity. All go into one place, 
all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again,” iii. 19, 20. 

“Who knoweth what is good for a man in this life, all the 
days of his vain life which he spendeth as a shadow ?” vi. 12. 

* All things come alike to all: there is one event to the 
righteous, and to the wicked ; to the good and to the clean, 
and to the unclean; to him that sacrificeth, and to him that 
sacrificeth not: as is the good, so is the sinner; and he that 
sweareth as he that feareth an oath. This is an evil among all 
things that are done under the sun, that there is one event unto 
all: yea, also the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and 
madness is in their heart while they live, and after that they go 
to the dead. For to him that is joined to all the living there is 
hope : for a living dog is better than a dead lion. For the living 
know that they shall dic: but the dead know not anything, 
neither have they any more a reward; for the memory of them 
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is forgotten. Also their love, and their hatred, and their envy, 
is now perished ; neither have they any more a portion for ever 
in anything that is done under the sun,” ix. 2—6. 

“‘T saw under the sun that the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor riches 
to the men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill; 
but time and chance happeneth to them all,” ix. 11. 

Such is the doctrine of human life furnished by the book 
Ecclesiastes : if it be a complete view, it seems to us that it can 
scarcely be worth any body’s while to take the trouble to say so, 
It is at least plain that it is not a Christian view ; that it is as 
nearly as possible the exact opposite of what we are taught by 
the life of Christ, and opposed to the whole spirit of the New 
Testament. That a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast, if 
intended for a complete account of what man is, or rather, per- 
haps, of what he is not, would be the most comprehensive false- 
hood that could possibly be uttered. It would be denied by 
all history, it would subvert all morality, it would render im- 
possible every form and degree of religion. If the dead know 
not anything, then the confusion of the world is more incurable 
than ever, the revelation of the judgment of God impossible, and 
the hopes and fears of men alike deceptive. But there can be no 
need to go further. No commentator will maintain the literal 
truth of these passages ; they are true, we are told, in a sense. 
In other words, they are true only from a particular point of 
view. They are out of place in a didactic treatise ; they are 
perfectly appropriate and valuable, as forming part of a satire or 
the record of a peculiar experience or a spiritual conflict. When 
we are told (especially by reconciling expositors), that a passage 
of Scripture is true, “in a sense,” but must be modified by some 
other passage of Scripture, we may always take warning that we 
are to be thenceforth at the mercy of the commentator. In- 
stead of the rules of grammar and logic, rhetoric and the columns 
of a lexicon, his caprices or theories are thenceforward to 
determine the meaning of his author. But the question, of 
course, continually arises, if there be need of such continual 
modification, amounting often to what can scarcely be distin- 
guished from flat contradiction, why did not the writer himself 
supply it? Solomon was probably not less wise than Mr. 
Bridges ; why could not he see the necessity of expressing him- 
self somewhat less extravagantly, and diluting his strong expres- 
sions till the weakest head could comfortably bear them? Why, 
on the contrary, did he carefully avoid this milk-and-water 
treatment of his subject, and evidently intend to affirm, in the 
boldest, clearest, and most unmitigated manner, one side only of 
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the truth? Mr. Bridges, and English commentators in general, 
view human life from the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Assembly’s 
Catechism, or some ism which, in their judgment, is identical 
with the whole of revealed truth. But what point of view did 
Solomon occupy, or the writer, whoever he may have been, of 
the Book Ecclesiastes? To remove every one of the peculiari- 
ties of a book, and so to make it resemble as nearly as possible 
all the other books of the sacred canon, is merely a caricature of 
exposition. The question, therefore, recurs, to what class of 
literature does this book Ecclesiastes belong? It is plainly 
intended to be one-sided and incomplete. What was there in 
the manners or circumstances, the miseries or vices of the age 
in which it appeared, or in the peculiar experience of its author, 
to justify or necessitate this one-sidedness ? 

“The book,” says Hengstenberg,’ “ evidently took its occa- 
sion from passing events, was addressed to a particular genera- 
tion of men, and was intended for their admonition and comfort. 
.. . According to chap. vii. Israel was then in the house of 
mourning, the heathen, on the contrary, sat in the house of 
feasting (ver. 2), in the house of mirth (ver. 4), had the upper 
hand, and were floating on a sea of pleasures and delights (ver. 5). 
The times were such as to incline men strongly to deem the day 
of death better than the day of birth (ver. 1). These were times 
when men asked, ‘ What is the cause that the former days were 
better than these?’ (ver. 10), when Israel was compelled to 
listen to the rebukes of the wise, who took occasion from their 
misery to reproach them for their sins (ver. 5)—when the temp- 
tation to cherish a bitter and discontented spirit lay especially 
near (ver. 9)—when there was abundant opportunity of exercis- 
ing the virtue of patience (ver. 8)—when no signs were discern- 
ible of the victory over the world promised to the Church of 
God, but in that respect it was left entirely to faith and hope 
(ver. 6, 8). According to verses 11, 12, Israel was then with- 
out possessions, and had fallen into the hands of death. Every 
other portion which should belong, and once had belonged to 
the people of God, was now taken away, and it was reduced to 
the one inheritance of the wisdom coming from above—an in- 
heritance, however, the author teaches, which must bring all 
other blessings in its train, inasmuch as it was itself the good of 
chief value at that time. In verses 19 and 20, also, power is 
represented as being entirely on the side of the heathen, whilst 
to Israel there remained only its inalienable prerogative and 
birthright of wisdom. Verses 15—18 complain that Israel is 
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unfortunate, despite its righteousness, and that, on the contrary, 
the heathen, or the heathen tyrants, are fortunate, notwithstand.- 
ing their wickedness. According to verses 21, 22, Israel was 
forced to listen without reply to the curses and slanders heaped 
upon them by the Gentiles; and those held the upper hand who, 
of right, and by God’s ordination, should have been the bonds- 
men of the nation which, from its very commencement, was 
exalted to the throne of the world. 

“From chap. viii. 9, we learn that it was a time when ‘one 
man ruled over other men to their hurt,’ when the wicked had 
in their possession Jerusalem, ‘ the place of the holy’ (ver. 10). 
When this state of things had already lasted long (ver. 12), 
when the earnestly expected decree of their heavenly King 
against the usurpers had been long delayed (ver. 11). (Through- 
out the entire book no other king than the heaveuly one is 
spoken of as their own; and it is a very characteristic feature 
that he is without hesitation designated ‘the king’ (viii. 2). 
Everywhere the Gentiles are introduced as holding external 
earthly rule over the people of God). 

“The commencement of chap. ix. gives us to understand that 
the present condition of affairs proved a serious stumbling-block 
in the way of faith, and caused men to err in respect to God 
and the righteousness of his rule in the earth, as they saw how 
the lot of the righteous was interwoven and confounded with 
the lot of the wicked. So truly hopeless and forlorn did the 
condition of the covenanted people appear to those who looked 
on it with eyes of flesh alone that they were in danger of utterly 
despairing. Whilst in other and happier days the men of God 
regarded it as their bounden duty to counteract frivolity, and to 
draw attention to the earnestness of life, the author of this work 
strives, on the contrary, with all diligence to impress on his 
readers the lesson ‘eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart’ (ix. 7), a plain proof that his generation 
was in great danger of yielding to a gloomy and discontented 
spirit, and that their life was threatened with the loss of all that 
made it desirable and joyful. The desperate nature of their 
circumstances is clear also from the earnestness with which the 
writer warns them against listless inactivity (ix. 10; xi. 4—6). 
Sluggish hands are to be found wherever men’s circumstances 
seem hopelessly bad (see Isa. xiii. 7; xxxv. 3; Ezek. vii. 17; 
Job. iv. 3). Now the picture just drawn corresponds to no 
period but that when the Persians held dominion over the 
people of God.” 

It is unnecessary to point out how superior this mode of ex- 
position is to that which is far too common in this country, and 
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which consists in simply cutting away those portions of a book 
which cannot otherwise be made to adapt themselves to the 
expositor’s scheme of doctrine. Hengstenberg not only admits 
that the teaching of Ecclesiastes is not exhaustive, or suited to 
all kinds of circumstances, but he urges this as a reason why 
the circumstances under which it was written should be care- 
fully ascertained. This is necessary indeed if we would find out 
(not what the author of the book can be made to mean, but) 
what he actually did mean. At the same time Hengstenberg’s 
exposition seems itself too artificial. It depends upon the 
hypothesis that the wise man means Israel, and the foolish man 
his Gentile oppressor. We should scarcely have supposed that 
the second verse of the eighth chapter has a specially solemn 
reference to God as the only king of his people, whatever foreign 
oppressors might seem to be ruling over them. “I counsel 
thee to keep the king’s commandments, and that in regard to 
the oath of God.” ‘ Where the word of the king is there is 
power.” “ Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child.” 
“Curse not the king, no not in thy thought ; and curse not the 
rich in thy bed chamber; for a bird of the air shall carry the 
voice, and that which hath wings shall tell the matter.” There 
seems nothing mystical or occult in the meaning of any of these 
passages. Exhortations to obedience to “ the powers that be ” 
would scarcely be inappropriate at a time when rebellion would 
be fruitless and suicidal; while “ the bird of the air” and “ that 
which hath wings” is interpreted by Hengstenberg himself to 
mean that the Hebrews were surrounded by numerous spies and 
informers employed by their tyrannical heathen rulers. So again 
the beginning of the seventh chapter seems scarcely to require the 
historical interpretation which Hengstenberg gives to it. “It is 
better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the house of 
feasting : for that is the end of all men; and the living will lay it 
to his heart. Sorrow is better than laughter, for by the sadness 
of the countenance the heart is made better. The heart of the 
wise is in the house of mourning, but the heart of fools is in the 
house of mirth” (vii. 2—4). 

It seems to us far fetched to interpret this of the oppressed 
condition of the Israelites; for we can scarcely suppose that 
their hearts were in the house of mourning, and they would 
gladly have chosen the laughter of liberty instead of the sorrow 
of subjection to heathen oppressors. “ Better is the end of a 
thing than the beginning thereof,” seems to be the opinion of 
“the preacher” himself, and seems to be almost equivalent to 
the parallel portion of the verse, ‘ Patience is better than 
pride ;” it does not seem, therefore, necessarily to indicate the 
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hopelessness which is produced by tyranny. Nor are we able 
altogether clearly to perceive that consolation which Hengsten- 
berg believes it was one main object of this book to offer to the 
suffering Israelites, in the assertion that all is “ vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit.” 
* That loss is common does not make 

My own less bitter, rather more. 

Too common! Never morning wore 

To evening, but some heart did break.” / 


This is undoubtedly the true feeling. It is indeed also true 
that “ dulce est solamen miseris socios habere malorum ;” and 
it is a solace for this very reason, that the combined experience 
of many sufferers enables us to perceive, in spite of those ap- 
pearances which would otherwise drive us to despair, that all is 
not vanity and vexation of spirit. The just man perishing in his 
righteousness (vii. 15), can scarcely be taken as a description of 
the Israelite in the time of his national distress ; for it was un- 
questionably his unrighteousness that had brought him into 
trouble. 

It may of course be granted that there must have been some 
peculiar external circumstances to suggest that view of human 
life which we find in Ecclesiastes ; but once suggested it might 
be justified by many considerations derived from very various 
sources. Long continued bodily sickness has wrung from many 
the cry, “all is vanity and vexation of spirit ;’ and once uttered 
it seems to be echoed from all sides. The poor man, the victim 
of political oppression, the baffled seeker after truth, all these 
and many more may unite in the same complaint of vanity ; 
and the satirist or moralist may take up the same theme, and 
illustrate it by the discontents and disappointments of all sorts 
and conditions of men. Indeed there seems to be no very 
elaborate plan in Ecclesiastes at all. Some of the chapters 
seem very slightly connected with the rest, and might have 
found as appropriate a place in the Book of Proverbs (ex. gr., 
viii. 1—5 ; ix. 17—18; x. 1—4, 8—20; xi. 1—6; iii. 1—8; iv. 
5, 6, 9—138; v. 1—7, 9—12; vii. 1—13, 16—22, 24, 26—29). 
Nor does there appear to be any complete answer to the diffi- 
culties that are suggested, nor any satisfactory progress of 
thought, such as would be required in a didactic treatise in- 
tended for a solution of the mystery of human life. The vanity 
of the first chapter reappears in the twelfth; in the eleventh we 
are told that if we live many years, and rejoice in them all, we 
should yet remember the days of darkness for they shall be 
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many. All that cometh is vanity. Childhood and youth are 
vanity. ‘‘ Who is as the wise man ?” asks “the Preacher” in 
the beginning of the eighth chapter; yet in the eleventh verse 
of the ninth the old puzzle returns, the old knot that cannot be 
untied. “Time and chance happeneth to all.” Even the very 
conclusion itself of the whole matter is no solution of a single 
difficulty, it only declares the duty of those servants who know 
not what their Lord doeth. In a word, we are quite unable to 
discover any “ fundamental idea” of this book, much less can 
we perceive that “the fundamental idea is developed with pro- 
gressive clearness till the solution comes forth at the end.” 
Indeed it seems better to regard Ecclesiastes either as the work 
of an inspired satirist, or the record of a personal experience, or 
the first under the disguise of the second. 

It may be supposed that the production of a satire is “ un- 
worthy of inspiration,” and it may be confessed that satire is 
almost the least pleasing form of literature. It is never com- 
pletely true. It is often extremely bitter and irritating. It is 
its very object to bring to light those evils and weaknesses that 
we most anxiously conceal. It laughs at us precisely when we 
are most painfully sensitive to ridicule. Even when it is good- 
natured, it tells us only our faults, without giving us much help 
in mending them ; and when it is most valuable, it must always 
seem to be least good-natured. A good example of this may be 
found in the satires of Juvenal as compared with those of Horace. 
Horace was of an easy playful spirit, and his writings give us the 
impression that he was almost more amused with vice than dis- 
gusted by it; moreover in his day, though the morals of the 
Roman empire had become very corrupt, the corruption was but 
the beginning of the end. “ Juvenal had to deal with vice and 
folly more than a century older than the vice and folly of 
Horace’s day, and a tyranny which Horace never witnessed. 
The playful personalities of Horace did not suit Juvenal’s sub- 
ject, and would not have represented his way of viewing it ; nor 
did they suit the severe and defiant spirit in which he ap- 
proached it.”* The satires of Juvenal, therefore, are more 
stern, and yet have a far higher ethical value than those of 
Horace. Of course they are one-sided; it is their very object 
to hold up to the ridicule and loathing of mankind the detestable 
vices that disgraced the times in which they were written. They 
do not, therefore, exhibit the virtues by which those vices were 





& Davidson’s Introduction to Old Testament, p. 782. 
* Macleane’s Juvenal, Introduction, p. xiii. Horace, Sat. i.3, may be taken as 
an example of the good natured playfulness of satire. 
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in some degree mitigated and neutralized. They do not, there. 
fore, furnish any more than Ecclesiastes a complete account of 
human nature ; though in that satire which most nearly resem- 
bles the work of “the Preacher” the conclusion of the whole 
matter is singularly beautiful and true. The cure it offers to 
us for the vanity of human wishes seems almost a paraphrase of 
some of the best and wisest counsels of the Hebrew philosopher:— 


“Nil ergo optabunt homines? Si consilium vis, 
Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus quid 
Conveniat nobis rebusque sit utile nostris. 

Nam pro jucundis aptissima quaeque dabunt di. 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi. Nos animorum 
Impulsu et ceeca magnique cupidine ducta 
Conjugium petimus partumque uxoris : at illis 
Notum qui pueri qualisque futura sit uxor. 

Ut tamen et poscas aliquid voveasque sacellis 
Exta et candiduli divina tomacula porci, 
Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano : 
Fortem posce animum, mortis terrore carentem, 
Qui spatium vite extremum inter manera ponat 
Naturae, qui ferre queat quoscunque labores, 
Nesciat irasci, cupiat nibil, et potiores 

Herculis eerumnas credat seevosque labores 

Et Venere et coenis et pluma Sardanapali.’’ 


Satire occupies a very large space in the literature of all 
civilized countries. We may be sure, therefore, that it corre- 
sponds to something in human nature, and does not fail to com- 
mend itself to the consciences of men. We cannot fail to 
perceive that sin may be regarded, not only as sin, but also as 
folly. There is a comedy corresponding to every tragedy. 
There is a grotesque side to that most terrible of all tragedies, 
the rebellion of a human spirit against its true Ruler, its scornful 
rejection of what alone can satisfy its best desires, its choice of 
the mean and perishable instead of what is noble and eternal. 
To convince of sin ts, indeed, “ the mission of the Comforter ;” 
to convince of the foolishness of sin has been, and always will be, 
the work of the satirist ; and there are states both of individuals 
and of societies in which this conviction of the folly of sin is 
most necessary. We judge by a sure instinct that every way of 
God must be a good way, and the way of our own interest. It 
seems at first sight only the same thing to say that every way 
which seems to be the way of our own interests is by that very 
characteristic proved to be a way of God. It is only too easy 
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to become content both with this sign of what is right and with 
our own notions of what is really for our own good. In this 
way we almost imperceptibly become a law unto ourselves ; and, 
having no longer the fear of God before our eyes, follow the 
devices and desires of our own hearts. We cease to trouble 
ourselves with the question what is godly, and pious, and 
reverent ; we content ourselves with asking what is profitable and 
agreeable. What we mean by a “ worldly ” life is precisely a 
life that rests upon this foundation. The external life of a 
“worldly man” may be forbidden by no divine law, may, in 
fact, be required by the divine law ; but it is not for that reason 
that he is living it. Moreover, it is notorious that almost every 
way of wickedness seems to promise an increase of happiness 
and liberty. The old temptation is being through all genera- 
tions repeated,—‘‘ And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall 
not surely die: for God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof 
then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.” ‘ And the eyes of them both were opened, and 
they knew that they were naked.” It is the function of satire 
to repeat in all varieties of form this ancient testimony ; to say 
to men, “ You have stripped yourselves bare of all the true 
adorning, you have gained the knowledge of evil rather than of 
good, you are poor fools, and in your inmost hearts you know 
that you are.” 

This, it seems to us, is precisely the intention of the book 
Ecclesiastes. It could not be, and assuredly it is not, an antici- 
pation of that doctrine of sin which belongs only to the New 
Testament age. It is not even a clear exposition of duty as 
determined by the Mosaic law. It is the clear and full expres- 
sion of that self-reproach with which the godless man curses his 
day. It is no true account of life; the satirist has to do only 
with the vices and extravagances and negligences of life. No 
man need look upon all his labour and say, “ All is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” This is the epitaph that we can write only 
over those buried years that have been wasted by dissipation and 
murdered by crime. 

It would therefore not have been unfitting that Solomon 
himself should have been the author of a book like this; and 
assuredly his experience is present to the mind of him, whoever 
he may have been, who really did write it. In this we may find 
the explanation of the first verse. Whoever wrote them, thése 
may well be taken for the words of “ the Preacher, Son of David, 
King in Jerusalem.” The wisdom of Solomon is here, possibly 
even a wisdom deeper than his. ‘I will tell you,’ the writer 
seems to say, ‘ what is the spiritual meaning and significance of 
VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVII. I 
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such a life as Solomon’s; what all his glory and wisdom came 
to; what lessons he learned in the valley of his humiliation; 
how life appeared to him from the depths of his foolishness and 
sin: what he believed to be our only safeguard amidst the temp- 
tations and perplexities of the world. I will tell you what were 
the thoughts of his heart in the day of his honour and in his fall. 
I will enabie you to listen to the two voices that used to ask and 
answer each other in his soul. I will tell you the conclusion of 
the whole matter, and teach you that by fearing God and keep- 
ing his commandments, you may live a nobler life even than 
Solomon’s; a wiser life than his whose wisdom was the wonder: 
of the world.’ 

If this be really the object of Ecclesiastes, we need not 
expect to find in it any very elaborate plan. We need not ex- 
pect its contents to be “ comprehended in four discourses,” nor 
trouble ourselves about numerous sub-divisions, and strophes, 
and half strophes. The record we may expect to find as irre- 
gular as the life itself. Dissipation can only find vanity every- 
where. There is not much wisdom in wine, nor in seven hun- 
dred wives and three hundred concubines. 

Perhaps with this key we may be able to unlock the book, 
which will after all contain many minor difficulties. The 
Preacher is describing not life generally, but a life including 
everything “ preter amare Deum et illi soli servire,”—a life, 
therefore, cut away from its proper root, a dead life. This is 
the answer to Jerome’s enquiry, “Si cuncta que fecit Deus valde 
bona sunt, quomodo omnia vanitas, et non solum vanitas, sed 
etiam vanitas vanitatum?” All things are not vanity. That 
they are so is the verdict of Solomon, drunken, idolatrous, and 
lewd: and we may appeal against it to the verdict of Solomon, 
sober, and chaste, and loving God. “The writer,” says Luther) 
“does not speak against the creatures, but against the naughti- 
ness of the human heart which will not rest, but makes for itself 
all kinds of sorrow and misfortune.” Every one has noticed 
how bright was the morning of Solomon’s life, and how clouded 
its evening. It is painful, indeed, to try to measure the distance 
which separates the builder and consecrator of the temple from 
the worshipper of idols, sunk in those gross vices which idolatry 
has in every age produced. Not the merely vicious man, but 
the man who has been both virtuous and vicious, knows the true 
bitterness of life. Only such a one could have furnished for us 
the book Ecclesiastes. 

It remains then, from the point of view we have indicated, 


J Quoted by Hengstenberg. 
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to offer a rapid general exposition of the book. Solomon, * looking 
back upon his own life, which he knew to be too true a type of 
the life of all men, is overwhelmed with shame and disappoint- 
ment. It seems to him to have been empty and barren, all its 
labour wasted and unprofitable. He is so full of bitterness and 
remorse and discontent that he fancies he perceives his own un- 
rest reflected from all sides. His own cry of vanity he hears 
repeated by every race of men, and even by inanimate nature. 
“One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh,” 
but the dead earth that seemed only their tool and slave outlives 
them all. The very sun himself is restless, scarcely rising up 
into the sky before he hurries back again into the place where 
he arose. The fickle wind whirleth about continually. The 
rivers are running into the sea, but they cannot satisfy it, and 
they will not stay with it. Unto the place from whence the 
rivers came thither they return again. Everywhere there is an 
unutterable labour and no fruit. The eye is for ever looking, 
but not satisfied with seeing; the ear is always listening, but 
never filled with hearing. Men are for ever trying over again 
the old experiments. There is no new thing under the sun. 
“Ts there anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new?” 
Is it anything more than another form of the old experiments, 
another attempt to fill up the bottomless desires of men? 
Does it not seem new, only because former things have been 
forgotten ? 

He goes on to justify this despondency, this cold, merciless 
view of life, by the record of his own experience. He was king 
over Israel in Jerusalem. He gave his heart to seek and search 
out by wisdom concerning all things that are done under heaven. 
It was a sore travail, but it was the proper work of a man; for 
to men it is given to seek for wisdom, to find out the causes and 
grounds of all things, to discover, if possible, some Divine order 
at the root of all. But he had seen that all the works of men 
were vanity, ouly vexing the spirits of those who were doing 
them. There was somehow an incurable wrongness everywhere ; 
something wanting that could not be numbered; a crookedness 
that could not be made straight. What did it matter that he 
had come to great estate, and was counted the wisest of men ? 
He could not guess for all that the riddle of the world. Perhaps 
the secret lay hidden under madness and folly. It might be 
that a man should eat both fruits of the tree of knowledge, and 
become god-like by knowing evil. No: that also was vexation 





_ * In what follows, the name Solomon is used without implying that he was 
himself the author of Ecclesiastes. 
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of spirit. “In much wisdom is much grief, and he that in. 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” i 

Why be tormented for ever by seeking the unattainable? 
Yet wine and women, mirth and laughter, are more hollow and 
delusive still. “I said of laughter, it is mad, and of mirth, what 
doeth it? I sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, yet 
acquainting mine heart with wisdom.” Here surely is the expe- 
riment which half unconsciously the majority of men are trying; 
here is the struggle between the nature of the animal and the 
spirit of the man. The things that a man possesses cannot after 
all be considered the end for which the man himself exists; 
therefore the endeavour to find or to make them so, to exhaust 
all their value, to measure what they are in themselves, can have 
only one result. ‘Then I looked on all the works that my 
hands had wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to 
do; and behold all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there 
was no profit under the sun.” Regarded as ends instead of 
means, severed from God and the spiritual culture of men, 
this is the fruit of industry, and of art, and of wealth, and of 
luxury, and of amusement, and of reputation, and of the skill 
by which all these are obtained. Yet in this failure and disap- 
pointment there is a promise of something better ; in the power 
that wisdom gives over material prosperity and sensuous enjoy- 
ment, there is the proof that it is better than folly; the image 
of a higher wisdom for a nobler work. 

Yet once more comes the ever-recurring difficulty, that wis- 
dom does not seem in this world to be more profitable than folly. 
“ As it happeneth to the fool,” says the Preacher, “so it hap- 
peneth even to me, and why was | then more wise?” The wise 
man has to die just as the fool does, and he seems to be just as 
little remembered ; so that even life itself becomes hateful, for 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” And even when the wise 
man is prosperous, he may have to leave all the fruit of his 
labour to a fool, who “shall have rule over all his labour wherein 
he has laboured, and wherein he has showed himself wise under 
the sun.” There can be no doubt that this is a true view of life, 
and it is a view of life which in a rich and prosperous country 
should never be lost sight of. Even wisdom, regarded as a mere 
trade investment, is almost useless. The man who loves the 
profits of wisdom more than herself, will find himself continually 
disappointed ; and the entire uncertainty of “who shall come 
after us,’ may well moderate that restless desire to accumulate 
which very often takes entire possession of a man. Getting is 
after all for the sake of spending, and for nothing else in the 
world ; moreover, to know how to spend is a far rarer accom- 
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plishment than to know how to get. Every poor man perceives 


. this in the case of his rich neighbours; he can see clearly 


enough that ¢hey do not know how to spend; he thinks how 
differently he would act if he were in their place. Of course it 
is most likely that he would act in exactly the same manner, or 
perhaps in a worse. Nevertheless, a ceaseless, restless pursuit of 
wealth long after all necessaries, and comforts, and luxuries have 


’ been abundantly provided for, can only be regarded as a fright- 


ful waste of the truly human life. These accumulated stores 
must be left to somebody, may be left only to a fool. It cannot 
be very satisfactory to anybody looking back upon life to be com- 
pelled to acknowledge, ‘I have long been far beyond the danger 
of any probable reverses of fortune. I have long ago made 
ample provision for all the rest of my own life. I have long ago 
been rich enough to give my children every advantage they could 
desire in beginning life for themselves. And still I go on accu- 
mulating. I am tired in body, and harassed in mind, but I go 
on working still. Nobody is the better for it. The very work- 
people I employ might be quite as well remunerated if I were to 
lend my capital to another, and at the trifling cost of slightly 
diminishing those profits which I could very well afford altoge- 
ther to lose, were to devote my remaining days to quiet medita- 
tion, to the enjoyments of home, to works of charity, to litera- 
ture, or art, to anything, in short, which would benefit myself 
and my fellow men. Meanwhile, I am caring nothing whatever 
about myself, only about the things that I possess. I have a 
well-furnished library, indeed, but unhappily not a well-farnished 
mind. Of that which is imperishable and eternal I possess next 
to nothing. And for all this frightful sacrifice I am perhaps 
only turning my friends into insincere flatterers, tempting my 
children into idleness and pride, and preparing for those I love 
best a huge destruction. What am J myself in the midst of all 
my possessions? what do I mean todo with all that I get? what 
share am I bearing of the burdens of my own family and house- 
hold, of my friends and neighbours, of my country, and the 
Church of God?’ These, and such as these, are the questions 
we should be continually asking. To accumulate wealth re- 
gardless of its real uses, to subordinate the spiritual to the 
material, to make wisdom herself the handmaid only of the 
senses, to forget the brotherhood of men in the family of the 
Infinite God, can have only that result which is set before us in 
the Book Ecclesiastes. This will make all our days sorrows, and 
disturb the rest of night: than all this complication of anxicties 
and toils, it were better only to eat and drink until that to- 
morrow when we must die. 








Still the very disappointments of life seem suggestive of a 
divine order. Nothing is really unlovely ; it only seems so be- 
cause it is out of time or place. “God hath made everything — 
beautiful in his time.” Notwithstanding the iniquities that 
abound on all sides, “God shall judge the righteous and the 
wicked, for there is a time there for every purpose and for every 
work.” There is endless vanity, a brute side of human expe- 
rience ; there are unavenged oppressions; there are tears of those 
who have no comforter ; there are agonies that make death better 
than life. Nevertheless, there is some solace in human fellow- 


quickly broken.” There is a house of God, and “One higher 
than the highest.” Perhaps we have done enough to indicate 
the direction in which the interpretation of Ecclesiastes should 
proceed ; nor could there be a fitter ending of the conflict and 
distress of a heart so tried as was his who wrote this book than 
that which he gives us as the conclusion of the whole matter,— 
“ Fear God, and keep his commandments: for this is the whole 
duty of Man. For God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be 


plete answer to a weary spirit. By all our searching, we can 
but come to Him who is the source of wisdom ; how much better 
must it be for us if He will come to us; if He will search us, 
and know our hearts; try us, and know our thoughts, and see if 
there be any wicked way in us, and lead us in the eternal way. 
There are very many men who need not thought but work ; not 
even philosophy, but faith. 

It is not always in professed commentaries that we find the 
best explanation of the books of Scripture. There are very few 
commentaries on Ecclesiastes which are more faithful to its spirit 
than Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty,” which approaches the same 
conclusion with a calmer spirit, and from a far serener life.— 
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‘Two are better than one,” and “ a threefold cord is not 


This is no answer to a speculative inquirer; it is a com- 


** Stern daughter of the voice of God ! 
O, Duty! if that name thou love, 
Wbo art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring and reprove ; 
Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free ; 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity ! 


‘There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth : 
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Glad hearts! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not: 

Ah! if through confidence misplaced 

They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power! around them cast. 


“ Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 
And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 
Live in the spirit of this creed ; 
Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need. 


*T, loving freedom, and untried ; 
No sport of every random gust, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 
Too blindly have reposed my trust : 
And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 


“ Through no disturbance of my soul 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control, 
But in the quietness of thought : 
Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance desires : 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 


“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 


“To humbler functions, awful Power ! 
I call thee: I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 
Oh! let my weakness have an end ! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give; 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live.” 
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ANALYSIS OF THE EMBLEMS OF ST JOHN.—Rev. xiv. 
(Continued from No. XXII., p. 296.) 


Tue fourteenth chapter opens with a new scene, and commences 
a fresh series of emblems and allegories. The apostle says, 
“and I looked, and lo! a Lamb stood upon the mount Zion.” 
Griesbach, Lachmann, and Bloomfield have here “the Lamb,” 
which is certainly a better reading; seeing the Lamb here men- 
tioned is obviously the same as that which had been previously 
described, and which has been shewn to be a type of the human 
nature of Christ, viewed as distinct from his divine nature. 
The translation “ stood” scarcely conveys accurately the sense 
here implied, for the verb is in the perfect participle, so leading 
to the inference that the action has been continued for some 
time past. The Lamb does not now for the first time stand upon 
the mount Zion, but has been long standing there, although 
the attention of the apostle is now for the first time called to 
this particular fact. 

Seeing the Lamb is to be understood in an allegorical or 
metaphorical sense, it would be an obvious incongruity to take 
“the mount Zion” in a literal sense as referring to the hill of 
that name upon which the temple of Jerusalem stood ; and this 
the more especially as we are, in other parts of Scripture, taught 
to regard the mount Zion of Jerusalem as a type or allegory. 

The metaphysical meaning of this type is partly unfolded in 
Hebrews xii. 18—22, “For ye are not come unto the mount, 
that might be touched, and that burned with fire; but ye are 
come unto mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem.” Here it is evident that the apostle 
places mount Sinai and mount Zion in contradistinction to each 
other—the former as representing the Mosaic, the latter the 
Christian dispensation. This explanation of the allegory is still 
further developed in Gal. iv. 22—26, “for it is written, that 
Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond-maid, the other by 
a free woman; but he of the bond-woman was born after the 
flesh, but he of the free woman by promise; which things are 
an allegory ; for these are the two covenants, the one from mount 
Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this 
Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem 
which now is, and is in bondage with her children; but Jeru- 
salem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all.” 
From this passage it is evident that mount Sinai is regarded as 
a type of the covenant of the law which was promulgated from 
its summit, but that mount Zion and the heavenly Jerusalem 
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are typical of the covenant of grace, and the scheme of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ. 

Viewing the vision of the Lamb standing upon mount Zion 
as an allegorical symbol, then it may be regarded as having a 
twofold meaning. As the material temple of God stood upon 
the terrestrial Zion, so this vision represents to us the Lamb of 
God, Jesus Christ, standing upon the metaphysical Zion, as 
being the true temple—the veritable naos in which dwells all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Of this true temple the 
material edifice on the terrestrial Zion was a type; and we have 
here unfolded to us the great truth which it was designed to 
represent, namely, that God is, in the future state, to render 
himself perceptibly present to the redeemed, to live and dwell 
among them in the person of Christ, the Lamb of God, the 
most perfect manifestation of the divine presence. 

But there appears to be another and still more recondite 
meaning conveyed by this emblem ; for, viewing the mount Zion 
as a type of the covenant of grace, as contradistinguished from 
mount Sinai, the type of the covenant of the law, we may re- 
gard the Lamb as an emblem, not only of Christ’s human nature, 
but of his religion—of the Christian dispensation, and his standing 
upon mount Zion as meaning that the Christian religion rests 
upon the covenant of promise and of grace—upon God’s gracious 
promise to forgive men their trespasses for the sake of Christ, 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world. 

But the Lamb did not stand alone upon mount Zion; the 
apostle saw “ with him an hundred forty and four thousand, 
having his Father’s name written in their foreheads.’ In the 
edition of Griesbach, the reading is, “ having his name, and the 
name of his Father written on their foreheads ;” and although 
this reading is not free from doubt, it is worthy of consideration, 
as conveying a more enlarged idea. On the inquiry, who are 
these 144,000? it will be better to delay entering, until we have 
before us the whole particulars concerning them, which are 
afterwards given. In the meantime let us turn our particular 
attention to this one feature of the description—their having 
written on their foreheads the name of the Father of the Lamb, 
and not improbably also his own. The expression, “his Father,” 
as bearing reference to the Lamb, is a clear indication that the 
Lamb is an emblem of the human nature of Christ, to which 
God, in a peculiar manner, stood in the relation of a Father. It 
farther indicates how erroneous are those views of the divine 
nature that was in Christ, which are held by some—namely, 
that it was a distinct and separate divine nature from that of the 
Father ; or what is still more illogical—a portion of the divine 
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nature, standing to another portion of the divine nature, in the 
relation of a son to a father. 

We have here set before us, in a very simple form, the true 
doctrine—namely, that the human nature of Christ, symbolized 
by the Lamb, is the Son of the divine nature, symbolized by 
him that sat on the throne—that the human nature of Christ is 
the true naos or sanctuary—a vehicle of the divine presence, not 
of one portion of the divine nature, but of the whole; for in him 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. The dogma, that 
there is one divine nature, the son of another, both without be- 
ginning ; and yet that these are not two divine natures, but only 
one, requires merely to be stated in plain terms, and free from 
all mystification, in order to its being repudiated by every sane 
mind. 

What, then, are we to understand by the 144,000 having the 
name of the Father of the Lamb written on their foreheads? 
The word “ name” is obviously used here in the same sense in 
which it has been previously employed, as meaning—not the 
proper name, but the “character.” These 144,000, then, had 
the character of Christ’s Father written on their foreheads,—a 
beautiful metaphorical description of the countenance worn by 
those of a pure and holy mind. Their very aspect conveys the 
serenity and peace that reign within. The phrase implies—not 
only that these parties had an accurate knowledge of the divine 
nature and character, but that they had been made “ partakers 
of the divine nature” (according to the expression employed by 
St. Peter), and had received the impress of the divine character 
- Stamped upon their mind. In their case had been fully answered 
the prayer of Christ, addressed to his Father, in which, after in- 
terceding in a particular manner for his immediate disciples, he 
adds—“ Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word. That they all may be 
one, as thou, Father! art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us, that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me. And the glory which thou gavest me, I have given them; 
that they may be one even as we are one. I in them, and thou 
in me—that they may be made perfect in one, and that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as 
thou hast loved me.” 

The union subsisting between Christ and his followers, re- 
ferred to in this passage, explains to us why it is that, in the 
vision of St. John, the Lamb, standing upon Mount Zion, is 
represented as surrounded by the 144,000; for these, having the 
divine character stamped upon them, are thus made one with 
Christ. Hence, while Christ is by pre-eminence the true aos, 
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e or habitation of the Deity—the holy of holies in the spiritual 
temple, these his followers are, as St. Peter expresses it, “ lively 
e stones” in this spiritual house, Christ being the chief corner- 
d stone, elect and precious, laid in Zion. Hence the Lamb, stand- 
y ing on Zion, surrounded by these 144,000, regarded as one entire 
§ emblem, may be viewed as a symbol of the true temple of God 
t —the church of the redeemed, resting upon the covenant of 
n grace, of which Mount Zion is a type. . 
t The apostle proceeds farther with his description in these 
7 words :—“ And I heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of 
y many waters, and as the voice of a great thunder, and I heard 
" the voice of harpers harping with their harps.” The word 
e “ sound” ought to have been used instead of “ voice” throughout 
this verse, as conveying, in our language, a more correct idea of 
e the meaning of the original. 
? This sound, it will be observed, reached the ears of the 
n apostle from heaven. We may hence infer, either that the em- 
e blematical Mount Zion appeared to him suspended in the sky, 
d or that, while the familiar mount appeared to him to occupy its 
a natural terrestrial site, all whose features must have been deeply 
y impressed on the apostle’s mind, yet he, imagining himself 
e placed at the foot of the hill, and gazing up towards its summit, 
rt crowned with the glorious apparition of the Lamb and his fol- 
e lowers, regarded the sound of their harps, and the voice of their 
) praise, as coming to him from heaven, meaning thereby the 
y lower atmosphere, penetrated by the mountain top. It is not 
or inconsistent with the idea, that the Mount Zion was here intro- 
d duced as an emblem of the covenant of grace, on which are laid 
\- the foundations of the spiritual temple of God, to suppose that 
e the apostle really saw what appeared to him to be the actual 
h Mount Zion, whose peculiar features were so familiar to his eye. 
Ne Indeed, unless such had been the character of the apparition, he 
0 would have called it simply a mountain, not the Mount Zion. 
at That the sound which affected the mental ear of the apostle 
¥ was the combined effect of the voices of the 144,000 uniting in 
yu a hymn of praise becomes evident from the sequel. No one who 
1e has heard from a distance the effect produced by a much smaller 
aS number of human voices, blended in choral song, can fail to 
appreciate the beauty of the simile employed by John in his 
e- description. It was as the sound of many waters, and as the 
1€ sound of a great thunder. It would be impossible to find words 
is _ more truly expressive than these. 
1e In the next clause, both Griesbach and Lachmann introduce 
th a variation in the reading. They make it, “ And the sound 
which I heard was as of harpers harping upon their harps ;” in- 
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stead of “I also heard the sound of harpers harping upon their 
harps,” as it stands in our version. According to the former 
reading, which is also adopted by Bloomfield, John heard only 
one sound, which, while it resembled the sound of many waters, 
and of great thunders, was in reality that of harpers harping on 
their harps, or at least something resembling this last sound, 
more than either the murmur of waters or the roar of thunder, 
According to the reading of the received text, the apostle heard 
two distinct sounds—one, which resembled the rushing of waters 
and the pealing of thunder, produced by the multitude of male 
voices, blended in song; the other, the sound of many harps, 
forming an accompaniment to the voices. As we are presently 
told, that the 144,000 did sing an anthem of praise, the latter 
appears a more probable view than that the apostle heard noth- 
ing but the sound of the harps, which could have had little 
resemblance to the rushing of waters, or the pealing of thunder. 

This sublime description ought for ever to shut the mouths 
of those would-be-spiritualists and purists, who inconsiderately 
object to the use of instrumental music in the worship of the 
Christian church; for we have here placed before us in symbol 
the most perfect form of Christian worship,—the song of praise, 
uplifted by the first-fruits of the redeemed ; aud we are informed 
that even they accompany their voices by the sounds of the 
solemn harp. The melodious tones, produced by instruments, 
whether of string or tube, are as much the creations of God as 
are the mellow notes of the human voice. In employing these 
instruments, therefore, to aid us in hymning his praise, we only 
render to Him of his own. If the sounds of instruments affect 
us with pleasing emotions, it is because the human mind is 
framed after the pattern of the divine mind, and is so constituted 
as to take pleasure in all that yields delight to Him. Can we 
doubt that the admiration, with which the mind of man contem- 
plates a beautiful flower, is a faint reflection of the satisfaction 
which its graceful form and lovely tints afford to the mind of its 
Creator. Why then should we doubt that the strong emotion 
of delight, awakened in the human mind by the harmony of 
many instruments, especially when associated with the human 
voice, is also a faint reflection of a delight existing in the mind 
of the Deity, when the laws of melody and harmony, which He 
himself has framed, are thus brought into operation by his intel- 
ligent creatures as a tribute to his praise? No; let it not be 
said, that instrumental music was fit only for the more material 
worship of the ancient Jewish church, but is unsuited to the 
more spiritual worship of the church of Christ. Let it not be 
viewed even as a mere harmless luxury of worship; for we have 
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it here indicated, in terms admitting of no mistake, that it is a 
fit and appropriate accompaniment to the most perfectly spiritual 
praise that can be rendered by the purest and holiest of human 
minds. 

While the harp accompaniment to the song of the 144,000 
conveys to us this lesson, it has probably also another, and more 
symbolical meaning. The sound of many harps may be viewed, 
as an emblem of the harmony, pervading the host of the re- 
deemed; for as the music of the harp presents a concord of 
various melodies, so these many minds, how various soever in 
their individual peculiarities, are: all harmoniously blended to- 
gether, in the love of God and of each other; so that their 
emotions of gratitude and joy, expressed in their new song, 
form, as it were, successions of spiritual concords, like the rich 
and solemn chords, which the harper strikes on his harp. 

It was not improbably a due appreciation of this corre- 
spondence, between the physical harmony of melodious sounds, 
and the spiritual harmony, that ought to pervade the minds of 
Christians, when they unite to sing the praises of God, that led 
the old composers to avoid, in their sacred music, all dissonant 
intervals, and to employ nothing but concords more or less per- 
fect. This practice is so far laudable; for, however much a cul- 
tivated ear may relish that variety of sensation, which is pro- 
duced by the skilful introduction of dissonant intervals, to 
heighten the effect of the more perfect harmonies, yet such con- 
trasts are apt to deprive the music of that dignified simplicity, 
and unvarying sweetness, which renders it so fit an emblem of a 
perfect oneness of sentiment and feeling, pervading many minds, 
In the present life, an occasional contest makes us relish more 
keenly a subsequent period of repose; but in the future life, no 
such jarring intervals will be necessary to enable us fully to 
enjoy the unvarying continuance of harmony and peace. 

Nevertheless, so long as man remains in his present imper- 
fect state, his religious emotions must, of necessity, vary from 
time to time; and of fit expressions for such varying emotions, 
we have an ample store in the inspired poetry of the Psalms. 
To awaken those sentiments to their fullest extent, such music 
should be employed, as, by the laws of harmony and melody, 
are best suited to the purpose ; for those laws have been, by their 
great Author, so adapted to the human mind as to subserve this 
end. For sacred song, then, that music is the fittest which 
brings most fully into play those beautiful and subtle laws by 
which certain strains of melody and combinations of harmony 
awaken in the mind sentiments corresponding to those em- 
bodied in the language to which the music is set ; and it is quite 
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legitimate to resort to every species of combination, known in 
harmony, for the attainment of an object so much to be desired, 

The apostle proceeds to inform us, with respect to the 
144,000, that “they sung, as it were, a new song before the 
throne, and before the four beasts and the elders, and no man 
could learn that song but the 144,000 which were redeemed 
from the earth.” Griesbach is of opinion, that the adverb ren- 
dered “ as it were,”’ in the first clause of this verse, has crept in 
by an error of transcription, and that it ought to be entirely 
omitted, reading— And they sung a new song.” This view 
has every appearance of being correct, for the adverb rather 
obscures than improves the sense. We can understand what is 
meant by singing a new song; but it is difficult to form any 
conception of what is meant by singing a song, which is only, 
as it were, new. That it was really a new song, and not the 
mere semblance of such, may be farther gathered from the state- 
ment, that no one could learn it but the 144,000. 

From the circumstance of this song being sung before the 
throne, and before the four living beings, and the elders, it is 
evident that the throne, with all its surrounding imagery, had, 
after the passing away of the visions, described in the two pre- 
ceding chapters, still remained in the apostle’s field of view. 
It might hence be inferred, that the Mount Zion, on which the 
Lamb and the 144,000 stood, appeared in the same elevated 
region in which the throne was seen. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that the Mount Zion may have appeared to the apostle in 
its natural terrestrial position, and that the throne may have 
seemed to him as if suspended in the atmosphere, immediately 
over the Mount. But the probability seems greater, that the 
entire scene appeared to the apostle as being in that region of 
the natural heavens, which was immediately above him. 

The circumstance that this song of praise is said to have 
been sung before the throne, and before the four living beings, 
and the elders, is a confirmation of the views that have already 
been propounded in regard to the symbolical meaning of these 
adjuncts of the throne,—namely, that they symbolize the divine 
attributes specially brought into exercise in that dominion over 
the human mind, which is called the kingdom of God, and the 
graces and virtues which bear sway over every mind in which 
that kingdom is fully established. These graces and virtues 
have their amplest development in the divine character itself, as 
manifested to us, through the medium of Jesus Christ; so that 
the redeemed, in thus singing their song of praise before the 
emblematical living beings and elders, render their tribute of 
admiration to the divine attributes and moral. excellences which 
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these living beings and elders symbolize. The fact of these 
adjuncts of the divine majesty being here so pointedly repre- 
sented as joint recipients with the Deity himself, of the prayers 
and praises of the redeemed, ought to remove any lingering idea 
that these symbolical living beings and elders typify any mere 
creatures, however exalted or holy. 

The statement, that no one could learn the song but the 
144,000, is a clear indication that they were the parties by whom 
it was sung; and we are thus confirmed in the view that the 
sound which John heard from heaven, resembling the noise of 
many waters, and the noise of great thunder, was that of the 
harmonious swell of this vast chorus of human voices, and also 
that he heard the sound of harps, distinct from the voices, but 
accompanying and aiding them with a concordant strain. 

The relative “ they,’ used at the beginning of this verse, to 
indicate those by whom the song was sung, would, according to 
the accurate construction of the passage, include the Lamb as 
well as the 144,000. To see this more clearly, we ought to 
omit the second verse, and read—“ Lo! a Lamb stood on the 
Mount Zion, and with him 144,000, having his Father’s name 
written on their foreheads; and they sung a new song before the 
throne.” Nor should it surprise us to find that the 144,000 
were led and guided in this new song by the Lamb, viewing it 
as a type of the human nature of Christ, regarded apart from 
the divine nature. For, when we peruse the beautiful prayers 
which this Lamb of God, while he was on earth, preferred to his 
Father on behalf of his disciples, and for all those who should 
believe on him, through their word, as these prayers are recorded 
in the seventeenth chapter of John’s Gospel, it is most natural 
to suppose that he should render thanks to his Father on find- 
ing himself surrounded by such a goodly company of the re- 
deemed, and should teach them in what terms to express their 
gratitude to him that sat upon the throne. He taught them 
how to pray ; and it is befitting that he should also teach them 
how to render thanks and praise. 

That this view is correct may be farther gathered from the 
statement, that no one could learn this song except the 144,000. 
Whence it is evident that the song was not a spontaneous effusion 
of their own, but taught to them by an instructor. And who so 
likely to be their teacher as the Lamb, whom they follow wither- 
soever he goeth. 

We are here naturally led to inquire, why it was that none 
could learn this song but the 144,000, who were redeemed from 
the earth? It is evident from the description given of them that 
these represent that portion of the followers of Christ who have 
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attained to the highest degree of moral perfection, and who have 
been rewarded with the greatest amount of intellectual enlight- 
ment. They have acquired the most complete knowledge of the 
divine nature and character, and the clearest conceptions of 
God’s goodness, wisdom, and power, as displayed in the works 
of creation and providence, and in a more especial manner in the 
great work of the redemption of mankind. Their thoughts of 
the Deity are therefore higher, purer, and more intensely affec- 
tionate than are those of other men. They have more for which 
to render thanks, and a livelier sense of gratitude for which to 
find expression ; so lively, indeed, and so ardent, that their own 
efforts to clothe it in words are vain; and they therefore with a 
willing heart learn from the Lamb that new song, in which he 
teaches them to convey their thanks and praise. ‘They only can 
learn it; for they alone can penetrate its meaning, and they 
alone feel those intense emotions which it is designed to 
express. 

The character of these 144,000 is farther unfolded to us in 
the fourth and fifth verses—“ These are they which were not 
defiled with women ; for they are virgins. These are they which 
follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. These were redeemed 
from among men, being the first fruits unto God and the Lamb, 
and in their mouth was found no guile; for they are without 
fault before the throne of God.” 

In this description we have a beautiful sketch of the perfect 
Christian character. At the same time we must guard ourselves 
against taking up its language in a strictly literal sense. More 
especially the first clause. To penetrate the true meaning of 
this passage, we must bear in mind that the genuine spiritual 
church of Christ is, in Scripture, denominated his bride and his 
spouse, while that portion of the outward church, which consists 
of mere nominal Christians—of false and hypocritical teachers 
and professors, is denominated a prostitute—a metaphor which 
we shall afterwards find developed at large. Hence all those 
composing the true spiritual church—the virgin espoused to 
Christ are spiritually chaste ; while those, who are members of 
the prostitute, that has fallen away from her allegiance, are 
spiritually unchaste. Thus we find St. Paul addressing the 
Corinthians in these terms (2 Cor. chap. xi., vers. 2 and 38). 
“For I am jealous over you, with a godly jealousy; for I have 
espoused you to one husband, that I may present you, as a 
chaste virgin, to Christ. But I fear lest by any means, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve, through his subtilty, so your minds 
should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.” 
Here we find the whole body of Christian converts, married 
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and unmarried, described as a chaste virgin espoused to one 
husband. Nay, we learn that among those who were thus re- 
garded as spiritually chaste, were many who had been carnally 
unchaste. For, after describing the gross unchastity and wicked- 
ness which prevailed among the Gentiles, St. Paul says,— And 
such were some of you; but ye are washed, but ye are sanc- 
tified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God.” 

These quotations furnish a key to the meaning of the passage 
before us, for we must bear in mind that the character here 
given to the 144,000 is not that which they exhibited during the 
whole of their mortal career, but that to which they attained 
after they were redeemed from the earth. This is rendered 
evident from its being said of them that “they were without 
fault, before the throne of God.” 

That spiritual chastity—a mind not corrupted from the 
simplicity that is in Christ—is what is here meant, will become 
further evident when we consider that the taking of this passage 
literally would amount to an exclusion from among the number 
of these excellent of the earth, of all married persons—an idea 
quite repugnant to the doctrines taught in Scripture; for it is 
there declared that marriage is honourable in all, and the bed un- 
defiled; that both bishops and deacons should be each the husband 
of one wife, so that they may set an example of every Christian 
virtue, in every relation of life. It would be to exclude from the 
Christian character a class of virtues of the very highest order 
—the faithful performance of the duties of husbands and parents, 
the former being exhorted to love their wives, even as Christ 
the Church, the latter to train up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. These duties are, in their bear- 
ing on the welfare of society, second to none, and he that excludes 
himself from the discharge of them withdraws himself from one 
of the most important spheres of usefulness on earth, and denies 
himself the privilege of directly adding to the number of the re- 
deemed. Celibacy is a virtue only in those peculiar cases where 
aman, after the example of St. Paul, abstains from marriage for 
the sole purpose of devoting himself with more disengagedness 
of spirit and freedom from encumbrance to the work of distant 
and dangerous missionary enterprize. Nevertheless, we may 
learn, from the example of St. Peter, that a due discharge of 
even those difficult and dangerous duties is not incompatible 
with the married state. Except, then, for the purpose of en- 
gaging in distant missionary enterprize, the abstaining from 
matrimony, so far from being a virtue, is really a mere shrink- 
ing from responsibility, and involves a neglect of Christian duties 
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of the highest order, and which have the most important in. 
fluence on the welfare of the human race. A due discharge of 
the duties of husband and father is indicated by St. Paul as the 
best preparation, and the surest test of fitness for being a bishop 
of the Church; for, after pointing out that a bishop ought to 
show a good example as a husband and a father, he adds, 1 Tim, 
iii. 5, “for if a man know not how to rule his own house, how 
shall he take care of the Church of God.” We accordingly find 
him foretelling, as one of the signs of the apostasy of the latter 
times, that the false teachers should be men “ having their con- 
science seared as with a hot iron, forbidding to marry, and com- 
manding to abstain from meats,” (1 Tim. iv. 2—38). 

From all these passages it is evident that the married state is 
not inconsistent with the Christian perfection specified in the 
first clause of this description of the character of the 144,000, 
He would be a bold man who would assert that Moses, called by 
pre-eminence the servant of God, or the Apostle Peter, whom 
our Lord himself pronounced to be supremely blest, was un- 
worthy to be classed among those first-fruits of the redeemed, 
merely because each of these distinguished individuals had a 
wife. 

This metaphor, then, of corporeal chastity must be held to 
indicate that spiritual chastity which is not corrupted from the 
simplicity which is in Christ, and also that victory over all fleshly 
desires which is achieved by those who are united to Christ by 
faith, who, although they may have once been such, as St. Paul 
describes his Gentile converts to have originally been, have sub- 
sequently been washed and purified in the blood of the Lamb, 
and so been presented as a chaste virgin to Christ. 

We are further informed that these 144,000 are the attend- 
ants or followers of the Lamb, whithersoever he goeth. This 
clause is capable of two interpretations. It may mean that 
these are imitators of the Lamb in all his ways, following his 
example in every particular. Or, regarding the 144,000 as a 
representative symbol, it may mean that these symbolize the 
attendants of the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. According 
to this view, the Lamb is represented as traversing the earth 
accompanied by a large number of followers. We might, there- 
fore, understand the Lamb as symbolizing not only the person of 
Christ, viewed in his human nature, but the Christian doctrine, 
especially that portion of it which relates to the sacrificial death 
and atonement of Christ, typified by the Lamb slain in sacrifice. 
The 144,000, again, would represent those instrumental in 
spreading the pure Christian doctrines throughout the earth. 
In forming a judgment upon this point, it must be borne in 
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mind that, in the interpretation of emblems it is the usage of the 
sacred writers to say, not “ these signify or represent” so and so, 
but “ these are” so and so. Thus in explaining the emblems of the 
stars and the candlesticks, it is said, “the seven stars are the 
angels of the seven churches, and the seven candlesticks are the 
seven churches.” In like manner, in explaining the symbol of 
the countless multitude in white robes, and having palms in their 
hands, standing before the throne, the elder says: ‘“ These are 
they who came out of great tribulation,” ete. To the same 
effect our Lord himself, when he presented to his disciples the 
broken bread and the cup of wine, said, “This is my body, 
broken for you; this is the new testament in my blood.” In all 
these instances it is evident that the meaning is, “ these sym- 
bolize the seven angels and the seven churches ;” these represent 
those who came out of great tribulation ;” “ thisis an emblem of 
my broken body, this a symbol of the new testament in my 
blood.” In the case before us, the form of expression employed 
in the Greek fully warrants this mode of interpretation ; and 
the meaning of the original would perhaps be best rendered as 
follows: ‘‘ These represent all who were not defiled with women ; 
for they represent virgins ; these represent the followers of the 
Lamb, whithersover he goeth.” 

We have no more reason to suppose the 144,000 to have 
been individuals actually existing at the time of the vision, than 
we have to imagine that the multitude in white robes were actually 
existing individuals. Both assemblages were emblems, the 
countless multitude being a type of the whole body of the re- 
deemed, the more restricted number 144,000 being a type of 
those most distinguished for Christian principle, and most de- 
voted to the service of their Great Master. Whithersoever the 
Lamb goes, he will always be followed by such. Into whatsoever 
part of the world Christ designs to carry his doctrine, there will 
always be a devoted band of missionaries ready to convey to the 
erring and.the ignorant the glad tidings of great joy. The fol- 
lowers of the Lamb, then, here mentioned, appear to be not the 
mere imitators of the Lamb ; for every Christian must follow the 
example of his Master; but the missionaries of Christ, his per- 
sonal attendants, who accompany him in his migration into the 
domains of moral darkness and spiritual death. Of all such 
this select band of 144,000 is an appropriate type, for such are 
the select members of the Christian brotherhood—the picked 
og bodyguard, as it were, of the army of the Lord of 

osts. 

They are accordingly farther described as having been “ pur- 
chased from among men—an offering of first-fruits to God and the 
K 2 
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Lamb.” We are not to understand this expression as meanin; 
that they were purchased first in order of time, but that they 
were the prime, or most excellent part of the human harvest, 
those of whom the Messiah, in the sixteenth Psalm, is repre. 
sented as speaking in the most approving terms, calling them 
“the saints that are in the earth, the excellent, in whom is all 
my delight.” The idea of the harvest of the human race we 
find farther developed towards the end of this chapter, and this 
mention of the offering of first-fruits is an obvious allusion to 
what follows. 

We should probably fall into a great error were we to sup- 
pose that the number 144,000 here specified is intended to re- 
present the precise number of individuals who shall possess the 
character here assigned to them. It is much more likely that 
this specification of a number is designed to convey merely the 
general idea that, in the future state, there is to be a selection of 
the most approved saints, upon whom special honours are to be 
conferred—that the whole body of the redeemed are not to be 
placed on an equal footing, but that every man is to be rewarded 
“ according to his work.” The same truth of a gradation of ex- 
cellence and a corresponding gradation of rank is indicated in our 
Saviour’s promise made to his disciples that, in the future state, 
they shall sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel, and 
shall be admitted to hold immediate and familiar intercourse with 
himself. The representation, therefore, of the most excellent of 
the redeemed by a specific number in immediate attendance on 
the Lamb, most probably indicates no more than this general 
principle, that those who have been distinguished by the highest 
and purest Christian attainments in this life shall be selected to 
fill the highest offices in the future life, and have conferred upon 
them the greatest honour, being regarded as the first-fruits of 
the redeemed. 

In the fifth verse, we have the completion of the charac- 
ter of the first-fruits of the human harvest. “ And in their 
mouth was found no guile; for they are without fault be- 
fore the throne of God.” These expressions render it very 
evident that this was the character of these saints, not during 
their whole lives, but in their perfect state, after their complete 
redemption and sanctification. Jude, in his epistle to the Chris- 
tian converts, addresses them as those “that are sanctified by 
God the Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ,” and in his con- 
cluding ascription he says, ‘“‘ Now unto him that is able to keep 
you from falling, and to preseut you faultless before the presence 
of his glory, with exceeding joy, to the only wise God, our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now 
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and ever. Amen.” Now, as there must have been among 
those whom the Apostle thus addressed many who were at one 
time very far from being without guile, and faultless in the 
sight of God, it is evident that they must have been brought 
into this condition by the process of sanctification, of which he 
speaks in the outset; consequently, that their freedom from 
fault arises, not from any inherent goodness in themselves, or 
from any attainments they have made in their own strength, but 
solely from their having been sanctified by God the Father, and 
preserved by Jesus Christ. They do not stand, in their own 
right, faultless before the presence of the divine glory, but being, 
by the grace of God, which is in Christ, kept from falling, they 
are, by the only wise God, their Saviour, presented faultless be- 
fore the presence of his glory, with exceeding joy. 

Hence we learn that the freedom from guile and fault, 
ascribed to the 144,000, is not an inherent, but an imparted and 
imputed character. No man being throughout his whole life 
free from guile and fault, but the Son of Man, the second 
Adam, the representative of all the redeemed, it is plain that it 
can be only in virtue of an union with him that any man can 
be held to be free from guile and fault. In consequence of the 
union between Christ and the redeemed, his perfection is held 
to be theirs, and they are regarded in the sight of God as in him 
free from guile and fault. But seeing that none can be thus 
united to Christ, so as to have his perfect righteousness imputed 
to them, except by having that same mind and spirit that was 
in Christ imparted to them, and seeing this spirit is improved 
and availed of in various degrees, so the actual amount of im- 
parted righteousness may be very various in different individuals, 
and those will be accounted most worthy in the sight of God 
who shall have acquired the greatest similitude to their pattern 
Christ. Thus, while it is the righteousness of Christ alone that 
renders any man perfect in the sight of God, this circumstance 
does not destroy individuality of character, or confound and 
reduce to one uniform level all Christian attainment. These 
144,000, then, the representatives of the excellent of the earth, 
are regarded as free from guile and fault, not only because of 
their union to Christ, who alone was absolutely free from fault, 
but, because, having imbibed largely of his spirit, they have 
ultimately become free from guile and fault, all their sins and im- 
perfections having been washed away in the blood of the Limb. 

There yet remains an important inquiry in regard to this 
company of 144,000 surrounding the Lamb, namely, what con- 
nexion has this emblem with the sealing of the 144,000 men- 
tioned in the seventeenth chapter. ‘That there is such a relation 
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is evident. The assemblage on Mount Zion is obviously either 
the gathered company of those servants of God who were selected 
from the twelve tribes of Israel, and sealed in their foreheads; 
or some analogous company of the approved servants of God. 

The view that this was not an assemblage of real personages, 
but a type of a class, and a symbol of a great truth or principle, 
removes much of the difficulty surrounding this subject. St, 
Paul says, ‘‘ They are not all Israel who are of Israel.” It is 
only those who are truly the servants of God that are sealed 
from among the twelve tribes. This circumstance shows us 
that no man has by right of birth a title to salvation, or that any 
spiritual privileges, however high they may be, can of themselves 
secure salvation to their possessors; but that Christ picks out 
from among the multitude who enjoy such privileges only those 
who are the servants of our God. He selects those most dis- 
tinguished by high attainments in Christian perfection, and im- 
parts to them a peculiar and more intimate knowledge of the 
divine character, symbolized by his impressing the name of his 
Father on their foreheads, and he makes of such his immediate 
followers to carry the glad tidings of his Gospel whithersoever 
he wills them to go. 

Nor ought we to imagine that this select band of Christ’s 
immediate followers is to consist of the exact number of 144,000, 
or that these are to be taken, in equal proportions, either from 
the tribes of Israel, or from the various denominations of 
Christians which these tribes may symbolize. We are merely 
to gather from this emblem that there is to be a principle of 
selection among the redeemed, and that it is to be carried out 
with the strictest impartiality. 

In analyzing the emblem of the sealing of the 144,000, it 
was pointed out that this number being one of perfection is 
most probably used as a metaphor for ¢otality, as indicating that 
all who were found true servants of God were sealed. The same 
view may be taken of its meaning in the passage now under 
consideration ; and we may understand the number 144,000 to 
be used metaphorically for the whole of those who shall be found 
answering to the description here given. 

Before quitting this important emblem it is necessary to 
consider for what reason it is introduced at this particular part 
of the vision. On this point two views may be entertained. 
The preceding emblems give a symbolical representation of the 
contest which has been in progress for a lengthened period 
between the anti-Christian principle in various forms and the 
pure religion of Christ which stands upon faith, is clothed with 
righteousness, and crowned with knowledge. This vision, then, 
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of the Lamb, who is said to have been standing upon Mount 
Zion, surrounded by a select band of followers, may be designed to 
indicate that during all this strife, and, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the anti-Christian principle, the faithful servants of the 
living God have taken their stand upon Mount Zion, the type 
of the covenant of grace, upon whose summit stands the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sins of the world. 

Or this emblem may be intended to denote the commence- 
ment of a new epoch in the history of the Christian Church, the 
first event in which is Christ, surrounded by his obedient fol- 
lowers, taking his stand upon Mount Zion. According to this 
view, the emblem may shadow forth the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy concerning the general conversion of the Jews to Chris- 
tianity, and their consequent return to their own land as a 
Christian nation, “ When the Redeemer shall come to Zion, and 
unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob.” St. Paul, 
in the eleventh chapter of Romans, enters largely into the con- 
sideration of this promise, and expresses his perfect confidence 
in its fulfilment. He also indicates that this expected conversion 
of the Jewish nation will introduce a new and happier era into 
Christendom, saying, “ For if their fall be the riches of the 
world, and their decay the riches of the Gentiles, how much 
more their fulness ; for if the casting away of them be the re- 
concilement of the world, what shall be their reception, but life 
from the dead ?” 

This emblem, however, lends no countenance to the idea of 
a personal appearance of Christ on Mount Zion, or a personal 
reign of Christ at Jerusalem. On the contrary, his appearance 
in the form of a lamb that had been slain in sacrifice, indicates 
the very reverse. It shews us that this type of the doctrine of 
salvation, through the sacrificial death of Christ, is to be re- 
cognized among the scattered remnant of the people of Israel, 
and that the religion founded upon it is at last to become pre- 
dominant in the ancient land of promise. It also possibly 
indicates that when this grand consummation shall at length 
have taken place, Mount Zion shall again become a conspicuous 
centre of missionary enterprize, whence the devoted servants of 
the Lord shall go forth to carry the religion of Christ into the 
benighted regions of the earth. This may be gathered from the 
statement that the company who appeared on Mount Zion with 
the Lamb, follow him whithersoever he goeth; for it implies 
that the Lamb does migrate from land to land, and that his 
faithful servants attend him on his migrations. 

Indeed, the occurrence of such an event as the general con- 
version of the Jews to Christianity, would be such a remark- 
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able fulfilment of prophecy, and corroboration of the truth of 
Christianity, that it would carry conviction to the mind, almost 
as strongly as if Christ were to reappear personally on the earth 
to vindicate the truth of his doctrine. We can conceive of no 
event which would be better calculated to promote true Chris- 
tianity, or to awaken the spirit of genuine missionary enterprize 
in the bosom of the Church. 

To which of these two views of the nature of the event to 
which this symbolization applies, the preference ought to be 
given, it is somewhat difficult to decide. The first view is, 
perhaps, the more consonant to the spiritual meaning of the 
Mount Zion here mentioned, and seems to be favoured by the 
use of the perfect participle, indicating that the Lamb did not 
now begin to stand on Mount Zion, but has been standing 
there for some time before being observed by the apostle. These 
two circumstances, however, are far from being decisive in favour 
of this view, for they are quite reconcileable with its competitor. 

According to the second view, the Apostle must be regarded 
as being, in this scene, the representative of his nation; and the 
time referred to must be understood to be the period when the 
Jewish people, as a body, are to have their attention steadily 
directed towards the Lamb who has been all along standing 
upon Mount Zion ; when their understandings are to be opened 
to perceive the true spiritual meaning of Mount Zion and of the 
temple which formerly stood there; that the mount was a type 
of the covenant of grace on which Christianity is founded ; while 
the material temple erected upon it, with its sacrificial ordi- 
nances, was a type of the Lamb of God, the true naos or dwell- 
ing place of the Deity, and the anti-type of the daily sacrifice. 

The spiritual meaning of Mount Zion in this emblem would, 
therefore, not be degraded but elevated by the supposition that 
the conversion of the Jewish people to Christianity, and the re- 
constituting of Mount Zion as a fresh centre of missionary en- 
terprize, are the events here foreshadowed. Mount Zion is not 
unfrequently used in Scripture as a type of the Jewish people, 
and more especially of the Jewish Church, the godly portion of 
that remarkable race ; and there appears to be here a conjunc- 
tion of this metaphorical meaning with the spiritual; for the 
emblem may be regarded as denoting the reception of the Jewish 
people and Church into the covenant of grace, so that Zion 
may once more become the centre whence the light of divine 
truth is to radiate and enlighten the whole world. 

There are, moreover, other considerations which appear to 
throw the balance more decidedly i in favour of this latter view. 
From the eleventh chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
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and the ancient prophecies to which he there refers, the Apostle 
appears to have cherished the confident expectation that a period 
in the distant future should arrive when the Jewish people, as a 
body, should be converted to Christianity, and should be en- 
grafted into their own olive tree. Now, no believer in the in- 
spiration of the writings of this Apostle can suppose that he 
was mistaken in this expectation,—that the divine spirit which 
guided his trains of thought could have permitted him so far to 
misunderstand and misapply the ancient prophecies as to imagine 
that the Jewish people are to be, as a nation, converted to 
Christianity, if there be really no such event in the womb of 
futurity, and these prophecies are to be understood in a totally 
different sense. But if it be true that such an occurrence is 
predicted at all, it appears improbable that an event so remark- 
able, and calculated to produce so important an effect on the 
religious condition of the world, should be passed over in the 
apocalyptic symbolization without any notice whatever, the 
more especially, if, according to the anticipation of St. Paul, 
the reception of the Jews into the Christian pale is to be 
followed by a revival of the pure principles of Christianity 
throughout the world, so great that it can be likened to nothing 
but “life from the dead,” (Rom. xi. 15.) Now, if this remark- 
able event be indicated in the apocalyptic symbolization at all, 
there is no other part of it save the emblem under consideration, 
upon which we can lay our finger, and say, here is a symbolical 
representation, foreshadowing the general conversion of the 
Jews to Christianity. 

If the emblem before us foreshadow any event whatever, 
there is none to which it can correspond so exactly as to the 
conversion of the Jews. There is no past event upon which we 
can fix as answering precisely to the description here given. 
The only alternative supposition is, that it does not represent 
an event at all, but an abstract truth, namely, that the Lamb 
and his followers continually take their stand upon Mount 
Zion, as a type of the covenant of grace. But this is a truth in 
the Christian system so fundamental, so intimately woven into 
its fabric, as to render it very unlikely that it should be thus 
prominently exhibited in symbol to the apostle’s mental eye. 
The only object of its introduction at this particular point would 
be to present a contrast between the followers of the Lamb and 
the worshippers of the beast. But this contrast has already 
been sufficiently well marked in the concluding verse of the 
twelfth chapter, where the seed of the woman are described as 
“they who keep the commandments of God, and have the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ.” 
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The symbolization which immediately follows, moreover, 
strongly tends to shew that this scene represents the dawning of 
a new era in the religious history of the world, and that great 
results are to ensue from that which is symbolized by the Lamb 
thus standing on Mount Zion with a band of select followers, 
prepared to accompany him whithersoever he goeth; and this 
circumstance appears to render it far more probable that the 
emblem foreshadows an event than that it symbolizes a mere 
abstract truth. Again, if this emblem represents an event, the 
historical inquirer will in all likelihood search the records of 
past history in vain for any occurrence which corresponds in 
every particular to this symbolization, and he must therefore 
look to the future for its realization. 

Of all the emblems presented to the mind of the Apostle, 
there is not’one whose precise meaning it is more important to 
determine than the one now before us, because of its bearing on 
the chronology of the visions. For if this emblem foreshadow 
an event yet future, then all the remainder of the symbolization 
in the Apocalyptic visions must also relate to events still in the 
womb of futurity. Nor does this circumstance at all militate 
against the idea that this emblem foreshadows the conversion of 
the Jews. On the contrary, it confirms it. For if the sym- 
bolization of the two preceding chapters be carefully examined 
and compared with the present condition of the world, it will be 
perceived that the state of things there described still subsists— 
a conclusion resting on grounds which have been already specified. 
This conclusion, united to the probability that the emblem of 
the Lamb and his followers standing on Mount Zion foreshadows 
a future event, raises a presumption so high, that to overturn 
it would require on the part of the historical investigator evi- 
dence of the very strongest kind, proving that some of the 
emblems which follow it correspond to events already past. The 
historical inquirer will therefore have to be particularly on his 
guard at this point of his investigations, for the love of his 
pursuit will naturally tend to beget in him a desire to embrace 
as much as possible of the symbolization within the sphere of 
his researches—a desire which might betray him into the mistake 
of proceeding on insufficient grounds, to apply to past events 
emblems which really refer to the future. 

If the emblem now under consideration do foreshadow the 
conversion to Christianity of the Jewish people, and their 
again becoming a centre of Christian missionary enterprize, 
then this is the first future event in the religious history of the 
world to which we have now to look forward as introducing a 
new epoch in the moral development of mankind. It may strike 
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some minds with surprise to find such strong reasons for con- 
cluding that we are yet so far back in the train of events fore- 
shadowed in the Apocalyptic visions, and that so much of the 
religious history of mankind remains to be evolved from the 
womb of futurity. But a little sober reflection will serve to 
mitigate, if not to remove, this feeling of astonishment. When 
the philosophic mind calmly surveys the present state of the 
moral and intellectual development of mankind compared with 
the capabilities of the race, as evidenced by the progress of a 
few, the conviction will arise that the human family, viewed as a 
whole, is yet in its infancy, and that a vast period of time must 
be allowed for the operation of moral causes, in order to bring 
the whole race under the dominion of civilization. Still more 
profound will this conviction become when the state of the 
world, as regards its Christianization is contemplated, when it 
is considered through how small a portion of the habitable globe 
even nominal Christianity extends, and yet more, when we reflect 
how small a part of the nominally Christian world is under the 
influence of that pure and genuine Christianity which is sym- 
bolized by the woman clothed with the sun. When these things 
are duly considered, the probability will be strengthened that 
many ages have yet to elapse before the complete fulfilment of 
the promise that all the kingdoms of this world are to become 
those of our Lord and his Christ. 

When, moreover, it is borne in mind that the multitude 
which, in the vision of St. John symbolized the ingathered 
throng of the redeemed, was so great that no man could number 
it, and when it is considered at how slow a rate this ingathering 
proceeds, we shall have still stronger grounds for concluding that 
very many centuries have yet to elapse before the ingathering of 
the appointed number of the redeemed can be completed by the 
gradual operation of moral causes, or of the laws which at pre- 
sent regulate the multiplication of the species. 

When all these considerations are deliberately weighed, they 
will banish from the mind any feeling of surprise that the de- 
velopment of events corresponding to the symbolization of the 
Apocalypse is so far in arrear, and that a series is yet to emerge 
from the future, so long as the succession of symbols in the re- 
mainder of the visions indicates on the supposition that the 
emblem of the Lamb and his followers standing upon Mount 
Zion foreshadows an event not yet realized. 

If this emblem represents the conversion of the ‘Jewish 
people, and the re-establishment of Mount Zion as a centre of 
Christian missionary enterprize, we have no strong or reasonable 
grounds for regarding that consummation as even now near at 
hand. For, when this event shall happen, then the 2,300 days 
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mentioned in the prophecy of Daniel will have been completed. 
Now, the most probable starting point for this cycle is the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, which our Saviour expressly declares to 
be foreshadowed in Daniel’s prophecy ; and if this period is to 
be estimated on the principle of assigning a year to each day it 
will be perceived that a very considerable portion of the predicted 
period has yet to elapse.* It is quite possible, however, that 
these 2,300 days are to be estimated on a totally different prin- 
ciple, some principle involved in the operation of purely moral 
causes, and unconnected with the planetary revolutions, so that 
it will be impossible, till after the event, to perceive in what 
particular manner the prediction as to the length of the period 
is to be realized. 

The view that the emblem of the Lamb and his followers 
standing on Mount Zion, or rather that the Apostle’s perception 
of their standing there, foreshadows an event which is to intro- 
duce a new era in the history of the Christian religion is greatly 
strengthened by the next scene in the vision which the Apostle 
thus describes, “And I saw another angel fly in the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting Gospel to preach unto them, that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, 
and people, saying with a loud voice, fear God, and give glory 
to him ; for the hour of his judgment is come, and worship him 
that made heaven and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of 
waters.” This is a beautiful emblem of the spirit of missionary 
enterprize pervading the sphere of influence and power, and 
going forth to Christianize the whole earth. 

It is not improbably to a misunderstanding of this statement 
of John with respect to his seeing an angel fly in mid-heaven 
that we are to trace that monstrous misconception of painters 
and poets which leads them to attach to the shoulders of angels 
huge and unseemly feathered appendages in the form of wings. 
Had John said that he saw a cloud flying across the heavens, 
would it justify our imagining the cloud to have been furnished 
with wings? No more are we justified in fancying from this 
description that the angel whom John saw fly in mid-heaven 
was furnished with such appliances. The reading of the Greek 
is somewhat doubtful as respects this word “fly.” In the 
editions of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Bloomfield, the verb is 
decidedly “fly,” though it by no means implies the employment 





It has already been pointed out that this mode of estimating the 2,300 days as 
so many years, starting from the fall of Jerusalem, is rendered probable by the 
circumstance that if we suppose the vision of Daniel to have occurred B.c. 551, 
and the fall of Jerusalem a.p. 69, then these two numbers, added to the 2,300, 
make together 2,920 years, which is exactly two cynic cycles. This coincidence 
may, however, be more apparent than real. 
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of wings as a means of flight; but in the received edition the 
verb used signifies rather “expanding himself,’ “ stretching 
) himself out in mid-heaven,” as if the angel appeared to John, at 
first, of a small size by reason of distance, and then to increase 
in magnitude till he filled the whole mid-heaven. This is, 
| perhaps, the more sublime idea of the two; and, viewing the 
4 angel as an emblem of a spirit of missionary enterprize per- 
. vading the influential classes of society, it is the more appro- 
l priate. This spirit does not make a mere transitory migration 
t through the sphere of influence and power, but expands itself 
t until it completely fills it with its presence. 

l The angel is said to have been “ charged with the everlasting 

Gospel.” This expression indicates the eternal and unchange- 
8 able nature of the doctrine with which the angel was fraught. 
L It is a message of good, and the angel’s commission was by 
- means of it to benefit every nation, and kindred, and tongue, 
y and people, inhabiting the earth. Griesbach, Lachmann, and 
e Bloomfield have here “settled in the earth.” By this phrase 
f may be designated those who were not as yet converted to true 
t Christianity—the earthly minded, who cared only for the things 
yy of this life, and viewed the earth in its present transitory state 
y as their abiding home. 
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t ON THE DIVINE NATURE. 

. Cuapter 1.—Do we know what we worship? 

: “* We know what we worship.”—John iv. 22. 

. Wuen the inquirer after sacred truth has become satisfied that 

sy the Scriptures truly are the substance of a revelation from God, 

d the next question which naturally occurs to his mind as a fit 

eh subject for investigation is, What do the Scriptures reveal con- 

n cerning the divine nature? This subject is of primary import- 

k ance, and it is of great moment that our ideas in regard to it 

e should be clear and precise, so that we may be able to say, ““ We 

Is know what we worship,” and that it may not be said of us, as of 

it the Samaritans, “ Ye worship ye know not what,” or that the 

" altar reared in our heart is inscribed, like that of the Athenians, 

“i “To the unknown God.” 

1¢ Under this head, the doctrine which is of the chiefest mo- 

“ ment, and at the same time beset with the greatest amount of 

difficulty, is that of the Trinity. So great, indeed, are the diffi- 
culties which surround this subject, that they have given rise to 
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much diversity of opinion. On the one hand, some have adopted 
what have been improperly called “ Unitarian” opinions. These 
deny the plurality of persons in the Godhead; consequently the 
divinity of our Lord, and the distinct personality of the Holy 
Ghost. There are various modifications of these opinions; 
some hold Christ to have been the highest of created intelligences, 
and also the first of created beings. Others deny that he was more 
than a man, endowed with mere extraordinary powers, and sus- 
tained in spotless purity and integrity by a peculiar exercise of 
the divine energy continually maintained upon him. On the 
other hand, some have taken up what are called “ Tritheistic” 
opinions. These believe in the existence of three distinct ‘living 
intelligent agents,” or essences, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, each divine, infinite, eternal, perfect, their unity 
consisting in a complete oneness of sentiment and purpose, their 
diversity in a difference in the mode of manifesting their perfec- 
tions, and in the part assumed by each in carrying out their 
common designs. Midway between these two lies the doctrine 
of the Trinity, viz., that there is one God in three persons, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, which three are one in 
being, as well as in sentiment and purpose. Even among those 
who hold the Trinitarian doctrine, however, there is considerable 
variety of opinion, and it is to be feared some confusion of ideas 
is engendered, to no small extent, by the terms which have been 
employed in its enunciation and discussion. It is obvious that were 
the word “‘ person” to be here taken in its ordinary acceptation, 
as denoting “a separate individual being,” the proposition would 
amount simply to a contradiction—namely, that there are three 
beings which are one being. But the word “person,” as shall 
afterwards be more fully shewn, is here used in a peculiar sense, 
to denote “the utmost amount of distinctness compatible with 
oneness of being.” The most strictly accurate form into which 
the Trinitarian proposition can be thrown is the following :— 
“There is but one God—one Eternal Mind—the Creator and 
Preserver of all other beings, and this one God has revealed 
himself as the Father, in his Son, and by his Sanctifying 
Spirit.” 

The advocates of the Unitarian doctrines take their stand on 
abstract reasoning, maintaining that their view, being the most 
rational and easily comprehensible, must be the right one ; and 
that the language of Scripture must be interpreted in accordance 
with that view, which is most consonant to reason. The ‘Tri- 
theists uphold their doctrine, as more rational, and easy of com- 
prehension, than that of the Trinitarians, contending also that 
Scripture must be interpreted so as to square with their notions 
of sound logic. The Trinitarians intrench themselves behind 
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the stronghold of Scripture, and maintain that reason must 
bend to the authority of the Word of God, where the matter 
treated of is one so far beyond the grasp of human intellect— | 
nay, even where the statements of Scripture may appear, in our 
weak judgment, to involve a contradiction. In following this 
course, however, they do injustice to their cause ; for it is, in a 
manner, admitting their doctrine to be incapable of logical de- 
monstration. This is dangerous ground, and the very ground 
on which Luther intrenched himself while defending the doc- 
trine of the real presence in his famous disputation with 
Zwingle, when to every argument urged by the clear-headed 
Swiss, he replied—‘ Christ says, ‘This is my body;’ there- 
fore, in spite of sense and reason, I believe that his body it 
must really and physically be.” In like manner, the Trini- 
tarians often say, “ ‘The Word of God declares that these three 
are one ; therefore, in spite of reason—nay, of intuition, too—I 
believe these three are one.” To this sentiment the opponents 
of the doctrine at once reply, that if it be contrary to reason to 
suppose these three to be one, then the passages of Scripture 
which seem to declare them to be so, must be taken in a different 
sense, seeing it is impossible to imagine the Word of God to 
assert that to be true, which reasons shews us to be of necessity 
false. Now, it is evident that this argument is not answered by 
merely reiterating the dogma, “The Word of God says, ‘ These 
three are one,’ therefore they must be one ;” it can be fairly 
and honestly met only by shewing that it is not contrary to 
reason. 

That this is the correct course is further evidenced by the 
following considerations. God is a necessary and unchangeable 
Being; it is impossible that he should, at any time, be other 
than he is ; consequently, every truth which can be affirmed of 
God must be a necessary truth. But every necessary truth is 
either intuitively apprehended by the mind, or is capable of 
satisfactory demonstration. If the doctrine of the Trinity be 
true at all, then it must be necessarily and demonstrably true, 
and it is accordingly our duty to investigate the grounds upon 
which the demonstration of its necessity primarily rests. This 
important consideration is not eluded by calling the doctrine 
concerning the divine nature a mystery above our comprehen- 
sion, and which must, therefore, be believed in. Such an aver- 
ment is a begging of the whole question, which is simply 
whether the teaching of Scripture on this subject be really a 
mystery or not. It must be borne in mind that the Scriptures 
claim to be a revelation, and that one of the most important 
truths which they profess to reveal is the nature of that one 
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Being whom men ought to worship. To allege, then, that what 
the Scriptures aver on the subject of the divine nature is a 
mystery, is to deny to them the character, which they claim, of 
being a revelation, not only from God, but of God. For if 
their statements serve only to wrap the divine nature in mystery, 
they are, as regards that important subject, no revelation at all. 

As to believing in a mystery, this is a mere empty phrase. 
Belief is the assent of the understanding, and nothing else. But 
a mystery is what cannot be comprehended by the understand- 
ing, which cannot therefore give it a reasonable assent. No 
mystery, as such, can he the subject of belief. We may believe 
in the existence of that, whose nature we do not understand, or 
in a fact, whose causes we do not comprehend; but in either 
case, it is the simple existence of the thing or fact, in which we 
believe—not the nature of the thing, or the cause of the fact, 
which remain mysteries beyond our understanding. These lie 
not within the sphere of our knowledge, and cannot therefore be 
the subject of belief. But it may be urged that, although we 
cannot understand a truth, we may yet accept it, by putting 
faith in another who does. There is here, however, a lurking 
fallacy. Suppose a mathematician to state, to one quite igno- 
rant of science, that it is possible to draw two lines, one curved, 
the other straight, so related to each other, that, however far 
they may be produced, they will always approach nearer, yet 
never actually touch; the unlearned, unable to understand the 
demonstration of the fact, cannot believe in it as a truth. He 
may not dispute the point, nor may he regard it as an impossi- 
bility ; but he does not give the statement that rational assent, 
which he would do, were he able to understand the demonstra- 
tion; and such rational assent is alone entitled to the name of 
belief. If he be candid, he will say, “it may be true, but I do 
not understand it ;” if he accept the statement without inquiry, 
on the faith of the mathematician’s word, what he believes in is 
not the scientific truth itself, but merely the truthfulness of his 
informant; the abstract truth will remain to him a mystery, 
which cannot, in his mind, obtain the assent of his understand- 
ing. Now with respect to any religious question, no greater 
injury can be done to it than to call it a mystery ; for that is at 
once to proclaim it incomprehensible, and so far incapable of 
belief. Were there any individual to whom the subject was no 
mystery—who understood it perfectly, and could give us an 
assurance of its truth, we might not dispute the proposition ; but 
then our belief would be—not in that which constitutes the 
mystery, but simply in the superior understanding and truthful- 
ness of him who makes the statement. But where the subject is 
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alleged to be a mystery to every human understanding, it can- 
not be the subject of even this modified assent. 

If the word of God contained only this averment—“ the 
divine nature is a mystery, far above human understanding, and 
into which it is vain for man to inquire,” every Christian would 
be bound to accept such a statement. But his belief would then 
be confined to the fact, and would not extend to anything 
farther. Such, however, is not the case which is presented be- 
fore us. The Scriptures do make very special statements and 
explanations in regard to the divine nature, and call these a 
revelation to man; consequently, it must be the divine intention 
that these averments should be comprehended by man, and be- 
lieved in when so understood. These statements cannot be both 
a mystery and a revelation; and the question is thus resolved 
into this:—Do the Holy Scriptures contain a comprehensible 
revelation respecting the divine nature, such as man may under- 
stand and believe; or do they wrap the subject in darkness in- 
scrutable, and yet require us to believe in what our understand- 
ings cannot grasp? This, be it remembered, is a totally different 
question from that which is more frequently treated of, namely 
—whether the subject of the divine nature has been involved in 
incomprehensible mystery by certain dogmatic propositions, pre- 
tending to be based on Scripture; and whether men are bound 
to accept these incomprehensible propositions, simply on the 
authority of those who framed them. This latter is a question 
apart, and one into which it is needless to enter; for any belief, 
accorded in such a case, cannot extend to the subject, which is 
confessedly a mystery; it goes not beyond a mere deference to 
the authority of the individual who framed the unintelligible 
proposition. Let no man, therefore, deceive himself, by imagin- 
ing that he believes in any proposition concerning the divine 
nature which he does not clearly understand. His belief is not 
in the proposition, for that is to him inscrutable ; he merely be- 
lieves that the author of the proposttion must have had some 
authority, either conferred or assumed, in virtue of which he 
claims to be believed. Let it be clearly understood, then, that 
the subject of our inquiry is not any proposition of mere human 
construction, but simply—what is really revealed respecting the 
divine nature in the divine word itself. 

As this subject is one both of extreme difficulty and import- 
ance, it must be approached with caution. Much of the obscu- 
rity in which it has been involved has its origin in the loose, 
vague, and unguarded language which has been employed in 
discussing it; and it is therefore necessary to begin, by strictly 
defining the sense in which certain words and phrases used in 
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the demonstration are to be understood. At the risk, then, 
of being charged with preciseness, we must crave attention to 
the following definitions :—Space is that in which every being 
exists; it is of one kind, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable. 
A being is that which exists in space. Beings may be of more 
than one kind, and either infinite or not, unchangeable or not, 
eternal or not. An idea again does not exist in space, but isa 
mere conception of the mind. A mode of being is any particular 
manner in which a being exists. Every human soul is a sepa- 
rate being, and all human souls have, in this life at least, the 
same mode of being. On the other hand, a human soul, and a 
piece of gold, are not only separate beings, but they have also 
distinct modes of being. The phrase ‘“ mode of being” has been 
employed in a different sense; by the older logicians, as signify- 
ing any quality whatever of a being; but the word mode, in 
ordinary discourse, is somewhat changed in signification, and 
has now a more limited meaning than the words quality and 
property; so that its application in the sense, given in this defi- 
nition, has become quite legitimate. Beings are present in the 
space in which they exist—whether it be throughout all space, 
or only in a finite portion thereof. A mode of presence is any 
particular manner in which a being is present. Omnipresence 
is continual universal presence. Ubiquity, again, is merely the 
capacity of being present in any number of places, however dis- 
tant or diverse, at the same instant of time. Manifestation is 
that by which the presence, or existence of a being, or mode of 
being, becomes known; but there may be both existence and 
presence without manifestation. .4 mode of manifestation is any 
particular manner in which the presence or existence of a being 
or mode of being becomes known. A body is a being of such a 
nature that more than one body cannot be present in the same 
portion of space at the same instant of time. Hence bodies 
limit one another in space. This property is called impenetra- 
bility. A mind is a being of such a nature that more than one 
mind can be present, in the same portion of space, at the same 
instant of time. Also a body may be present, in the same por- 
tion of space, at the same instant of time, with one or more 
minds. Hence minds do not limit each other in space as do 
bodies ; but bodies may limit minds in space. Hence also minds 
cannot of themselves have form, because form implies impene- 
trability; but a body may so limit a mind as to impart to 
it form. Substance is that of which any being consists; it is 





« Every being must be present somewhere, but it is said to be absent, when 
it is present elsewhere, or otherwise, than in the space or manner spoken of. 
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the unknown cause of the powers and properties which the 
being exhibits. The substance of every body, so far as we know, 
is matter—the unknown cause of the various modifications of 
the opposing forces of attraction and repulsion which all bodies 
exhibit. The substance of every mind, so far as we know, is 
spirit—the unknown cause of the intellectual and moral powers. 
There may, however, for aught we know, be other beings in the 
universe than bodies and minds, and other substances than 
matter and spirit. There are beings of whose substance we are 
totally ignorant; for example, of the substance of the living 
principle in animals and vegetables, we know nothing whatever. 
We do not even know whether the living principle be a being, 
or a mere mode of being; or whether that which constitutes life 
in a vegetable be the same as that which constitutes life in an 
animal, or something altogether different; and it is for these 
reasons that we designate both by the abstract term “ principle.’ 

In connexion with these definitions we may take the following 
axioms :—Ist. Every being must have at least one mode of 
being. 2nd. Every being, and also every mode of being, must 
have at least one mode of presence. 3rd. A being, a mode of 
being, and a mode of presence, may each have one or more 
modes of manifestation, or may be without any manifestation. 
4th. That which exhibits more than one mode of manifestation 
cannot be itself a mere mode of manifestation, and that which 
exhibits more than one mode of presence cannot be itself a mere 
mode of presence. 

In deciding upon the method of procedure to be adopted in 
our investigation, it must be kept in view that we have to reason 
respecting an infinite mind, in regard to which all our concep- 
tions must be of necessity weak. It is farther evident that we 
shall have to deal with modes of manifestation, of presence, and 
of being; and we must therefore have clear and precise notions 
in regard to such modes and all their relations. Prudence dic- 
tates that we ought to commence by endeavouring to strengthen 
our conceptions, and to acquire greater precision of thought in 
regard to these by means of analogy. 





+ If we could rely upon some recent observations of M. Kiitzing, from which 
he infers, that certain organisms are, at one period of their existence, animal, 
and at another vegetable, we should be forced to conclude, that the principle of 
life is the same in both kingdoms. 
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CuarpterR 2.—Natural Analogies. 


‘‘Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom of God, or with what comparison 
shall we compare it ?”’—Mark iv. 30. 


TuEse words of our Saviour, united to his own constant habit 
and example, sufficiently justify a resort to the analogies of 
nature, in order to form to ourselves, or to convey to others 
clearer and more precise ideas of things pertaining to the king. 
dom of God, and to spiritual truths in general—availing ourselves 
of the physical, in order to illustrate or comprehend the meta- 
physical. We are so much better acquainted with bodies than 
with minds, that the analogies furnished by the former help us 
to grapple more easily with the difficulties of the latter. Let us, 
then, consider some of the modes of manifestation, of presence, 
and of being, to be found among bodies, that we may be the 
better able to form a clear conception of those, which may pos- 
sibly be found among minds. Of different modes of manifesta- 
tion of one and the same being, we have the most striking ex- 
amples in organic bodies ; indeed, the greater proportion of these 
assume different modes of manifestation in passing from the 
embryo to the mature state, whether in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. But the most marked example is presented by the 
insect tribes. The same being is first manifested as a caterpillar, 
second as a pupa, third as a perfect insect. Among inorganic 
beings, one of the simplest cases of a body having more than 
one mode of manifestation, is that furnished by carbon, which 
has two such, viz., charcoal and the diamond. In this case, the 
modes of presence and of being are the same; diamond and 
charcoal are simply different modes of manifestation of the one 
being, carbon. The same may be affirmed of oxygen and ozone. 
One of the most simple cases of a change in the mode of presence 
of a body is the following :—if a piece of freshly prepared char- 
coal be placed in a jar of oxygen gas, inverted over a mercurial 
trough, it will be found that a large proportion of the gas will 
disappear, being absorbed by the charcoal, from which it may be 
again expelled by heat. Here, then, the oxygen gas passes from 
its usual mode of presence—that of a diffused aériform fluid, 
into the pores of the charcoal, where it remains in a highly con- 
centrated state, without undergoing any other change. If a 
fragment of the chemical element iodine be placed in a glass 
tube hermetically sealed, and a gentle heat be applied, it will 
pass into a violet-coloured vapour, and fill the tube. In 
this case, the body changes its mode both of manifestation and 
presence. At first it is a solid, occupying only a small corner of 
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the tube, and, on the application of heat, it becomes an aériform 
fluid occupying the whole tube. Again, let a sealed glass tube 
be filled with chlorine gas, under a strong pressure, and then be 
submitted to a very low temperature. It will first condense into 
a fluid, and then freeze intoa solid. This elementary substance 
is thus capable of assuming three distinct modes of presence, ac- 
companied by three distinct modes of manifestation. The larger 
proportion of bodies can assume these three conditions—the aéri- 
form, the liquid, and the solid, which may accordingly be viewed as 
distinct modes both of presenceand of manifestation of such bodies. 

To proceed a step further, let a mixture be made of the two 
elementary gases, oxygen and hydrogen, in the proportion of 
one of the former to two of the latter, and designate this com- 
pound being by its chemical symbol HO. With this mixture 
fill two stout glass tubes, having pieces of metallic wire inserted 
at both ends, and hermetically sealed. Let both tubes be raised 
to a temperature exceeding that of boiling water, and let an 
electric spark be transmitted through one of them. The follow- 
ing effects will ensue :—So long as the temperature of both tubes 
is kept above that of boiling water, there will be no indication 
of the contents of the tube through which the electric spark has 
passed having undergone any change. There is no alteration in 
the mode of manifestation, nor in the mode of presence, and yet 
a change has taken place ; for if the temperature of both tubes 
be now gradually lowered, it will be found that while the con- 
tents of the one through which the spark has not passed con- 
tinue unaltered under the greatest degree of cold to which they 
can be subjected, those of the other pass through new modes 
both of manifestation and of presence, becoming first liquid and 
then solid. The being HO has thus passed into a new mode of 
being; it has ceased to be a mixture of two permanent gases, 
and become first steam, then water, and then ice. Thus we see 
that a being may undergo a change in its mode of being, without 
of necessity undergoing any change in its mode of presence, or 
of manifestation ; although it is only by changes of manifestation 
that such alterations in the mode of being or of presence become 
known. ‘Those bodies styled, in chemical nomenclature, Isome- 
ric, that is, bodies composed of the same elements united in the 
same proportions, are also examples of the same being assuming 
different modes of being. This identity of composition is pos- 
sessed, for instance, by the three vegetable bodies, starch, gum, 
and dextrine, which consist each of twenty-four equivalents of 
carbon, twenty of hydrogen, and twenty of oxygen, represented 
by the chemical symbol C,, H.) O.9. This symbol may, accord- 
ingly, be held as representing a compound being, of which the 
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three bodies, starch, gum, and dextine are three distinct modes of 
being. Such examples might be multiplied; but it will be more 
useful to adduce one of another kind. Man himself offers an 
example of different modes of being, viz., 1st. That of a spiritual 
being united to a mortal body. 2nd. After death, that of a dis. 
embodied spirit, having, so far as we are aware, no correspond- 
ing mode of manifestation. 3rd. After the resurrection, that of 
a spiritual being united to an immortal body. No doubt this is 
a truth disclosed to us, not by reason, but by revelation. Never. 
theless it is one to which reason hesitates not to yield a ready 
assent, because it involves nothing contrary to her dictates. All 
these analogies are of necessity imperfect, more particularly 
in this respect, that the modes, whether of being, of presence, 
or of manifestation, possessed or assumed by any one being, are 
not simultaneous, but successive. We shall now adduce one 
which brings us a stage further. 

Matter, viewed as one great whole, may be regarded as one 
being, having several modes of being, of presence, and of mani- 
festation, which are not assumed successively, but possessed 
simultaneously. Thus the one being, which we call matter, 
exists in one of its modes of being diffused throughout all space, 
constituting the illimitable luminiferous ether. In this condi- 
tion the material particles are in a state of mutual repulsion, 
and destitute of the force of gravity. But that these particles 
possess that property of impenetrability which distinguishes body 
from spirit, is evidenced by the fact that, wherever ponderable 
bodies are present in the ether, they compress it, and cause its 
individual particles to pass into a state of greater mutual approxi- 
mation than that in which they exist in the free etherial expanse. 
This shews that no individual ethereal partical can occupy: the 
same point of space with any individual ponderable molecule, at 
the same instant of time, but that these two sorts of particles 
mutually displace each other. Again, in another of its modes of 
being, this one being, matter, exists, not uniformly and univer- 
sally diffused, but aggregated into separate masses. In this 
condition its particles exert upon each other a mutual attraction. 
Now, nothing can be more distinct than these two modes of ex- 
istence in space, simultaneously possessed by the one being mat- 
ter, the first universal, and accompanied by a repulsive force, 
exerted by each constituent particle, the other partial and limited, 
accompanied by an attractive force, exerted by each constituent 
particle. That these two conditions are different modes of being, 
and not different modes of presence only, is evidenced by the 
fact that, in its ethereal condition, matter has two distinct modes 
of presence—one dissociated from ponderable matter, in which 
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case it is of uniform elasticity, the other in the pores of ponder- 
able bodies, in which case its elasticity varies according to the 
compressive force exerted on it by the ponderable molecules. 
Again, in its ponderable condition, matter has several modes of 

resence, as we have already pointed out—the gaseous, the 
liquid, and the solid, each of which involves different relations 
to space. Moreover matter, which enters into the composition 
of organic bodies, becomes subject to a new set of laws, differing 
considerably from those by which it is governed in inorganic 
bodies, so that the one being, matter, may be regarded as in a 
third mode of being, distinct from the other two, when it tem- 
porally enters into the composition of a living organism. Leavy- 
ing out of view this last, however, and confining attention to the 
other two better defined modes of being of matter, namely, the 
ponderable and the imponderable, it will be perceived that, while 
each of these exhibits more than one mode of presence, these 
latter are distinguished by several modes of manifestation. As 
respects the universal mode of presence of the ether, its modes 
of manifestation may be regarded as three, namely, Ist, its ex- 
citing, in our visual organs, the perception of light and colour ; 
2nd, its producing, in ponderable bodies, the phenomena of heat ; 
and 8rd, its originating all those remarkable phenomena on 
which depends the art of photography. Viewed again in that 
mode of presence which it has in the pores of ponderable bodies, 
matter, in its ethereal mode of being, also presents several modes 
of manifestation, inasmuch as it is to its action, within these 
pores, that we attribute the phenomena of electricity, magnetism, 
and diamagnetism. Of the various modes of manifestation, of 
the different modes of presence, affected by matter in its pon- 
derable mode of being, it is almost superfluous to speak, for 
every different species of solid, of liquid, or of gas, may be re- 
garded as a separate mode of manifestation of those several 
modes of presence. 

Now, we have no reason to regard matter, viewed in the ab- 
stract, and as one great whole, in any other light than as one 
being ; and this, notwithstanding we may, in another point of 
view, regard any particular portion of it, or any distinct species 
of body, or even each material particle, or molecule, as a sepa- 
rate being. The difference here lies merely in our ideas, or 
modes of thought, not in the reality ; and the mind feels no dif- 
ficulty in forming to itself the conception that matter, viewed as 
a whole, is one being, having at least two distinct modes of 
being, each characterized by more than one mode of presence, 
each exhibiting more than one mode of manifestation. More- 
over, the mind can with little difficulty grasp the idea that 
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these different modes of being, of presence, and of manifes- 
tation, may be inherent in matter, and may have always been 
so, and may continue to be so for ever; as also that they 
subsist continuously and simultaneously. This is the utmost 
limit to which we can push the analogy of nature in this difficult. 
inquiry, but it is quite far enough for our purpose, as it brings 
us to the very threshold of the investigation that lies before us. 
The foregoing analogies, imperfect as they are, may tend at least 
to give greater precision to our conceptions regarding modes of 
being, of presence, and of manifestation, and to aid us in grap. 
pling with those more recondite ideas with which we shall have 
to deal in passing from the material to the spiritual—from the 
observation of the thing created to the contemplation of the great 
Creator. 


Cuarter 3.—The Divine Complexity. 
‘“‘ The Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things of God.’’—1 Cor. ii. 10, 


Before proceeding to inquire into the complexity of the 
divine nature, we may consider what method of investigation 
will be the best. As whatever can be truly affirmed of the 
Deity must be a necessary truth, it might be supposed that by 
starting from first principles, the inquiry could be prosecuted 
synthetically. This method, however, would be applicable only 
if the truths were necessary, as respects God’s own nature, 
viewed abstractedly, and apart from his relation to his creatures, 
But their necessity may appear more or less to depend upon 
that relation, and may therefore have to be sought for in that 
quarter. It is, therefore, the better and safer plan to proceed 
by analysis in order to find out what is the true basis on which 
these truths rest, and what it is that renders them necessary 
elements in an accurate conception of the divine nature. 

Proceeding according to the analytical method, then, let it 
be assumed that the Deity is one being having three persons, 
and further that these persons are three distinct modes of being 
of the divine unity, that being the highest degree of diversity 
compatible with oneness of being. If this be true, then must 
these three modes of being have been distinctly and separately 
manifested ; because it is only by such separate manifestations 
that their subsistence could be known. Hence our first busi- 
ness is to investigate, as matters of fact, whether there be, or 
have been, separate modes of manifestation, and separate and 
incompatible modes of presence of these three, such as will prove 
that they really are distinct modes of being. This investigation 
will of course be by induction; but we must of necessity, and 
very properly too, avail ourselves in that induction of such facts 
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as we may find in the Scriptures, and hold this testimony as 
sufficient evidence. If these facts establish the subsistence of 
those three modes of being it will remain to be proved that they 
belong to one and the same being, and farther that their sub- 
sistence is necessary by reason of some peculiarity in the nature 
of that being, or of his relation to other beings or both. It will 
only be farther requisite to shew that the conclusions thus at- 
tained are identical with those which flow from a right interpre- 
tation of the various doctrinal passages of Scripture bearing on 
this subject. 

To avoid circumlocution it will be advantageous to give 
names to the three modes of being whose subsistence has been 
assumed; and as it is part of the assumption that these are 
identical with the three components of the Trinity, they may, 
in the meantime, be called the Father, the Word, and the 
Spirit; the fitness of these names, however, being also a mere 
assumption. Let us first turn our attention to that mode of 
being which we have called the Father, the author and sustainer 
of all being subordinate to the Deity. Of this mode of being 
there are four manifestations known to us, chiefly by observa- 
tion and testimony. These are, first, the creating and uphold- 
ing of all material bodies throughout the universe ; second, the 
giving and sustaining of organic life; third, the creating and 
sustaining of spiritual being; fourth, the superintending and 
governing of both the physical and moral universe. These 
various modes of manifestation necessarily involve universality 
of presence. With regard to the first, we do not stop to prove 
that God is the creator of material bodies. Reason and Scrip- 
ture unite in demonstrating that truth. Now, we know of no 
limits to the material universe. Indeed, according to the view 
of the nature of light now most generally received, the material 
cause of that beautiful phenomenon is diffused throughout all 
space, an idea which seems to be involved in that fine expression 
in the one hundred and fourth Psalm—‘“ Thou coverest thyself 
with light as with a garment.” Wherever this medium exists, 
then, it is a manifestation of the presence of its author and up- 
holder ; and the universality of the former is a demonstration 
of that of the latter. The giving and supporting of organic life 
is obviously a distinct and separate manifestation. Life does 
not consist in material organization alone ; for that may subsist 
in full perfection after the extinction of life; while in the em- 
bryo condition of animals and vegetables, life may exist with 
scarcely any organization at all. Whatever view, then, may be 
entertained of the nature of life, whether it be a mere condition 
of matter, or a property of some other substratum, its creation 
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and conservation are obviously a manifestation of divine agency 
distinct from that presented by inorganic matter, and of sub- 
sequent development. The third mode of manifestation—that 
of creating and upholding spiritual being—differs from the pre- 
ceding chiefly in respect of the higher order of the creature 
through which it is made. It is doubtless possible that life in 
animals and vegetables may be due to the presence in their or- 
ganisms of a being having a species of spirit for its substratum 
or substance, only more limited in its powers and duration than 
that spirit which constitutes the substratum of mind. The truth 
may accordingly be that the second and third modes of manifes- 
tation are ultimately identical. Ignorant, however, as we are 
of the nature of mere animal and vegetable life, and regarding 
spirit as simply the substratum of mind—that species of being 
which thinks and reasons—it appears safer to consider the 
creating and upholding of spiritual being as a distinct manifes- 
tation of the Creator’s power. Of spiritual beings we learn from 
the Scriptures that there are two kinds, angels and men; the 
former being represented to us as prior in their creation, higher 
in their intelligence, and more continuous in their active 
existence, not being subject to the change involved in the idea 
of death. As both the angelic and human minds, however, 
agree in the essential point of possessing the power of thought 
and reason, the creating and upholding of their being may 
very properly be considered as the same manifestation of divine 
power. The fourth mode of manifestation, that of the govern- 
ment of the physical and moral universe, is made known to us 
by observation as well as by Scripture; and it is plainly dis- 
tinct from all the others. The idea of a superintending Pro- 
vidence lies at the root of all religion, and is so deeply im- 
pressed upon the mind of man as to render it unnecessary to 
prove it. Now, while all these four modes of manifestation 
imply a universal mode of presence, such presence is not per- 
ceived by the senses, neither is it apprehended by the conscious- 
ness, but it is inferred by the understanding, and the inference 
is supported by the testimony of the sacred volume. 

Let us now investigate the modes of manifestation of that 
mode of being which we have called “the Word.” The evidence 
in regard to these rests entirely on the testimony of Scripture; 
for since apostolic times these manifestations have altogether 
ceased. From that source, however, we learn that on many 
different occasions there was a peculiar manifestation of the 
Deity by an audible voice, and to which more especially the 
appellation “ the Word” was given. This manifestation appears 
to have consisted in the formation of articulate sounds in the 
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air without the intervention of any material agency. It differs 
from any of the others already mentioned, in this important par- 
ticular, that it was addressed to the senses, and involves the idea 
of a perceptible presence, partial and apprehended, not by mere 
consciousness, nor by inference of the understanding, but 
directly and immediately by man’s material organs. It was 
chiefly by this mode of manifestation that the Deity held com- 
munication with the patriarchs and prophets of old. The 
Scriptures indicate, moreover, that before the creation of the 
human race, there was some mode of intercommunication 
between God and the angels resembling this mode of communi- 
cation with man. ‘There is no reason to suppose that the angels 
have other than a limited presence; that notion seems of neces- 
sity involved in the very name of angel or messenger, which 
further implies that God in some manner communicates to them 
intelligible ideas. Indeed, it would be irrational to suppose that 
no such intercommunication between God and the angels could 
take place. Now, the existence of this intercommunication in- 
volves the notion of a manifestation to the angels by the ex- 
pression of intelligible ideas in a limited space; so that God 
must have some means of rendering his presence cognizable by 
them within the limited sphere of their own presence. It may 
here be remarked, that although there be, in this mode of pre- 
sence, a limitation as regards space, there is a species of univer- 
sality in another sense; for there seems no reason to doubt that 
the Word may be perceptibly present to any number of minds 
at the same instant, conveying to them separate trains of ideas ; 
while each has the distinct impression that it is one and the 
same Being who is in communication with all. It would be 
irrational, moreover, to suppose that when the perceptible pre- 
sence was manifested to man, it was withdrawn from the angels ; 
so that, while as respects this species of presence there may be 
limitation in space, there is yet a capability of manifestation in 
any portion of space, or in any number of such portions simul- 
taneously. There is another mode of manifestation recorded in 
the Scripture in which there was also involved a mode of pre- 
sence in limited space, and externally cognizable. This was the 
shechinah, or visible glory, which appeared to Moses, and was 
subsequently displayed first in the ark, and then in the inner 
sanctuary of the temple, between the cherubim. This mani- 
festation addressed itself to the sight, in the same manner, as 
the audible voice addressed itself to the hearing; and the two 
were strictly analagous. The audible voice was the exciting of 
articulate vibrations in the erial medium, without any material 
agent. The visible glory was the exciting of luminous vibra- 
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tions in the ethereal medium in like manner without any ma- 
terial agent. They were both intimations of the divine presence, 
the one by intellectual signs, the other by a characteristic sym- 
bol. Moreover, these two were frequently concomitant; the 
visible glory which appeared to Moses in the bush was accom- 
panied by the audible voice; and the impression on his mind 
must have been that the voice issued from the glory, in other 
words, that it was the glory which spoke. In like manner, when 
the oracle in the ark of the tabernacle, and in the inner sanc- 
tuary of the temple, was consulted, the response was given by 
the visible glory; so that the manifestations by the audible 
voice, and the visible glory, were intimately associated. There 
is another species of manifestation which is analagous to these 
two—viz., the communications which were made to the prophets 
by dreams and visions. We know too little of the nature of 
this mode of communication to speak with any degree of cer- 
tainty in regard to the mode of presence which it involves. The 
effect was evidently produced by an impression made upon the 
imagination of the prophet; but how we know not. It agrees 
with the manifestation by audible voice, inasmuch as it was a 
mode of communicating intelligible ideas; while the apparent 
absence of a material medium of communication establishes a 
link between the mental impression thus conveyed and that pro- 
duced by the direct action of the divine spirit on the mind. 
There is another class of phenomena about which a still greater 
degree of obscurity hangs—viz., various instances of the appear- 
ance of some superior being or beings in human form. Some 
commentators have considered several of these appearances as 
manifestations of the Word; while others view them all as tem- 
porary bodies assumed by angels in order to render their presence 
perceptible. There is no reason to doubt that at least some of 
them were of the latter description ; but there seems to be as 
little reason for doubting that there was one series of these 
appearances in human form which ought to be classed along 
with the audible voice and the visible glory as manifestations of 
the same Being. These appearances are called in the Scripture 
narrative sometimes “the Jehovah Angel,” sometimes “ Jehovah 
God,” and sometimes simply “God.” The chief difficulty in 
regard to them arises out of the adjunct or appellation “ angel.” ° 
This difficulty, however, is greatly lessened by the fact that the 
audible voice and visible glory are, in like manner, called 
“angels.” The reason appears to be this, God being essentially 
a Spirit, and imperceptible to created senses, his presence could 
become perceptible to mankind only through the medium of 
matter; @.e., the material medium of manifestation could alone 
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be perceptible. It is to this medium, then, that the term 
“angel” is applied, whether it be a voice, a luminous glory, or 
a human form ; but that it was the same Being who was mani- 
fested in these three different modes we have abundant evi- 
dence, both from the manner in which he is spoken of, and that 
in which he speaks of himself. For the person who is stated to 
have been thus seen or heard, is expressly said to have been 
“ Jehovah, the God of Israel ;” while he himself assumes that 
title, and speaks of himself as “the one true God, the Creator 
of all things,” claiming worship as such. The human form, 
therefore, which occasionally appeared to the patriarchs, and 
was styled “ the Jehovah Angel,” seems to have been a medium 
of the divine presence of the same kind with the audible voice 
and the luminous glory ; and it appears impossible to hold with 
any degree of consistency, that it was a different being who was 
manifested by the two last, from him who was manifested in the 
first. As it is not necessary to our induction, however, to take 
into account this manifestation in human form—the voice and 
the glory being sufficient for our purpose—it shall be left out of 
view in the argument. Neither shall we at present speak of the 
manifestation in human flesh in the person of Jesus Christ ; 
because that involves a doctrinal point which may be discussed 
with greater advantage at a future stage. 

Passing on to the consideration of the third mode of being of 
the Deity—that which we have denominated the spirit, it will 
be remembered that our Saviour winds up a beautiful example of 
the argumentum ad hominem with these words—“ If ye, then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him.” If any garnest inquirer carefully observes 
the characters of those around him; if he diligently investigates 
the cause of those differences which these characters present ; if 
he inquires into the sources of those excellencies which distin- 
guish some above others; and if, above all, he avails himself of 
the invitation involved in the above declaration of our Lord, and 
in a humble reliance on the truth of the assurance it contains, 
shall apply to our Heavenly Father for the promised gift of the 
Holy Spirit ; and if his application be crowned with success, he 
will ere long have obtained incontrovertible evidence, from ob- 
servation, testimony and experience, that the divine spirit has a 
mode of presence in the human mind which is apprehended by the 
consciousness of its effects. Farther, observation and testimony 
render it evident, as do also the Scriptures; that there is a state 
of the human mind in which it becomes reprobate or cast off. 
The presence of the sanctifying spirit is wholly withdrawn from 
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it, and it is left entirely to its own evil tendencies. From this 
fact the conclusion is inevitable, that that peculiar mode of pre- 
sence in the human mind, which is apprehended by the con- 
sciousness of its effects, is partial, not universal. It is charac. 
terized moreover by this peculiarity, that, while it may thus 
subsist in the human mind or not, it may subsist in any number 
of minds in the most distant localities at the same instant; so 
although subsisting only in some minds, it is capable of subsist- 
ing in all. With regard to modes of manifestation of the spirit, 
again, the inquirer, who has pursued the course above indicated, 
will have become aware of at least two—namely, as an instructor 
of the intellect, and as a purifier of the affections. By extending 
his observations, he will learn that these are truly distinct, and 
may be separately exhibited. A minute study of human cha- 
racter will satisfy him, that the spirit is sometimes manifested in 
one of these modes, and not in the other. He will observe 
minds in which he cannot fail to discern the effects of the pre- 
sence of this spirit as a purifier of the affections; while there is 
hardly a trace of his operations as an illuminator of the intellect, 
and vice versd. There is, however, a still more distinctly sepa- 
rate manifestation of the spirit, the evidence of which rests on 
the testimony of Scripture alone. It is the manifestation by 
miraculous powers conferred on certain individuals. The exist- 
ence of these powers shall here be held as an admitted fact. 
They were exhibited long before the Christian epoch, as exem- 
plified in the case of Moses and his successor Joshua, the pro- 
phets Elijah, Elisha, and others. This manifestation was also 
exhibited in the persons of the disciples of our Lord, during the 
period of his own ministry, long before the day of Pentecost, 
when the first general manifestatipn of the spirit was displayed. 
There can be no doubt that these miraculous powers were the 
strongest possible proof of the presence of the divine spirit in the 
person of the individual who exercised them; and also that they 
were a totally distinct manifestation of this spirit from that 
which is evidenced by the enlightenment of the understanding, or 
by the purification and elevation of the affections. Our Lord 
himself intimates, that the manifestation by miraculous powers 
may be exhibited where those by enlightenment and sanctifica- 
tion are absent, (Matt. vii. 22, 23). Indeed, there seems reason 
to think that as the traitor Judas was sent out to preach along 
with the other disciples, even he was endowed with these mira- 
culous powers. The case of Balaam is similar. On the other 
hand it is not to be denied, that the manifestation by enlighten- 
ment and sanctification may subsist independently of that by 
miraculous powers. These facts then go to establish that the 
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Spirit has more than one mode of manifestation, and that its 
mode of presence is partial, and primarily apprehended by the 
consciousness of its effects. 

Let us now examine at what point we have arrived in our 
investigation. We have ascertained that there are, and have 
been, different manifestations of the agency, or presence of a 
power, superior to the human mind, yet like it spiritual and in- 


| telligent. Of the existence of these no believer in the sacred 


Scriptures can doubt. We have thus completed our analysis, 
having arrived at a basis of facts, on which the conclusion 
sought may be made to rest. It is now necessary to retrace our 
steps, and by synthesis proceed to shew that the various assump- 
tions which have been made in the course of our analysis flow 
as necessary consequences from these facts. 


Cuapter 4.—The Divine Unity. 
“To us there is but one God—the Father.”—1 Cor. viii. 6. 


In treating of the divine complexity, its several manifestations 
have been regarded as distributed into three groups. In pro- 
ceeding to consider the divine unity, this assumption is the first 
which falls to be proved. Reviewing what has been said of 
these manifestations, it will be observed that they have certain 
marked relations of difference and resemblance. Their distribu- 
tion into three groups arises from the three different modes of 
presence which they involve—one universal, but not cognisable 
either by tle senses or the consciousness, being known merely 
by an inference of the understanding, fortified by the testimony 
of Scripture—the others partial and cognizable—the one by the 
external senses, the other by the internal consciousness of its 
effects. These modes of presence are plainly distinct and incom- 
patible ; that which is partially absent cannot be that which is 
universally present. They differ also as respects their fields of 
manifestation. The field of that which is apprehended by the 
consciousness of its effects is the human mind; the field of both 
the others is, in so far as the mind is concerned, external; in 
the one case, it is the whole of space ; in the other, it is the more 
limited sphere of the presence of those intelligent beings, to 
whom its manifestations were exhibited. If we look to the modes 
of manifestation themselves, it will be observed that those which 
involve universal presence also involve the ideas of creation and 
conservation of being; that those which involve the idea of per- 
ceptible presence involve also the notions of the communication 
of ideas, either in words or by symbols; while those which in- 
volve the idea of a presence cognizable by the consciousness of 
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its effects involve also the notions of moral renovation, enlighten- 
ment by internal impression, and occasionally the bestowal of 
miraculous powers. Hence the distribution into three groups is 
clearly based on the differential relations of these various modes 
of manifestation and presence. It will not be difficult to shew 
that they are also rightly distributed in reference to their rela 
tions of resemblance. Those which involve universal presence, 
and which we shall now call “the first group,” are linked 
together, not only by the sameness of their mode of presence, 
but also by clearly defined features of resemblance among them- 
selves. The mind plainly perceives that what creates and sus- 
tains spiritual being must be the same as that which sustains 
and maintains material being and organic life, and that what 
conserves the laws of nature, and governs the entire moral and 
physical universe, can be no other than that which brought the 
whole into existence. In like manner, with respect to those 
manifestations which involve the notion of perceptible presence, 
which we shall call “ the second group,” it will be observed that 
there is a similar marked resemblance among them. There is 
this peculiarity attending this group, however, that the modes of 
presence which they involve, while possessing the common cha- 
racteristics of perceptibility and limitation in space, yet vary 
specifically with the modes of manifestation. The audible voice 
and visible glory are analagous as regards their physical medium 
—both being by vibrations excited in an elastic fluid, without 
any material agency; the medium in the one case being the 
atmosphere, in the other the lumeniferous ether. But the one- 
ness of the cause of both manifestations is not left to be inferred 
from this analogy. It is proved by their frequent concomitancy, 
and the impression which must have been produced, that the 
cause of the light and the cause of the voice were one. The 
mode of manifestation to the angels, by the communication of 
intelligible ideas, seems in like manner to be analagous to that 
by an audible voice; for although of its exact nature we can 
form no adequate conception, still we know enough to satisfy 
us that its true position is in this-group. The same remark 
also applies to the manifestations by dreams and visions, of 
which we know only enough to indicate that they properly 
belong to this group, as being modes of intercommunication 
between the divine and the human minds. The remaining modes 
of manifestation, which we shall call “the third group,” are also 
intimately connected together by mutual relations, besides having 
a common mode of presence. Thus we at once perceive that 
the indwelling power, which purifies our affections, is the same 
with that which enlightens our understandings, to enable them 
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to comprehend divine things; and a little consideration will 
satisfy us that it must have been that same indwelling power 
which conferred miraculous gifts. Some of these gifts, indeed, 
were only an extraordinary extension of the spirit’s influence on 
the understanding. Such were the gifts of prophecy, of tongues, 
of the perception of other men’s thoughts, etc.; and as it can 
never be maintained, that other miraculous gifts, such as those 


‘of healing, and the command over material forces, were manifes- 


tations of a different power from that which conferred the gift 
of prophecy, it follows, that the manifestation, by the bestowal 
of miraculous powers, is accurately associated in the same group 
with those exhibited by intellectual enlightenment and the puri- 
fying of the heart. From this comparison of the relations of 
these various modes of manifestation and presence, it results, 
that their distribution into three groups has its origin in these 
relations, and must therefore have its foundation in fact. These 
three groups must be modes of manifestation and presence of 
three distinct somewhats, either of three Beings, or of three 
modes of being of one and the same Being; for their distinctness 
is such as to preclude us from holding them to be simply and im- 
mediately modes of manifestation and presence of one Being, with- 
out the intervention of three media as the basis of their grouping. 

This then is the point in the progress of our investigation, at 
which it is necessary to prove what we formerly assumed, that 
these three groups are truly modes of manifestation and pre- 
sence not of three distinct Beings, but of three modes of being 
of one and the same Being. This must be done by generalizing. 
It must be shewn that notwithstanding this distinctness, upon 
which their grouping is founded, there are more general rela- 
tions by which they are linked together in such a manner as to 
indicate that they have one common ultimate origin. A brief 
comparison will be sufficient for this purpose. Let us compare 
those of the second with those of the first group. Take the 
visible glory. Here was the manifestation of a power causing 
vibrations in the ethereal medium without the intervention of 
any material agent. Such a power could evidently be exercised 
only by that same Being, who at first said, “‘ Let there be light.” 
Take the audible voice, and we not only observe a similar exer- 
cise of power over matter, but we find that voice itself declaring 
that he actually is the great Creator—the one God, the giver 
and supporter of all being. ‘There can therefore be no doubt of 
the ultimate identity of the origin of the first and second groups. 
If the third group be now compared with these two, and the 
manifestation by the conferring of miraculous powers be minutely 
examined, their identity of ultimate origin will become at once 
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apparent. It will be remembered that, in some instances, these 
miraculous powers extended to the restoration of life; and it is 
obvious that such a power could be conferred only by the same 
Being who originally gave life. They also extended in other 
instances to a control over some of the elements,—a power which 
could be given only by that same Being who governs the 
elements. The gift of prophecy, in like manner, could be con- 
ferred only by that Being, who has the control over all events, 
and who can secure the accomplishment of that which is pro- 
phesied. The other manifestations in this group equally indi- 
cate the exercise of almighty power. It is only that same 
power which created the mind of man that can renew it from its 
state of corruption, alter the current and intensity of its affec- 
tions and desires, and enlighten its intellectual powers to com- 
prehend the truths revealed in the divine word ; for “ what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him ? even so the things of God knoweth no man save the spirit 
of God.” It is therefore clear that all the three groups have a 
common ultimate origin—that all belong to the same Being, 
whatever may be the nature of the basis on which their distinet- 
ness is founded. We are thus hemmed in, as it were, to the 
conclusion that the three somewhats, which constitute that basis, 
are modes of being of that one Being. 

For the sake of perspicuity, it will be well to give names to 
these modes of being. We shall accordingly call that which is 
the basis of the first group “the universal,” of the second “ the 
perceptible,” and of the third “the indwelling.” It is yet to be 
proved that these modes of being are necessary elements in our 
conceptions of the Deity. The most abstract ideas which we can 
form respecting the divine nature are eternity and universal 
presence, and these attributes are independent of all manifesta- 
tion. Since all being has emanated from God, there must 
have been an indefinite period in the past eternity, during 
which no other being existed but God himself, filling all im- 
mensity. The mind perceives no necessity, during the sub- 
sistence of that primeval epoch, for any but one mode of be- 
ing of the Deity—the universal. When God created intelligent 
beings, however, the sphere of whose presence is limited, the 
mind perceives it to be necessary, in order to his holding com- 
munication with them, that there should be some mode of mani- 
festation of the divine presence within their limited sphere which 
should be cognizable by them, and some mode of expressing 
ideas which they could understand. In like manner, when man 
came to be created, having a mind enclosed in a material encase- 
ment, and receiving all its ideas through the medium of that 
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organism, we perceive it to be necessary, in order to intercom- 
munication between the Creator and a being so constituted that 
the former should render his presence perceptible in limited 
space, through the intervention of a material medium, and also 
that, in expressing and conveying ideas to man, a material vehicle 
should be employed. Now this perceptible manifestation to man 
having been not continuous, but occasional, and so limited in 
regard to time as well as space, the mind cannot conceive of that 
which is universally present, being thus present only partially 
and occasionally, without the intervention of some basis of dis- 
tinctness, and is thus driven to the necessity of concluding that 
the Deity has a different manner of existence in limited space, 
from that which he has in universal space—in other words, that 
these are two distinct necessary modes of being of the Deity. 
With regard to the indwelling mode of being, so far as we 
have any means of knowing, its necessity does not appear to the 
mind to have emerged till after the fall of man; for although 
this necessity may have existed before that event, yet we 
have no certain knowledge of this point, and it is only since 
the fall that it has been manifested in the manner in which 
we are acquainted with it. But we perceive that, in order 
to man’s renovation from the consequences of his fall, the 
manifestation of God’s indwelling mode of being was abso- 
lutely necessary; for the human mind, having been once 
overcome by the wiles of the tempter, and so brought under 
the influence of evil, could not, of itself, recover its former 
purity of thought and desire, nor be more successful than before 
in resisting temptation. The exercise of an extraneous and infi- 
nite power was as necessary for its renovation as for its creation. 
True, we see no necessity in the nature of things why man 
should have been renovated, but we do see a necessity why, if he 
were to be renovated, there should be brought to bear on his mind 
a power equal to that by which it was originally called into ex- 
istence. If this be admitted, it is plain that the mind, looking 
to the fact of man’s regeneration, cannot conceive otherwise of 
the Deity than as possessing an indwelling mode of presence. 
But this mode is so different from both the universal and the 
perceptible, that the mind cannot attribute it to the same being 
without the intervention of some basis of distinctness. We at 
once perceive that this presence in the human mind, and only in 
some minds, and at certain seasons, involves a different manner 
of existence in space from that which is diffused throughout all 
space, or that which was stationed between the cherubim in the 
temple ; and of this difference the only notion which we can 
form is, that it is a distinct mode of being. 
M 2 
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From what has been said it follows, that the necessity for these 
three modes of being of the One universally present Being arises 
out of our conceptions of the Deity, not as we view him abstractly 
in his own nature, but as we view him in relation to his creatures; 
and it is a remarkable fact in connexion with these ideas, that 
in the Hebrew Scriptures that name of the Deity which expresses 
his abstract nature, as the self-existent—the name Jehovah—is 
uniformly in the singular number; while the other name, Elo- 
him, which, from being constantly associated with the possessive 
pronouns “my, thy, your,” etc., evidently implies relation, is 
almost always in the plural number. While it is only by the 
relations between the Creator and his creatures, however, which 
were evolved in the course of time, that these three modes of 
being of the divine nature have become known, we must not view 
the development of the relations as the origin or cause of the 
modes of being. The only evidence we have of any of the pro- 
perties of the Deity is derived from the relations subsisting be- 
tween him and his creatures; but we cannot hence infer that 
the existence of the properties has any dependence whatever 
upon the relations ; on the contrary, we must hold the latter to 
have been adapted to the previously existing properties—seeing 
the Deity is unchangeable in his attributes. These three modes 
of being of the divine unity, then, must have existed from all 
eternity as inherent properties, though they may not have been 
called into exercise ; just as the divine creative power must have 
existed for an indefinite period before God began to create. We 
must carefully guard against supposing these three modes of be- 
ing to be merely ideas, or abstract notions in the human mind 
—three different lights, as it were, or aspects, in which we regard 
the Deity, with no real existence or foundation in the divine 
nature ; nor may we imagine that the Deity changes or shifts 
from one of these modes of being to another. They must be 
regarded as an inherent complexity in the divine nature itself, 
and as subsisting simultaneously and co-eternally. 

In order to form a clearer conception on this subject, let us 
for a moment place ourselves in the position of one of the 
patriarchs—of Moses, for instance, who must have had a dis- 
tinct idea on the subject of the divine omnipresence. When he 
beheld the glory, and heard a voice informing him that the 
Creator was present before him, he could not suppose that God’s 
presence was withdrawn from all the rest of space, but he would 
conclude that the Deity was present in a different manner in 
this limited space from that in which he exists throughout all 
space. Again, when the voice informed him that God would be 
with him to enable him to work miracles; and when he after- 
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wards found himself endowed with this power, he must have 
been conscious of the Deity’s presence with him, in a manner 
different from either that which he had seen and heard, or that 
in which the Creator exists throughout all space. His mind 
would thus become impressed with the conviction that God has 
three distinct modes of presence; and that these were not three 
distinct beings, not three Gods; for the voice had expressly in- 
formed him that the God who was perceptibly present was the 
same as he who was to be present in him, to give him miraculous 
powers ; and that both were the same as he who is universally 
present. The prophet must have farther perceived that these 
modes of presence were not mere ideas in his own mind, but 
that they had their foundation in some complexity in the divine 
nature itself. The subsequent steps in the reasoning would not 
be difficult, for he must have almost intuitively perceived that a 
Being who is thus always present throughout all space, and 
could yet be in different manners temporarily present in a 
limited space, must have more than one mode of existence in 
space; in other words, more than one mode of being; conse- 
quently that his nature must be complex in a degree, of which, 
while the prophet was thus cognizant as a matter of fact, he 
could form no distinct conception whatever. 

We have now completed this investigation; and if all the 
steps of the process which has been followed be correct, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that, looking to the facts and phenomena 
which have been brought under review the mind cannot con- 
ceive otherwise of the Deity than as one Being having three 
distinct modes of being, characterized by differences in their 
modes of presence and manifestation, and that thus the divine 
nature, so far from being perfectly simple, as some philosophers 
suppose, is in the highest degree complex. We cannot, how- 
ever, go beyond this point, beyond the mere ascertaining the 
existence of this complexity as an ultimate fact. We cannot 
comprehend how the divine unjty should thus have three dis- 
tinct modes of being, nor in what manner these subsist, or are 
connected together, any more than we can understand how we 
ourselves should have both a spiritual and material nature. Both 
must be received as ultimate facts, of which a due regard to the 
phenomena cannot leave a doubt upon the mind. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editors beg the reader will bear in mind that they do not hold themselves 
responsible for the opinions of their Correspondents. 





ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—A late writer in this Journal on the subject of the authorship of 
the Acts of the Apostles, endeavours to shew that Silas, not Luke, was 
the author of the third gospel and the Acts; my own enquiries have 
led me to the opposite conclusion, and to satisfy me that they were 
written by St. Luke. I have stated my reasons at considerable length 
in “a dissertation on the life and writings of St. Luke,” prefixed to the 
second edition of my work on The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. 
In it I have noticed and answered such arguments as had been adduced 
in support of what German critics call “the Silas hypothesis.” [ 
could not anticipate those of the paper ‘“‘On the Authorship of the 
Acts of the Apostles,’ which appeared in the number of the Journal 
for July last (1860). They certainly do not satisfy me, but it is due 
to the author to examine them in detail. He gets quit of the external 
evidence of ancient authors, by stating that Irenseus appears to have 
been the first to have ascribed the composition of these works to Luke, 
and that succeeding writers have copied him. He does not tell us 
what the “appearance” is that has led him to this conclusion ; but if 
Irenzeus was the first to name Luke as the author of these important 
and well-known works, we must suppose that they had previously been 
anonymous, or had borne the name of Silas: in either case, some 
reason must have been given by Irenzeus for claiming them as the work 
of St. Luke ; but instead of doing so, he names the authors of the 
gospels as we now have them without doubt or hesitation, and the rea- 
sons he assigns why there should be neither more nor fewer than four 
evangelists, prove, at all events, that he was dealing with matters set- 
tled long before his time. The next assumption is, that succeeding 
writers copied the error of Irenzeus; this is a point which can only be 
ascertained by comparison with their works. Now when we examine 
the work of Clement of Alexandria,—the next writer who names Luke 
as the author of the Acts, it will be seen not only that he could not 
have copied Irenzeus, but that he has derived his information respecting 
the evangelists from much earlier authorities,—from ‘the earliest Pres- 
byters,” for so I translate his expression, “‘dvéxaOev mpecBirepwv,” 
which in the time of Clement could only apply to the contemporaries 
of the sacred historians, certainly to writers anterior to the times of 
Treneus. The theory therefore that Ireneeus was the first who ascribed 
the authorship of the third gospel and Acts to St. Luke, and that 
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succeeding authors copied his errors, fails in both terms. But we have 
no occasion to rest our conclusions on inferences. Irenzeus, early as 
he is, is not the earliest authority which has come down to us; we 
have in the fragment preserved by Muratori express authority, probably 
a quarter of a century earlier, that Luke was the author of the works 
in question. This fragment is invaluable not only from its undoubted 
authenticity, but from its containing a date which shews within very 
narrow limits when it was written. The author tells us that he lived 
during the episcopate of Pius, bishop of Rome,* the predecessor of 
Anicetus, bishop when Polycarp visited Rome; indeed, we have ancient 
evidence to shew that Polycarp himself stated that Luke was the author 
of the works in question. Victor of Capua, a writer of the fifth cen- 
tury, ascribes the work entitled Responsiones, in which Luke is said to 
be the author, to him. It is true that Archbishop Wakely has ad- 
vanced reasons which have been adopted by Lardner against this sup- 

ition, drawn from the character of the work; but these reasons are 
lke those founded on the millenarianism of Papias or the heresy of 
Marcion,—no reasons at all: the true answer to such objections is, 
Nihil est cur in hac ne mentiretur.”’ 

Tne author next endeavours to shew that the termination of the 
general history of the Church coincides with the departure of Silas 
from Jerusalem, but this is by no means the case; it terminates long 
before this time, at a well-marked epoch,—the death of Herod, and 
consequent cessation of the Herodian persecutions, when ‘‘ the word of 
God grew and multiplied” (Acts xii. 24); the transition to a new sub- 
ject being clearly indicated by the last quoted general remark, and 
everything related subsequent to that event refers exclusively to the 
transactions of St. Paul. 

The next argument rests partly on the construction of a sentence, 
and partly on the author’s silence respecting the proceedings of Silas 
himself in a portion of the account of a journey in which we know he 
accompanied Paul. The construction is this, “ Paul chose Silas, and 
he departed, and he went through,” not ‘‘ they departed, and they 
went through.” It seems to me that the change of the number of the 
verb from the singular to the plural was uncalled for, and not in the 
style of the author; for immediately preceding we have, ‘‘ Barnabas 
took Mark, and he sailed for Cyprus, and Paul chose Silas, and he 
departed,” etc.; not they sailed, and they departed. The author was 
relating the transactions of Paul, and not of Silas, except in so far as 
they were connected with Paul. The silence of the narrative on the 
first part of the journey is attributed to the modesty and self-abnegation 
of the writer; but these characteristics are surely not those of a writer 
who, according to the author of the paper in question, ‘‘had recently 
spoken” (of himself) ‘‘ with such high encomium” (p. 304); who 
introduces himself to the reader as one of the “chief men among the 
brethren ;” who copies the praises upon himself in the introductory 





_* The date of the episcopate is variously given, a.p. 127—142, and 142— 
157 (Westcott on the Canon, p. 236). 
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letter as one of those ‘“‘ who had hazarded their lives for the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ;’’ who in the only portion of the Acts (chap. xy, 
22; xviii. 18) in which we have evidence that he was with Paul, names 
himself no less than thirteen times; and who, when he speaks of him- 
self and Timothy, places his own name first. All this would come 
properly and gracefully from St. Luke, but is utterly inconsistent with 
the character of modesty and self-abnegation which we are told pre- 
vented him from naming himself in the early part of the journey from 
Antioch to Corinth, but he is equally silent respecting the proceedings 
of St. Paul. Now it so happens that Paul or Silas must have passed 
through Tarsus, and no modesty on the part of the author can account 
for his silence on so interesting an occasion; to me it proves that the 
author was not in St. Paul’s company at the time. The absence of the 
author on this journey, if it does not prove Luke to be the author, 
proves at all events that Silas was not, for we know that he was with 
Paul from the time of their departure from Antioch. But we know 
from the use of the first person plural that the author was in Paul’s 
company at Troas, and from thence to Philippi, aud during his stay 
there till his departure with Silas, when the style changes from the 
autoptical to the purely historical, where nothing is related but what is 
of importance in the history of St. Paul. This part of the history 
takes him to Corinth, where he remains in company of Silas and 
Timothy for two or three years, at the end of which he (St. Paul) de- 

arted for Syria, taking leave of ‘‘ the brethren,’”’ and accompanied by 
Priscilla and Aquila (Acts xix. 18). After this every trace of Silas 
as St. Paul’s companion disappears both from the Acts and from the 
Epistles of Paul. The probability therefore is, that after leaving Co- 
rinth Silas returned to Jerusalem, where he joined Peter, as next time 
his name is mentioned it is in company with that apostle. 

But the writer of the article also endeavours to shew by what he 
calls ‘‘ a nice comparison of the epistles with the Acts of the Apostles,” 
that Silas was actually in company with St. Paul in the latter portion 
of the narrative. He founds his argument on the following passage: 
‘* For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by 
us, even by me and Silvanus and Timotheus” (2 Cor. i. 18, 19). He 
adds, this passage clearly proves that Silas is included when the plural 
pronoun is so frequently used in this epistle. It will be asked, How 
does it prove it? He does it thus: St. Paul, in writing to the Corin- 
thians, naturally alludes to what he had suffered in consequence of the 
riot at Ephesus, which took place just before his journey to Macedonia, 
where he was at the time of writing: in doing so, he uses the first 
person plural, no doubt, but it appears to me that he is rather speaking 
of his own personal sufferings than of others ; but whether this be the 
case or not, it has no connexion with the passage in which Silas is 
named, viz., after alluding to what he had suffered, he passes on toa 
new subject quite unconnected with it. His intention at first was to 
visit Corinth, en route to Macedonia, and defends himself from having 
acted lightly in changing his purpose. This leads him to refer to his 
_ former labours in conjunction with Silas and Timothy amongst those 
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whom he was addressing, but has no relation to those who were with 
him after he left Corinth. As-Silas is not once alluded to either in the 
Acts or in the Epistles of St. Paul, we have the strongest negative evi- 
dence that he was no longer the companion of the apostle. 

It has been observed that the use of the first person plural ceases 
and recommences at Philippi, hence it has been supposed that the 
author had remained in Macedonia, of which that city was the 
capital; and if we attend to his style, it will be observed that its 
autopticity coincides with the use of the first person plural, which ends, 
and afterwards recommences, at Philippi. During this long period 
Silas was the companion and fellow-labourer of St. Paul, yet we find 
none of that minute circumstantiality which almost enevitably marks 
the eye-witness ; compare the account of the journey to and from Phi- 
lippi with any of the intermediate ones. I have already pointed out 
the autopticity of the former (Acts xvi. 11, 12); now we can distin- 
guish the same pen in xx. 6, and which continues till the arrival of the 
apostle and his companions at Rome. We have shewn that there is 
evidence that the author was in Macedonia when Paul visited it the 
second time (Acts xx. 1). But we are asked why St. Paul, writing 
from Macedonia to the Corinthians, does not mention Luke? To this 
it may be replied, that there is nothing in the history to assure us that 
Luke was known to the Corinthians; but Achoia is near Macedonia, 
and therefore if Luke laboured for years in Macedonia, he probably 
was known to them. Now we have in the Second Corinthians men- 
tion of a person not indeed named, but described as ‘the brother 
whose praise is in the churches,” whom the ancient fathers unani- 
mously declare to be Luke, who was sent to receive the contributions; 
and in the ancient subscription to the epistle we are told expressly that 
Luke was sent with Titus to Corinth. Assuming Luke to be the person 
alluded to, we can account for the total want of incident in the account 
of the second visit to Macedonia. Paul, instead of taking him with 
him on the mission, sends him to Corinth, and makes a journey de- 
scribed in these words, “‘and when he had gone over these parts.” 
Luke in the meantime proceeds to Corinth, and of course returns to 
Philippi, where he is joined by Paul, and they proceed together to 
Jerusalem and Rome. The supposition of this author that Luke was 
an inhabitant of Rome, and met with by St. Paul on his arrival there, 
is quite inconsistent with the manner in which he is mentioned in 
epistles, evidently sent off soon after his arrival at Rome, as a beloved 
friend and fellow-labourer. I cannot here help expressing my astonish- 
ment that the following passage should be quoted in argument: —‘* Even 
the warm attachment of Luke was unequal to the test, and by his 
(Luke’s) want of firmness at the critical moment when it was most 
required, may probably be explained the singular fact that, although at 
Rome at the time, and a report of his trial would have been of the 
highest interest and value,—far more so than the celebrated defence in 
the presence of Festus and Agrippa,—that book abruptly terminates 
just before it took place, without noticing its occurrence or result.” I 
know not whether to wonder most at the blunder of supposing that the 
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composition of the Acts terminated just before St. Paul’s condemna- 
tion, or the supposition that he who, in.the very crisis of his fate, and 
when all his other friends had forsaken him, joined him at the manifest 
risk of sharing in his martyrdom, was deterred by cowardice from 
recording it. 

We may regret that a historian so well qualified as the author of 
the Gospel and Acts did not write a third work, or if he did, that it 
has not come down to us; but we are not entitled to wonder at a 
matter of such constant recurrence. I have elsewhere illustrated this 
question by the parallel case of a life of Wellington, which makes no 
mention of the battle of Waterloo. I have no doubt the same answer 
will apply in both cases: the book was written before the events we 
would wish to hear about happened. 

I think I have not omitted any of the arguments brought forward 
by this writer to render it probable that Silas was the author, drawn 
from the acts or epistles of St. Paul. I shall now attempt to shew that 
we have direct evidence to prove that he was not the author; I do so 
by proving that at this time when Paul first met with Silas at Jeru- 
salem, the author of the Acts was at Antioch. The internal proofs of 
this, drawn from the author’s mode of narrating the events which took 
place on St. Paul’s visit to Antioch, are so strong as to have convinced 
me even before I was aware that there was external and positive evi- 
dence to that effect. So much was I satisfied that this was the case, 
that I have stated my conviction that he was at Antioch at the period 
in question in the first edition of The Vouage and Shipwreck of St, 
Paul, and tried to persuade my friend Mr. Howson to make a similar 
statement in his history of St. Paul. Without repeating the internal 
evidence which led me to conclude he was at Antioch on St. Paul’s first 
visit, I proceed to the direct proof, which is that of the author himself, 

-who expressly states that he was present when Agabus came from 
Jerusalem to Antioch on the occasion of the scarcity; the passage 
which has dropped out of the early manuscripts, with only one excep- 
tion, is as follows: "Hy é€ rods ayaddcaors svveotpappevwy dé ypiov, 
‘and there was great joy, and when we were assembled there stood up 
one of them,” etc. Such must have been the original reading of Acts 
xi. 28, of which we have not only the original Greek in one of the 
earliest of the MSS. which has come down to us (D), but two ante- 
Hieronymian Latin translations, and the express testimony of Au- 

_ gustine in the following passage: ‘‘In the Acts of the Apostles it is 

written that what was necessary for sustenance was provided against 
fature famine; for we thus read, ‘In these days prophets came down 
to Antioch, and there was great joy, and when we were assembled there 
stood up one of them named Agabus,’’’ ete. Here then we have 
separate and entirely independent direct evidence proving that at the 





& De Serm. Domini, lib. ii., c. 57. Item in Actibus Apostolorum scriptum 
est, ea quae ad victum sunt necessaria procurata essa in futuram famem, sic 
enim legimus. ‘In illis autem diebus descenderunt ab Jerosolymes prophete 
Antichiam eratque magna exultatio. Congregatis autem nobis surgens unus ex 
illis nomine Agabus.”’ 
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very time when we know that Silas was at Jerusalem, the author of the 
Acts was at Antioch. The expression in chap. xii. 25, ‘“‘ Barnabas and 
Saul returned from Jerusalem,” never could have been written by a 
resident at Jerusalem; it would have been, “returned to Antioch.” 
The proof that Silas was not the author need not be pursued farther. 
I have not hitherto assumed that Luke was the author. . The work 
itself is anonymous, neither is it mentioned by St. Paul in his epistles 
that it was written by him; all that he says of St. Luke is that he was 
a fellow-labourer, a physician, and was with him at Rome. Eusebius 
and Jerome add that he was an Antiochan. We see from his own 
writings that he was a fellow-labourer and at Rome with St. Paul, and 
I infer from his style of narration that he was a physician of Antioch: 
an author who writes truthfully and circumstantially can scarcely, in 
treating of matters connected with his profession or country, avoid ex- 
hibiting national or professional traits. With regard to his country, 
the mere circumstance of his being at Antioch when it was first visited 
by Paul, corroborates the statement of the ecclesiastical historians, as 
it at all events shews that he was a resident there. In his enumeration 
of the seven deacons he stops to tell us that Nicolas, one of them, was 
a proselyte of Antioch (Acts vi. 5), but says nothing of the country of 
any of the other six. If we assume that the author was himself an 
Antiochan, we can understand why he should mention it ; it is a na- 
tural expression of national feeling. I find a similar one in the history 
of the Russian campaign in 1812: I happen to have six accounts of it. 
Scott and: Alison—the only Scotch writers—stop to tell us that the 
Russian general was of Scotch descent; none of the others, English or 
French, notice it. I account for it as I do the passage in the Acts ; 
they were actuated, unconsciously probably, by national feeling. His 
profession is indicated not merely by the correctness with which he 
notices diseases, but by the technicality of his terminology: take the 
very first instance which occurs in his gospel (iv. 38),—namely, the 
cure of Peter’s wife’s mother; we have first the obviously technical ex- 
pression cvvexouern, so used by Greek writers, “seized with or labour- 
ing under ;” next, the description of the disease, rupetw peyaw, * the 
great fever.”” Now we are told by Galen that physicians were accus- 
tomed to distinguish fevers into the great and small fevers; so also in 
the Acts we have the description of the disease of the father of Publius, 
the same technical forms of expression, ‘‘ he was labouring under fevers 
and dysentery” (xxviii. 8), rupetos kai dvoevtepia avvexopmevor, 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject farther; it appears to me 
that the evidence I have adduced proves that Luke, the physician of 
Antioch, was the author of the third gospel and Acts of the Apostles. 
James Smira. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC BLESSING. 
To the Editor of *‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


S1r,—The subject of the Eucharist is one of the highest interest to all 
denominations of the Christian Church; and as the letter of the Rey, 
William Tait, in your number for January, professes to throw new 
light on this much debated subject, it may be useful to call his atten- 
tion to some objections, to which (as it seems to me) his argument is 
liable. 

I. After alluding to the peculiar opinions entertained by the Roman 
Catholics and Lutherans, and by the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
respecting the Eucharist (all of which he appears to consider as fraught 
with that fatal superstition, which is death to the soul),* he attributes 
the heretical tendencies of their views to erroneous interpretations of 
the evangelical text (Matt. xxvi. 26): ‘The insertion of the pronoun 
it after and blessed (he observes) has done the whole mischief.” 

To induce us to assent to this remark, it should appear that the 
churches which differ from us in opinion as to the real presence, have 
the same insertion of the obnoxious pronoun, in the translations which 
they respectively use, as is to be found in our own national version, and 
that they found their peculiar opinions upon these translations. No- 
thing of this sort appears to be the case. The Vulgate translation 
(that which is especially patronized by the Roman Catholic Church) 
renders the text (Matt. xxvi. 26) in these terms: ‘ Ccoenantibus autem 
eis, accepit Jesus panem, et benedixit, ac fregit, deditque discipulis 
suis, et ait, Accipite at comedite: Hoc EST CORPUS MEUM. Et acci- 
piens calicem, gratias egit, et dedit illis dicens, Bibite ex hoc omnes; 
HIC EST ENIM SANGUIS MEUS novi Testamenti, qui pro multis effun- 
detur in remissionem peccatorum.”’ This is as close to the Greek 
original as the Latin idom admits of, without a periphrasis. The Vul- 
gate therefore does not make the insertion of which Mr. Tait complains: 
the pronoun is not expressed; whether it is to be understood or not, is 
a different question. The translation (such as it is) has the authority 
of the Syriac, with which it agrees: ‘‘ And while they were eating, 


Jesus took bread, and blessed (yi30), and broke, and gave to his dis- 
ciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he took the cup, 


and gave thanks (..30\0), and gave to them,” ete. 

It is worth remark that, in rendering the text (Mark xiv. 23), the 
Syriac translator makes an addition to the Greek text, ‘‘ And he took 
the cup, and gave thanks, [and dlessed,| and gave to them.” Though 





« “ But suppose this interpretation established, what advantage shall we reaj 
from it? ‘Much every way.’ The meaning attached to the words, ‘ Jesus too! 
bread and blessed it’ is the occasion of superstition ; and superstition is death 
to the soul” agg Letter). Such language appears inconsiderate and impru- 
dent ; especially, it appears very harsh doctrine to impute superstition of a 
damnable nature to a man so illustrious as Luther,—the very person to whom 
Protestant Europe owes its deliverance from the bonds of superstition. 
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this insertion cannot be defended, it proves that, in the judgment of the 
translator, the Greek verbs ed\oyew and cdyapioréw, have different and 
distinct meanings with the evangelical writers, though some versions 
render them as synonymous in signification; and Mr. Tait seems to 
contend that this is the proper rendering. ‘‘St. Matthew’s and St. 
Mark’s Slessed is evidently synonymous,” says this writer, “with St. 
Luke’s gave thanks.” But if the Syriac translator had not discerned 
an important difference between them, as used by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, he would have avoided what would have been a tautology in his 
version. 

Still any question which can be raised upon these words is totally 
immaterial with respect to the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. 
According to the divines of the Roman Church, the effectual words of 
consecration are for the bread, Hoc est corpus meum ; and for the wine, 
Hie est calix sanguinis mei; or Hic est sanguis meus. No additional 
form of consecration, no set prayers, no conventional terms are required. 
The moment the words declaring the bread to be the body of Christ are 
pronounced, the miraculous transubstantiation (as the Romanists aver) 
takes place as to the bread; no sooner has the officiating priest uttered 
the words, ‘‘This is my blood,” than the wine is also transubstantiated. 
On this account the Roman Catholics object to the tenets of the Greek 
Church, the latter affirming that the consecration of the elements is 
not complete until a certain form of prayer has been pronounced.’ 








> The Eucharist is celebrated by the Greek Church with a profusion of long, 
tedious, and superstitious ceremonies. The ceremony of consecration is described 
by Paul Ricaut as follows: “The creed, or Symbolum Apostolicum is next re- 
ted, and then the cover or veil is taken off, called “Aepas, and then over the 
read the air is moved with a fan, signifying the wind and breath of the spirit, 
which illuminated and inspired the Apostles when they composed the articles of 
this holy faith. Then are read the same words, which we use at the consecra- 
tion of the holy communion, viz., ‘ In the same night when he was betrayed, he 
took bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake it,’ ete. Then follows this 
prayer with some soliloquies,— 

Lord who in the third hour didst send thy holy spirit, graciously take it not 

away from us, but grant it unto us, praying: Lord, make clean our hearts within us. 
hich prayer is repeated three times, with the head bowed down; and then 
the priest, raising himself again, with an humble voice, saith, Lord, hear m 
prayer, and lifting up his hand by be of blessing, adds, Make this bread the ho 

ly of Christ. Amen. And here all the order of consecration being finished, 
he thus proceeds, (addressing the consecrated elements,) “‘ THou arr my Gop; 
thou art my King ; I adore thee piously and faithfully. And so covering again 
the chalice, which contains both ies, he elevates it, and the people worship ” 
(Present State of the Greek Church, pp. 197, 198). 

It is observable that before the consecration, and while the miraculous tran- 
substantiation, or Merovoiwois is (as the Greeks themselves admit) still incom- 
plete, the bread and wine are carried in procession through the church, and 
worshipped by the people. This precipitancy of the Greeks is treated with great 
severity and contempt by Tournefort. ‘‘ Through inexcusable ignorance” (says 
the traveller) ‘‘ the Greeks adore the bread and wine in this passage though they 
are not yet consecrated. It is certain these poor wretches, for want of being 
better taught, shew much more devotion and respect before than after the con- 
secration” (Zravels in the Levant, vol. i., p. 129, Eng. trans.) A Protestant 
might say that the difference of superstition, between the Greeks and Tour- 
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Nor does the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation appear to be 
in any degree founded upon that peculiar form of translation to which 
Mr. Tait objects. On the contrary, Luther’s German translation of 
Matt. xxvi. 26—28, seems to agree substantially with that which Mr, 
Tait would himself prefer, ‘‘ Da sie aber assen, nahm Jesus das Brodt, 
dankte und brach es, und gab es den Jiingern und sprach: Nehmet, 
esset; das est mein Leib. Und er nahm den Kelch, und dankte, gab 
ihnen den, und sprach; Trinket alle daraus; das ist mein Blut des 
neuen Testaments.” 

The pronoun “ i¢” would therefore appear to be clearly exonerated 
from the heretical tendencies imputed to it by Mr. Tait. So far as I 
can perceive it has done no “mischief” at all. It is used by that 
Church to which Mr. Tait will certainly not impute superstition; while 
of the two, from whose doctrine of the real presence he dissents, one 
absolutely rejects it, and the other does not expressly insert it, and cer- 
tainly attaches no importance to it. But— 

II. I feel bound to contend that so far from our English translation 
being in fault, it is the best and most accurate translation which has 
been or can be suggested of the text of St. Matthew. In all countries 
where any sense of religion prevails, it is usual to perform some devo- 
tional observance on sitting down to the principal meal of the day. 
Among Christians this observance consists in what we term “‘ saying 
grace,” a phrase equivalent to the Latin, ‘‘ agere gratias.” We have 
the strongest reason to believe that this ceremony was used, if not ex- 
pressly introduced, by our Saviour, since we find him on three several 
occasions carefully observing it. 

Now with respect to this act of devotion, it must be observed, that, 
though we apply the general term of saying grace or giving thanks to 
our Zicetlaat at meals, we make an important distinction between the 
grace said at the beginning, and that at the conclusion of a repast. In 
the former, we implore a blessing on the meat (from which it is termed 
in Latin, mensam consecrare; in Italian, benedire la tavola; and in 
Spanish, bendecir la mesa); in the latter, we return thanks,—an act 
which we should express in Latin by the customary phrase, agere 
gratias, in Italian by rendere grazie, and in Spanish by dar gracias. 
Yet though this distinction is clearly observed, the two rites (the initial 
and conclusive) are both expressed in common parlance by the words 
“to say grace, or return thanks.” Precisely the same appears to be 
the case with the Greek idiom used on these occasions by the Apostles, 
and early Christians; in that, eddoyew signifies not to bless God (as 
Mr. Tait contends), but to implore the blessing of God on the meat; 
ei'xapiorew is used for the final thanksgiving ; but in Greek, as in 
English, it is in a secondary sense applied to both acts of devotion. 
Thus when St. Matthew (xiv. 19) relates the miracle by which the jive 
thousand were fed, he used the verb ed\oyéw for the grace at the com- 





nefort, resembled one of the infinitesimally minute atoms of Lucretius. Yet this 
inappreciable difference, entitled 'Tournefort, in his own opinion, to pour out 
upon the Greeks some of the choicest flowers of his abusive vocabulary. 
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mencement of the repast; ‘“‘ And he took the five loaves and the two 
fishes, and looking up to heaven, he implored a blessing (e?Acyqee) and 
brake and gave the loaves to his disciples, and the disciples to the mul- 
titude.”” He did not d/ess the bread in the sense of granting or bestow- 
ing a blessing; because all blessings proceed from God; and while on 
earth, our Saviour habitually acted in his human capacity, referring all 
things to the Father, and permitting his own divinity to remain for the 
time obscured, until he should return to his Father in heaven. He 
therefore looked up to heaven, and prayed that it would bless the repast 
which it had munificently provided. 

The miraculous feeding of the four thousand is related by St. Mat- 
thew as follows; ‘‘ And taking the seven loaves and the fishes, having 
given thanks (or said grace] (edxapsorjoas) he brake,” etc. (Matt. xv. 
36). Here eiyapisrnoas is used in the general sense of saying grace. 

It may tend to corroborate the preceding explanations if we examine 
the various meanings of the English word BLEss, and its Hebrew and 
Greek equivalents ma, and Eid\oyew. 

The verb BLess (derived from the noun db/iss, happiness or pros- 
perity) signifies, 1. To give bliss, or make blessed,—to grant present 
blessings or prosperity. In this sense it applies properly to God alone 
as its subject; for no one can bless perfectly except the omnipotent. 
2. (As applied to the Deity) to promise future blessings, prosperity, or 
increase to mankind, or even to the inanimate creation. 3. To implore 
or pray for blessings: when so used man is the subject of the verb, and 
God the being to whom the prayers are addressed. 4. To foretel or 
prophecy future blessings; as when Moses, in the fatidic spirit, foretold 
the fature prosperity of Israel (Deut. xxxiii.) 5. To celebrate the pre- 
sent bliss, prosperity, or power of another. In this sense it is some- 
times used in Scripture when human beings are said to bless God; and 
here it seems equivalent to the verb to praise. 6. It may- possibly be 
sometimes used as equivalent to the verb ¢o thank. But in the last two 
senses it is very improperly used, as it confounds language by usurpin 
the place of other verbs by which the same meaning is properly om 
more correctly expressed. Its use in these senses being uncertain, it 
necessarily leads to doubt and obscurity. It is forsaking the clear and 
obvious path of intelligible expression, to wander — among the 
mists of ambiguity. Translations, especially from the Hebrew, have 
introduced the last two improper significations. 

It should be observed that the word d/ess can never be properly used 
in the sense of wishing or praying for blessing upon Gov; because to 
wish for additional bliss or happiness to an all-perfect being, would be 
- grossest impiety as it would necessarily attribute imperfection to 

im. 
The Hebrew 7; is derived from the noun 73.° 1. Its original sig- 





* In the same manner “7? (of which 77 he gave thanks, or praised) is the 


Hiphil form is derived from the noun 7 (a hand); and the verb in Hiphil is 


_ - the above sense, because the hands were extended or lifted up in giving 
thanks. 
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nification, therefore, is simply to bend the knee. Its derivative signifi. 
cations are, 2. To bend the knee in supplication, or to pray. 3. As 
bliss or happiness is the chief object of prayer, it signifies ¢o implore or 
pray for blessings. 4. It afterwards became applied (with the laxity of 
ideas customary to the Chamo-Semetic languages) to the sense of pre- 
dicting future blessings; and 5. Still more improperly (regard being had 
to its primary signification) to the granting or promising present or 
Suture blessings by God to man, or the inanimate creation.¢ 

The Greek Ev\oydw, signifies 1. In its primary sense to speak well 
(as to plead a cause well.) 2. To speak well o¥ or praise a person or 
thing. 3. To speak well ro or promise good things to a person or 
thing: Hence it was applied in the sense of ¢o bless, and used by the 
authors of the so-called Septuagint translation, as equivalent to the 
Hebrew 73. In this signification it was adopted afterwards by the 
writers of the New Testament. This may, therefore, be considered as 
the theological sense of Et\oyéw; and when thus used, it admits of the 
various shades of meaning before attributed to the English word 6dlese, 

These appear to me, on a cursory consideration, to be the most im- 
portant meanings of the English d/ess, and of its Hebrew and Greek 
equivalents. If my explanatious should be found to be erroneous, or 
incomplete (as they very possibly may) I trust they will at least be 
useful in leading some one else to a more careful and critical investiga- . 
tion of the subject. 

Now, selecting from among these meanings, I cannot think that 
when St. Matthew (xiv. 19) informs us ‘‘ Christ took the loaves, looked 
up to heaven, and eddoynoe,” he meant that our Lord blessed Goo, 
either in the sense of wishing blessings to him, an act which (useless 
even when Christ was the agent) would when copied by his disciples 
have been impious; or of praising or thanking God; because such 
praise and thanks would naturally come at the conclusion of the repast. 
On the contrary, I prefer to take the common practice of Christians 
(which I believe to have been derived from Christ himself) as evidence 
that on taking up the loaves, Christ implored a blessing upon the 
repast for the edification of all present. On all these occasions we find 
that our Saviour took up the food at the time of the blessing; an evi- 
dent proof that this was really the object upon which the blessing was 
imprecated. 

It only remains to pursue the preceding argument to its natural 
conclusion, and to express my opinion that the two verbs Ed\oyew and 
Evxapioréw, when used in the narrative of the Paschal supper, have 
reference merely to the act of saying grace; and that, when Mr. Tait 
imagines that Christ ‘“‘gave thanks for the things which were to come 
upon him—the betrayal, and agony of a lingering death,” he greatly 
mistakes the meaning of the passage. It is sufficient for us to know 
that our blessed Saviour, with unspeakable goodness, voluntarily sub- 





¢ T have not deemed it of importance to trace the various shades of significa- 
tion peculiar to the different forms of the verb 73, as these distinctions are of 
little consequence to our present enquiry. 
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mitted to all these sufferings for our sake; but I think Mr. Tait, on 
more mature consideration, will perceive the impropriety of supposing 
that Christ gave thanks for these things at the Paschal supper, and, a 
few hours afterwards prayed that, if possible, that cup might pass from 
him. This would be apt to encourage scoffers in instituting a profane 
comparison between the actions of our Saviour and the weakness of St. 
Peter, who after vehemently protesting to his Lord, “If I should die 
with thee, I will not deny thee in any wise;” the same night denied 
him thrice; the last time, exclaiming with oaths and curses, ‘‘ 1 know 
not the man of whom ye speak.” 

The preceding observations I offer as my present impression of the 
general soundness of the arguments in Mr. Tait’s letter; but subject, 
of course, to any future explanation, which he may offer in corrobora- 
tion of his views. If he should find leisure again to write upon the 
subject, and his second reasonings should be more convincing than the 
first, I shall be happy to become a convert to his theory. In the mean- 
time he will of course perceive that the only mode of testing the truth 
of novel illustrations of Biblical subjects, is by the fair and free concus- 
sion of adverse opinions. 

January, 1861. Henry Crosstey. 





THE EUCHARISTIC BLESSING. 
To the Editor of “* The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sirn,—The importance of the subject and Mr. Tait’s courtesy and 
candour alike require that I should, with your permission, express my 
apprehension, that there still exists a material difference between our 
views on the effect of the blessing on the Eucharistic elements. Mr. 
Tait now admits that they are blessed, but hardly, as I believe, comes up 
to the teaching of the Church’s formularies, and that of her martyrs 
and leading divines, regarding the objective effect of consecration. He 
seems to me to regard the consecrated elements as “‘ bare figures of an 
absent body,” and to hold that they owe their influence on the mind of 
the communicant merely to the scenes and sufferings whieh are histo- 
tically or otherwise suggested by them, or, as Mr. Tait expresses it, to 
“the witness they bear to a dying Saviour.” 

In this case I hardly conceive how the elements can in any objective 
or proper sense at all be termed “ the body and blood of Christ.”” And 
yet they are so, though neither by transubstantiation, consubstantiation, 
nor the peculiar theory of the real presence, which has recently found 
advocates both in England and Scotland. But still they are so by 
being the ‘sacraments of so great thing,” and as Christ himself ex- 
omni calls them. This is the effect which the blessing or consecration 

as upon the bread and wine. That the whole rite does powerfully 

suggest the love and sufferings of a dying Saviour, and the connexion 

of his death with the spiritual and eternal life of man, is indeed most 

true. But all this might also be done by a mere pictorial or dramatic 
VOL. XIV.—NO, XXVII. N 
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representation of it, or even by an image, or a crucifix. And, surely, 
we cannot believe that a devout mind in contemplating such “ bare 
signs,” or representations, whether historical or pictorial, of an “absent 
body,” should, under ordinary circumstances at least, be as effectually 
receiving the body. and blood of Christ as when we are partaking the 
consecrated elements of bread and wine. And this, I presume, Mr, 
Tait would hardly be disposed to affirm nakedly, however plainly it may 
seem to follow from the merely subjective view which he appears to take 
of the nature and effect of the Eucharistic blessing. What is intended 
in these remarks is thus expressed by the pions Bishop Wilson, of 
Sodor and Man, in his sermon entitled, The Lord’s Supper the medicine 
of thé soul: “He therefore ordained this sacrament to be for ever 
observed by all Christians, no¢ only as a testimony of his great love,” 
(the italics are mine,) ‘‘but as a way by which he would communicate 
to them all the blessings he had by his death obtained for them;” and 
again, “It is thus that the two sacraments become means of salvation to 
all such as with faith receive them. The water in baptism, with the 
blessing and grace of God, has power in it” (again, I have italicized 
the bishop’s words,) ‘to cleanse us from our sins; and the bread in 
the Lord’s supper, being set apart and blessed, nECOMES the bread that 
nourisheth to eternal life.’ I leave the other point undiscussed, as I 
do not consider that it has any direct or special bearing on the doctrine . 
of the Eucharist. But at the same time I do not doubt that our blessed 
Redeemer rejoiced in the very face of his approaching sufferings, and 
perhaps even meant to express his joy and thankfulness to the Father 
when he sat down on that solemn evening, and instituted for our un- 
speakable benefit the great legacy of his Last Supper. 

WitxiiaAM Farquaar. 
Pitscandly, Forfar, August 6th, 1861. 





THE EUCHARISTIC BLESSING. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Srr,—The subject to which Mr. Tait has called our attention in your 
number for January last, is one of great interest, and, notwithstanding 
the objections which have been taken to it, I think his view very likely 
to be correct. 

That cddoyjoas, in Matt. xxvi. 26, does not refer to any blessing 
of the bread, but should be translated ‘having given thanks,” will be, 
I think, pretty evident from placing in juxtaposition the four passages 
where the transaction is recorded. 


Matt. xxvi. 26. Mark xiv. 22. Luke xxii. 19. 1 Cor. xi. 23. 


AaBoy 6 *Incois AaBoy 6 *Inacois Kal AaBoy &prov "Incots tAaBev 
tov Eprov kal evAo- kprov ebdoyhoas edxupioriocas %x- Uprov kal ebxapi- 
vhoas tkAace. ékAace. race. Thoas tkdace. 


I do not see how we can avoid the conclusion that «ixapeoréw in 
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Luke and 1 Cor. is equivalent to e?\oyéw in Matt. and Mark: but if 
it is, the whole matter is decided, for edyapiotéw can have no other 
sense than that of giving thanks. 

It appears to me also that Mr. Tait’s reference to Matt. xiv. 19, in 
confirmation of his view, is not so unfortunate as your correspondent 
W. F., in your April number, supposes. Here, too, the comparison of 
the parallel passages indicates that ¢?\oyéw is equivalent to ebvyapiotew. 


Matt. xiv. 19. John vi. 11. 
Kal AaBov tods wévre kiprous kal Tos "EdaBe 5t robs uptous 5 “Inaods Kal 
Bio ixOdas avaBrdpas cis tov vipayly  evxapiorhoas. 


eddyneoe. 


But here it is objected that the parallel passage in St. Luke places 
beyond doubt the correctness of the opinion that e/Aoyéw in Matt. 
xiv. 19 refers to a blessing of the bread, because Luke expressly says, 
that Christ did bless the bread (Luke ix. 16). If our received text is 
correct, there can certainly be no question that it does. That text says 
that our Lord céAcynae adzovs, and abtois can ouly refer to the food. 
I cannot, however, help thinking that avzois here is an interpolation. 
The reading of the passage is not uniform. The word is omitted alto- 
gether in some MSS. and versions, and in others the reading is é7’adrovs. 
A very similar passage in Luke xxiv. 30, ‘‘ \aBwv tov dptov edoynaev,” 
confirms us in the idea that aivovy now found in Luke ix. 16 was not 
in the original MS. The custom of giving thanks at meals was 
established among the Jews, and was commonly expressed by the term 
ed\oyéw Or edxapiotéw without any addition. We cannot, therefore, 
receive the present text of Luke ix. 16 as setting aside John’s evident 
view that edAoyew is to be taken as equivalent to «dxapiotéw in Matt. 
xiv, 19. 

This derives strong confirmation from the narrative of the second 
feeding of the multitudes narrated by St. Matthew and Mark. Here 
we find both evangelists putting ¢?yapioréw in the very same place, and 
evidently, as equivalent to ciAoyéw, used by them in their former nar- 
rative. Thus Matt. xv. 36 has it, “Kav \aBioy rods Eta dptous ebxa- 
piotpoas, éxdaoe.” Surely if we compare this passage with Matt. 
xiv. 19, we will see that he uses e’Aoyéw by itself as equivalent to 
cdxapotew, and therefore as signifying the giving of thanks, not the 
blessing of the fvod. 

I think too that it will be found that wherever edAoyéw is intended 
to signify the blessing of any person or thing, it invariably has the 
object expressed either by a noun or its pronoun. When Christ blessed 
the children it is ‘‘9Acyec a’zd:? when Zacharias blessed God for 
restoring his speech, and Simeon for giving him the sight of Jesus, it 
is “ci\oyav tov Ocov,” ‘ cbdoynoe tov Ocov” (Mark x. 16; Luke i. 64; 
ii. 34). Luke xxiv. 50, 51 affords us a very striking instance of this. 
In the fiftieth verse we are told that Christ blessed the disciples, 
“ebdoynoev abtovs.” In the fifty-first verse this blessing is again re- 
ferred to in such a way that there can be no doubt that it is the very 
blessing just spoken of; and yet even here it was judged necessary to 
N2 
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repeat the pronoun, ‘‘ Kai éycvero ev 7 cdNoyeiv abtov adzods.” The 
same will, I believe, be found to be the usage elsewhere, shewing us 
that whenever we find ed\oyéw by itself it has the force of edxapisréw, 
and is used of such a familiar and well-established custom as the 
thanksgiving at meals (see Acts iii. 26; Eph. i. 3; Heb. vii. 1). 

There is, however, a parallel passage from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, which is much relied on as shewing that at the celebration 
of the Eucharist it was the apostolic habit to bless the elements. Our 
version gives it thus, “the cup of blessing which we bless,” “70 
ToTHpiov Tis evoyias & eddroyovpmer.”” There can be little question, 
however, that our version is here incorrect, and the most eminent com- 
mentators would translate it differently. ‘‘The cup of the blessing” 
here is evidently an allusion to the thanksgiving cup at the Paschal 
feast, so called because then the Jews gave thanks for the meal. In 
agreement with this, we find our Lord, immediately after taking the 
cup, “giving thanks,” ‘e’xapioroas” (Matt. xxvi. 27). Again, the 
phrase ‘*& et\oyoduer’” may well be translated, ‘for which we give 
thanks.” The accusative singular neuter o is very often, Liddell tells 
us, put for 6 6, And thus the entire passage should be translated, 
‘the cup of the thanksgiving, for which we give thanks.” As Bengel 
has it, ‘cui benedicimus.” 

Every consideration then appears to lead us to acquiesce in the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Tait’s view, that our Lord, at the institution of the 
Eucharist, is not said to have blessed the elements, but to have given 
thanks. Whether so much as he supposes follows from this is another 
question; but there seems to be little doubt but that the passage in 
Matt. xxvi. 26 should be translated as Mr. Tait translates it, “and 
as they were eating, Jesus having taken the bread, and having given 
thanks, brake and gave.” 

I an, etc., 





JEWISH ORTHODOXY. 
To the Editor of “‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—On the question of Jewish orthodoxy, one of the two points in 
controversy between Mr. Constable and myself, I beg now to offer my 
final reply. 

In his last letter,* Mr. Constable appears to have tacitly abandoned 
the high ground which he originally assumed. His first letter on the 
Pharisees was headed with the following positive and peremptory 
announcement. ‘‘ The Pharisees were the orthodox party among the 
Jews.” In reply to this, I pointed out that the Pharisees were spoken 
of by our Saviour in terms which could not possibly have been applied 
to any but a heterodox sect. And that they were really heterodox, 
Mr. Constable now virtually admits. ‘‘I¢ was not my intention in my 








*¢ J. 8. L., April, 1861, p. 186. 
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first letter to hold up the Pharisees as parties who could be safely fol- 
lowed as religious guides.’ There is an obvious inconsistency between 
this admission and the original proposition that the Pharisees were the 
orthodox party; an inconsistency, which, I presume, escaped Mr. 
Constable’s attention in the hurry of writing. It is plain that, if the 


’ Pharisees could not be safely followed as religious guides, their opinions 


were heterodox; for it is the peculiar characteristic of orthodoxy, that 
it may be safely followed as a guide in religion. 

The question is therefore now narrowed. Pharisaic orthodoxy is 
admitted to be a vision; and to anything else which may be urged in 
favour of this sect, I am not called upon to reply. Still I may be allowed 
to renew my protest against the opinions that St. Paul remained a 
Pharisee in the proper sense of the word, after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity; that he held the Pharisaic opinion as to a future state; in other 
words, that he believed in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls; 
and that the Pharisees (whose instructions made St. Paul one of the 
most zealous enemies of Christianity, the blasphemer of Christ, and the 
untiring persecutor, incarcerator, and murderer of the saints), could 
claim any merit among Christians by THis mode of “ giving to Christ 
his great apostle.” 

On one point Mr. Constable, inadvertently misconstruing a passage 
in my reply to his first letter, has represented me (to use the words 
which Plato attributes to Socrates) as rod Prvapiav Prvapodvta. 
“ According to Mr. Crossley, the text (Matt. xxiii. 2) should run some- 
what thus, ‘The Scribes and Pharisees sit where they ought not, in 
Moses’ seat, therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, be careful not 
to observe and do.’”” A more careful reference to the passage in my 
letter of the 26th July,’ will convince Mr. Constable, that my meaning, 
which was certainly expressed with different clearness, was exactly the 
reverse of that which he here attributes to me! J have cited Bishop 
Latimer as holding precisely the same opinion with myself; and between 
the two, I might (without being teo sanguine) have reasonably hoped 
that any misconception was not much to be misapprehended. A regard 
to the peace of society often creates a necessity for paying some respect 
to established dignities, even when we know that they have been ille- 
gally acquired, and unjustly maintained. For this reason, and to pre- 





+ Among Mr. Constable’s arguments to prove that ‘“ the Sadducees certainly 
cannot be called an orthodox Jewish sect,” is the following ; ‘‘In the first place, 
they are mentioned in several places in the Gospels and Acts (see Cruden’s 
Concordance). Invariably they are branded by some term of condemnation for 
wickedness of life, or crafty °p osition to Christ, or falsehood of doctrine.” But 
asthe terms in which the yoo are spoken of are admitted by Mr. Con- 
stable himself to be more frequent and sterner” in their denunciations “ than 
those against the Sadducees,” it is evident that he himself, on his own shewing, 
now proves out of court the proposition, with which he commenced this contro- 
versy, that ‘‘ the Pharisees were the orthodox party among the Jews!” As for 
Cruden’s Concordance, let those who are inclined refer to it. I assert from the 
original documents that the reference to it will only terminate in the signal dis- 
appointment of those who participate in Mr. Constable’s opinions. 

* J. 8. L., No. XXIII, p. 161. 
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vent any unnecessary shock to the prejudices of the vulgar, the disciples 
were instructed to pay a certain regard to the teaching of the Pharisees; 
but so far only as they could conscientiously agree with them, that is 
(to use the words of Latimer), ‘‘ so far as their doctrine was taken from 
Moses’ law.” That this condescension could not be carried very far, is 
evident from the words of our Lord, who describes the Pharisees as 
blind guides and the children of hell. Surely all this is sufficiently 
plain; and no part of it is susceptible of the hastily misconceived mean- 
ing which Mr. Constable attributes to it. 

Quitting, with pleasure, this detestable sect, whom Mr. Constable 
candidly admits to have ‘“‘ especially hated, opposed, and maligned 
Christ,” let us now (having gained the admission that the Pharisees 
were not orthodox) consider who were really the orthodox Jews. If the 
Sadducees were not orthodox, where shall we find an orthodox party? 
Jewish orthodoxy must have been as fabulous as the Phoenix. 

In the face of all opposition, I should deem it to be an inexcusable 
dereliction of duty, if I did not express, in the strongest terms, my firm, 
undoubting, unhesitating conviction that the Sadducees were really the 
orthodox party among the Jews. To form a correct judgment on this 
point, we ought to take a preliminary view of the pain and objects of 
the Mosaic dispensation. Under the law of Moses, the Israelites were 
taught that the Deity (who took the government of their republic under 
his own especial care) was constantly present among them, inhabiting 
the sanctuary,— “‘ the sitter between the cherubim;” and that all their 
good and bad actions would receive their appropriate rewards in the 
present life, or as visited upon their posterity, by the infallible judg- 
ment of superhuman wisdom. Under such a dispensation, which 
appears to have been necessary to a people newly liberated from idolatry, 
and always inclined to return to it, the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments in another and spiritual world was judged to 
be unnecessary by a power to whose decisions we should do well to bow 
with implicit reverence. If Moses,—the religious, as well as civil 
legislator of the Jews,—in no one passage makes any direct, clear, and 
indisputable reference to a future state of existence,—why should we 
idly pretend to be wiser than the prophet, and tacitly accuse his doe- 
trine of imperfection, when in fact, for all the purposes for which it was 
required, it was essentially adequate to all its objects—the true and only 
test of perfection. 

It unfortunately happens that all the objections to Sadducean ortho- 
doxy are tacit censures against the system of religion revealed through 
Moses; and it is for this reason that I am anxious, not to defend the 
Sadducees, who really need no defence; because, while the law sub- 
sisted, they adhered to the law, in its pure and genuine spirit; but to 
shew that objections, which (tinkling harmless from the Sadducean 
shield, recoil against the institutions of Moses,) are inconsiderate and 
futile. 

Under the law, the present world was everything; the system of 
rewards and punishments was temporal ; the clear and positive enun- 
ciation of the great doctrine of a future life was reserved for the Gospel. 
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But it is said that the prophets both understood, and revealed in their 
writings, the immortality of the soul, and the judgment, in a future life, 
of the actions of the children of men in the present. I have re-read, 
with some care, all the passages usually cited in support of this opinion, 
and can discern in them nothing from which an Israelite could have 
derived that certain knowledge of a future world, which is so clearly 
taught as the most essential doctrines of Curist1aAN faith.4 The 
teaching of this was reserved for the Messiah and his precursor; and so 
certain is this, that at the time, and on the occasion, when the teaching 
of this great truth was most important, it was withheld from the mur- 
murers, whose idle cavilling against the dispensations of providence it 
would at once have confuted. 

We learn from Malachi, that the Jews, under the second temple, 
had fallen into a state of mind approaching nearly, if not entirely reach- 
ing, the stupidity of Atheism. As we have shewn in the “ Essay on 
the Parables of the New Testament,”* they questioned the moral govern- 
ment of the world, and represented Jehovah as a sort of Ahriman, who 
delighted in evil, and rewarded only the wicked. These atrocious 
opinions (false, under the Mosaic dispensation, as regards even the pre- 
sent world) might have been satisfactorily confuted by the revelation, 
from an inspired source, of the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments. But did Malachi, who makes the accusation against 
them, offer this antidote to the poisonous opinions then prevalent in 
Judea? Nothing of the sort. Malachi proclaims, not the immorta- 
lity of the soul, but the coming of the Messiah. With the Messiah it 
rested to introduce a new and more perfect dispensation, based on the 
doctrine of a future judgment; and dy the Messiah, accordingly, the 
decisive answer to the complaints of the Jews in the time of Malachi 
is given in the parable of the ‘‘¢ares and the wheat.” ‘‘ As therefore 
the tares are gathered and burnt in the fire, so shall it be in the end of 
the world. The Son of Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them which do 
iniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace of fire: there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father.” Do we meet with anything like 
this in the prophets? Had the Pharisees any doctrine resembling it? 





4 The book of Ecclesiastes is one of those which are usually cited to shew 
that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul was familiar to the Jews 
before the Babylonian captivity. But the despondent tone which pervades this 
book is not that of a writer who wished to inculcate the certain hope of a future 
state of rewards for the virtuous. He declares (chap. iii. 19, 20) that ‘‘ man has 
no pre-eminence above a beast ;” that ‘as one dieth so dieth the other; and all 
go to one place.” I, of course, do not overlook the well-known text in the last 
chapter (ver. 7), “ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” But this verse would scarcely be 
cited by an intelligent Christian, for its strict confermity to the New Testament 
doctrine of the future destiny of the soul; while the Pythagoreans and Platonists 
could not but have acknowledged that it exactly coincided with those erroneous 
ideas respecting the soul of the universe, which they had borrowed from the East. 
J. 8. L., No. XXIII, p. 113. 
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The disciples themselves had the certain knowledge of a future state 
only from the teaching of our Lord; and it was apparently to enlighten 
them on this point that the parable was communicated. 

The mysterious allusions to a future life, to be found in the books 
of the Old Testament, were merely dim foreshadowings of a great truth, 
not even intended to be clearly understood till the coming of the Mes- 
siah. ‘ When the Messiah comes” (said the woman of Samaria) “he 
will tell us all things.” But until the revelation of the Gospel, an 
orthodox Jew was no more required to understand the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, than he would have been expected to interpret 
the prophecies before their completion. There appears to me a sort of 
ingratitude in blaming the orthodox Jews, for not comprehending that 
which we ourselves should never have comprehended, except from the 
light of the Gospel. 

But when the law terminated, the Sadducees, adhering to an abro- 
gated system, Jost their pretensions to be considered orthodox in the 
proper sense of the word. Orthodoxy under the law of course ceased 
with the law, which was its foundation. And it can be clearly shewn 
that the law terminated from the moment when John the Baptist began 
to announce in the Persea the doctrine of the remission of sins (of which 
baptism was the type), based upon a sincere and unfeigned repentance. 
These were the elements of a new religion, totally distinct from, and 
independent of, the law of Moses; and John, a prophet in no respect 
less illustrious than Moses (for a greater than John never arose among 
the children of men) received his mission as directly from the divinity, 
as Moses himself. His teaching and his baptism were equally from 
HEAVEN. It was God, he tells us, who sent him to baptize (John 
i. 33). Baptism was no institution of Moses,—no rite adopted from 
the execrable Pharisees,—it was grounded on a divine sanction,—it was 
a corner-stone of Christianity. It is clear, therefore, that the old 





f Ina paper entitled, Haxegesis of Difficult Texts (J. 8. L., No. XXIII., p. 54) 
the writer asserts, ‘‘The baptism of John was not announced as a divine insti- 
tution, and was so indirectly, inasmuch as John acted under inspiration.” 
Assuredly the words used by John, 6 wéuas ue BartiCew ev S8art, indicate that 
he was expressly sent by God himself to baptize with water. Baptism being 
thus a divine institution, the submission to it became an important duty under 
the New RELIGION, of which John was the herald. In this sense, the due ob- 
servance of this rite is termed Aixaioodvn by our Lord. We see Christ fulfilling, 
in his own person, the duties not only of the Gosrex then in operation, but of the 
Law which was extinct. The former were observed by him, because they were 
absolutely essential to all Christians whom he was to conduct as their great 
example in the path of duty. The latter were complied with; because, though 
the ceremonial part of the law was now vain and unprofitable, its immediate 
abandonment would have shocked the prejudices of the Jews, and thus impeded 
the progress of Christianity. The ritual law was therefore allowed to fall gra- 
dually into disuse. But the law and the Gospel could not both have been in 
actual operation at the same:time, as being both vital and essential institutions. 
It is necessary to draw the line when the one terminated and the other com- 
menced ; and this great epoch was undoubtedly that in which the Baptist intro- 


ons new law and a new ceremonial, by the express commands of the Deity 
imself. 





Wlith 
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things had passed away, that a new religion was now in operation. Any 
observance of the Mosaic law by Christ and his disciples, after the 
period, was merely a matter of expediency, because the law was useless 
when the Gospel commenced. 

This will enable us to explain a passage of great importance, which 
Mr. Constable uses as a formidable weapon against the Sadducees. 
“The doctrine of a resurrection”? (says Mr. Constable) ‘‘ was taught by 
Moses. So our Lord tells us, ‘As touching the dead, that they rise: 
have ye not read in the book of Moses, how in the bush God spake 
unto him, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but the God of the 
living: ye therefore do greatly err’” (Mark xii. 26). Here it should be 
observed the person speaking is not Moses, but Jehovah. Moses is 
merely the relater of the divine communication. Now, Christ, as one 
of the persons of the Trinity, and probably ¢ha¢t person who, in the 
character of Jehovah, spoke to Moses on Mount Sinai, had that perfect 
knowledge of the true meaning of the words uttered, which it was im- 
possible for mere humanity to attain to. He knew that when these 
words were spoken by Jehovah, the immortal spirits of Abraham and 
his two descendants were present to the divine idea, not as things past 
but as actual existences. This esoteric meaning of the words our Savi- 
our might justly use to confute the Sadducees of his day, who adhered 
to doctrines then obsolete, and which had ceased to be orthodox. 

But to suppose that the wisest and most learned of the children 
of men would have drawn that deduction, from the words of 
Jehovah, which was legitimately drawn by our Saviour, would be a 
most fallacious opinion. Our Lord told the Sadducees that they “ did 
greatly err;” and assuredly they did so, for they held up the law (when 
the law was extinct) against the light of the Gospel which had suc- 
ceeded to it. Mr. Constable observes on this, “The Sadducees could 
not answer our Saviour’s charge.”  Assuredly they attempted no 
answer; but what then? I draw, for my own part, from this fact a 
deduction very different from that which it suggests to Mr. Constable. 
The Sadducees retreated in silence, not clamouring like the Pharisees; 
and accusing their conqueror of being a sinner, the associate of sinners, 
and an agent of Beelzebub; they. withdrew modestly and without fur- 
ther contest; and in doing so, gave up no trifling or immaterial tenet of 
their sect,—no collateral question, like that of the propriety or impro- 
priety of paying tribute to Ceesar,—but one of the great fundamental 
points of faith, which distinguished them from their opponents. They 
knew that their submission would be related to their enemies, the Pha- 
risees (as it actually was the very same day), yet they admitted their 
conviction by their silence. 

Now it seems impossible to contend in fair and candid discussion, 
that the argument by which they were subdued would (as between man 
and man) have been deemed a legitimate and conclusive argument. - Infi- 
delity has invariably treated this argument of our Saviour as a con- 
temptible quibble, and such to mere ignorant humanity it would have 
appeared. Yet the Sadducees were the aristocracy of the Jewish nation, 
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the most highly educated portion of the people. When therefore they 
yielded to an argument which, humanly speaking, was far from logical 
or convincing, I should infer that, in consideration of their modesty and 
propriety of department, a special grace of conviction was vouchsafed 
to them; that they saw in the speaker something more than a mere 
human instructor ; that they bowed before the divinity latent in his 
person, and became, like Nicodemus, zealous, though unavowed converts 
to Christianity. Upon any other supposition their conduct appears to 
me unintelligible. I cannot therefore agree with Mr. Constable, that 
the Sadducees did not afford one solitary believer to Christ. 

As for the opinion of Neander (quoted by Mr. Constable) that 
“‘Sadduceeism presents in its irreligious (!), atheistic (!!), and sen- 
sual (!!!) system, no point of contact with the Gospel,” I can only 
lament that writers, whose intentions are unquestionably excellent, 
should not perceive, that in these rash opinions they are merely assist- 
ing the leaders of infidelity in barbing their shafts against the Mosaic 
dispensation. 

As all controversies must have a termination, I now beg to termi- 
nate the present so far as I am myself concerned. I willingly resign 
the privilege of the last word to Mr. Constable; and, if I do not reply 
to any further remarks which he may offer, your readers, I dare say, 
will do me the justice to believe that it is only because I am unwilling 
to trespass too far upon their patience. 

With respect to the other questions in discussion, that respecting 
the last journey of our Saviour to Jerusalem, I propose, in a future 
number of The Journal of Sacred Literature, to reply to the remarks of 
Mr. Constable, contained in his letter on ‘‘ The Sisters of Bethany,” in 
the number for October last. The subject appears to me to merit fur- 
ther discussion; as Mr. Constable’s opinion (if correct) would deprive 
the Gospel of St. John—the authenticity of which has been the subject 
of much modern cavil—of an important confirmation from the Gospel 
of St. Luke. Henry Cross.ey. 

29th April, 1861. 





DEMONISM. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Srr,—I suppose there is no one who has listened to this proper lesson 
on the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, without wondering what the 
‘pillows for all armholes,” and the ‘‘kerchiefs on the head of every 
stature to hunt souls,” can mean. I met with a passage in Dr. 
Frankl’s Jews in the East, himself a Jew, which seemed to me to point 
out the true meaning. Dr. Frankl was supping with Mr. Brunswig, 
the Director of a Jewish School, at Chaskii, a village near Galata, on 
the Golden Horn. At supper, the wife of the porter told her master 
the following story : 
““* You know, sir, the young newly-married couple,’ (she gave their 
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names and address,) ‘both were young and beautiful. God himself 
must have been pleased with them; but all at once the young wife 
ceased to please her husband. He signified to the parents of both his 
desire to be separated from her, but, as he could assign no reason for 
his repugnance, their relations agreed that they must remain three 
months together. One day, before the expiry of this period, the day 
before yesterday in fact, the sorrowful young wife betook herself with 
a female friend to the bath. While the latter, after the bath, was 
winding the chalebi | head-dress of a Jewish woman], something fell 
from it to the ground. Your friend, you know her, sir, (she repeated 
her name,) saw at once that a shet, an evil spirit, who had become 
enamoured of the young wife, had a hand in the matter, and, by some 
magic spell, had turned away the heart of her husband. She gave the 
wife a little salutary advice, and burned the piece of parchment. 
When the wife returned home, her husband addressed her in the most 
endearing terms, and could not understand why his wife appeared to 
him all of a sudden so beautiful and graceful. To-morrow they express 
their joy by a great feast, and you, sir, as I have already learned, will 
one of the guests.’ ’’—Vol. i., p. 179. 

These demons, we are further informed, ‘ are propagated in the same 
way as men; they delight in forming alliances with the women of this 
earth, and it is not an unusual thing for a young man to marry a female 
spirit. The celebrated cabalist, Jehuda Bivas, of Corfu, explained that 
the shedim, the evil-spirits, have no power in the West, especially in 
towns where a king dwells. In the East they have power only over 
those that summon them.”’—Jbid., p. 161. 

There is another story of a shet, but it is too long for insertion. 
If we suppose, then, that the “ pillows for the wrist,” and the ‘“ ker- 
chiefs on the head of the youth” (LXX.) were these spells, we under- 
stand the meaning of the passage, and the woe denounced against the 
sorceresses who thus hunted and circumvented souls. 

Iam, of course, well aware that the above explanation will cause 
only a smile of contempt, and a sigh of pity that a belief in such 
legends can for a moment be entertained seriously by a clergyman of 
the nineteenth century.’ I have, however, too strong a belief in Scrip- 
ture to mind sneers and laughter. I claim Gen. vi. 2 and Tobit vii. as 
Scripture proofs; nor do I see any difficulty in the fact that angelic 
beings, holy or fallen, are spirits; angels have assumed the forms of 
men, and in that form have performed offices peculiar to earthly beings: 
they ate and drank; what should hinder them from having also sexual 
intercourse? In the two stories told of these shedim in Dr. Frankl’s 
book, and in that of Sara in the book of Tobit, there is nothing said of 
sexual intercourse, though it is clear that the Oriental Jews believe 
that such intercourse is possible. 








& We quite think the writer of this letter is serious, and we hope his views, 
which we regard as very mistaken, will be corrected by some of our corre- 
spondents.— ds. J. S. DL. 
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The truth, I believe is this; we are far too sceptical with regard to 
the spiritual world, we do not realize the truth of what St. John says, 
“The whole world lieth in wickedness;” and that Satan is the “prince 
of this world,” 7.¢., of the heathen world, as well as the “ prince of the 
powers of the air;” and that as such he exercises his power in his 
dominion. I need hardly refer to the magicians of Pharaoh, the witch 
of Endor, ror ask what is the use of those laws against wizards and 
witches in the Pentateuch, unless such were realities? - I will pass 
over the accounts of demoniacal possession, though surely they are very 
much to the point, and rely only on one or two facts too plain to be 
passed over. Was not Simon Magus a real sorcerer? Were not the 
magical books that some of the converts burned really what they pro- 
fessed to be? Lastly, was not the young woman at Philippi possessed 
by a spirit of Python, and did she not really disclose things beyond 
human ken? and was not such a demon? That such may not be found 
in Christian lands is easy to understand, because there is the kingdom 
of Christ ; but that they have ceased in heathen lands, or in lands once 
Christian, but now overrun with heathenism, as Turkey and North 
Africa, I cannot see reason to suppose. It seems that the Jews of 
Constantinople themselves confessed this, when Rabbi Jehuda Bivas 
declared that the shedim had no power in the West. 

Moreover, the Jews in the Kast are in the same state morally, 
intellectually, and in religion, as they were in the times of the apostles; 
why then should we suppose that those manifestations of demoniacal 
power, which were common in those days, have ceased in these? Sup- 
posing the stories of the shedim related by Dr. Frankl are true, may 
it not be that the possessions are of the like kind, viz., that male spirits 
possessed women, and female spirits possessed men? I think no one 
can witness heathen rites or devil worship without feeling that there is 
a reality about them, a real spiritual power, real demoniacal manifes- 
tations. Mr. Blakesley, a traveller of most acute observation, and one 
of the last to depart from plain matter-of-fact to mere assertion, gives 
the following account of what he saw in Algeria :— 

“There is a singular fraternity in all the towns of North Africa, 
... the members of it are called Aissaoua,—the guild or company of 
Aissa, which is the Arabic form of the name Jesus. The traditionary 
account of their origin is obviously a perversion of the miraculous feel- 
ing of the multitude recorded in Scripture. Their founder (so runs the 
legend) was a marabout, whose preaching attracted a large crowd of 
followers. On one occasion they found themselves in the desert with- 
out any means of subsistence, and were on the point of abandoning 
him, when he bade them not be disheartened, but eat whatever they 
could find. Immediately they fell to devouring earth and weeds, the 
leaves of the prickly pear, and the snakes and scorpions which had 
taken refuge among the roots of the last. From that time forward 
the affiliated members of the society acquired the power of devouring 
substances the most ill adapted for food. They are really, I have little 
doubt, the genuine descendents of the Psylli, a tribe of serpent charmers 
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and jugglers, which Herodotus was informed had perished in an expe- 
dition into the Sahara (Herod. iv., 173), but which existed with the 
reputation of being insect and reptile proof, in the neighbourhood of the 
Cyrenaice five hundred years afterwards (Strabo, Gogr., xvii. 1), and 
in the time of the Antonines were in repute all over Greece for their 
skill in curing snake bites (Pausenia, ix., 28, 1).” 

These men go about as exorcists into families where any one is 
sick, and supposed to be under the influence of evil spirits :— 

“The proceedings which I witnessed commenced by six or seven 
Aissaoua sitting round a charcoal fire, and singing a low monotonous 
chant, accompanying it with sounds produced by the palm of the hand 
and knuckles on a musical instrument, exactly resembling the ancient 
tympanum or tamborine without the jangling metallic apparatus. This 
was continued a long time, the chief of the party taking no part in the 
incantation except by throwing occasionally a pinch of some substance 
which caused a slight smoke into the chafingdish, [this substance was 
incense.] The chant became gradually more energetic and quicker, 
and at last a young man laid down his tamborine and got up. He 
stood over the fire, swaying his body about in time to the music, 
assuming every minute more and more the appearance of a person pos- 
sessed, alternately bowing his head almost into the chafingdish, and 
throwing it backwards, as if without power to restrain himself. Pre- 
sently he became ecstatic, and commenced jumping violently, always, 
however, coming down in the same spot near the fire, and from time to 
time setting up a hideous howl. The old chief now advanced towards 
him, and seemed to soothe him by gestures like those which animal 
magnetizers are wont to employ to tranquillize their patients.” — 
Blakesley’s Four Months in Algeria, pp. 56—58. 

Then he proceeded to play with red-hot iron, eat the leaves of the 
cactus, drive a sword into his eye and stomach. I witnessed the same 
twice myself two years ago at Algiers; the exhibition was varied by 
some of the possessed taking burning charcoal, red-hot iron bars into 
their mouths, without apparently being burnt. I saw the sword thrust 
into the eye, and into the stomach; these two latter, I believe with 
Mr. Blakesley, to be mere juggling tricks ; the charcoal, and iron, and 
cactus leaf were realities; above all, I saw one eat a live scorpion. 
One of the possessed exclaimed in the midst of his ecstacy, “ He has 
swallowed me up!” I should mention that some incantations were 
going on in an inner room to which I was not admitted. There are 
also many other heathen rites carried on in North Africa, among a 
population calling itself Mohammedan ; it must be borne in mind that 
a great part, I think I may say the greater part of the population is not 
Arab, but Chamitic, being composed of Berber, Mauritanian, Numidian 
tribes, and Carthagenians or Pheenician colonists, which were never, 
while under Roman, Vandal, or Byzantine dominion, really Christian- 
ized; the towns perhaps were, but the country, especially the tribes 
on Mount Atlas, were not converted; and now, after a Mohammedan 
rule of 1200 years, are not wholly Mohammedanized. Besides there 
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is a large negro population, descended from slaves, or who actually were 
such before the French conquest; these are nominally Mohammedan, 
but retain heathen rites and sacrifices. There are some wells near 
Algiers, where nearly every week some of these rites are practised; one 
well heals diseases, another cures barrenness, etc., etc. I have often 
seen these rites going on. I think invariably negro women were the 
priestesses, but Mohammedans and Jews came to be cured. The rites 
consisted in sacrificing cocks, burning incense in a chafingdish of live 
charcoal, certain washings, and anointing with the blood ; all this joined 
with many incantations. On enquiring among the Arabs, I was told 
that these last rites were sacrifices to Sheitan (Satan); of the Aissuoua, 
that the votaries were possessed, not with the Sheitan, but with the 
spirit of the marabout Aissa. Compare these accounts with Acts xix, 
13, “Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon them 
to call over them that had evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus,” ete. 
Again (ver. 19), ‘‘ Many of these that used curious arts brought their 
books together, and burned them.” On the word zepéepya, Hammond 
tells us in a note from Hesychius that this word signifies heathen rites 
of purgation; and Irenseus explains them as “ Amatoria quoque et 
agogima, et queecunque sunt perierga apud eos, studiose exercentur,” i.e., 
“Jove charms and philtres, and all other such curious (i.e., magical) 
tricks are in great use among them;”’ and further on, “and accordingly 
Menander mentions them proverbially of Ephesus here, "Eq@éora dnefi- 
appaxa, Ephesian charms or spells, called also ’Eqéova ypdupata, Ephe- 
sian words or writings, so often spoken of by writers as charms or 
spells.” 

After this I need hardly say that I take literally Gen. vi. 2; I 
believe as the Jewish Rabbins, and most, if not all, the early fathers, 
that the history affirms that angels did form connexion with women; 
there were born unto them “ giants.” I think so, Ist, because the 
thing is quite possible, as may be seen from the foregoing observations ; 
2nd, because no other interpretation is consistent; 3rd, because it ex- 
plains and is consistent with other passages of Scripture, unintelligible 
on any other interpretation. It is consistent because it adequately 
accounts for the terrible judgment of the flood; because on the sup- 
position that the “sons of God” mean the Sethites, and the ‘‘daughters 
of men” the Cainites, there is no reason why the produce of these 
unions should be more monstrous than that of the pure Cainites, or 
indeed should be monstrous at all. Again, it explains 2 Pet. ii. 4, 
and St. Jude 6, passages which speaking of a fall of angels, cannot 
mean that of Satan and his angels, because the latter are not rapra- 
pwoas, Nor ceipais Copov mapédwxev, or as in St. Jude, seaports didios 
vo Copov ternpyxev; on the contrary, Scripture speaks of Satan and 
his angels being on earth, Satan is “the prince of the powers of the 
air,”’ “the prince of this world ;” nowhere is he spoken of as being in 
hell, that is reserved for the judgment. This also explains 1 Pet. iii. 
19. It was these antediluvians that our Lord went to visit (for what 
purpose I shall not now stop to enquire); they were “spirits” rvevpara, 
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not yvxas, soulg of men, who had been rebellious just before the flood. 
This interpretation will also explain another difficult passage, “ For this 
cause ought the woman to have power (a veil) on her head, because of 
the angels,” z.e., that as angels were present, though invisibly at the 
assemblies of the Church, and especially at the celebration of the holy 
Eucharist, so there was a fear lest some might be snared by their 
beauty, as the angels were by the beauty of the antediluvian women. 
E. L. Buenxrnsorr. 





OMISSIONS IN THE HEBREW AND CHALDEE LEXICON. 
To the Editor of “* The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—I forward you a list of omissions of conjugational forms in the 
Lexicographical part of the Hebrew and Chaldee Analytical Lexicon. 
Bagsters. 1848. 


tx Niphal is omitted. yo Kal omitted. 
my Hiphil - +x Hiphil (omit. by Lec.also),, 
vm Pual. pey Pual a 
2 Pual and Hithp. wey Hiphil ‘. 
‘a Hiphil. ‘xp Hiphil is 
3 Niphal. me Hithp. ee 
ty Pual. we in Ch. we Dan. v. 16 ,, 
wm Niphal and Hiphil. me Niphal - 
von Niphal. saz Hiphil os 
om Niphal, Piel, Hiphil. nz Hiphil ‘ 
wo Niphal, Piel, Pual, Hith., ‘ag Piel * 

Hoth., omitted! pg Niphal and Piel “ 
xp Piel “ yor, Hiphil ‘a 
nm Hiphil and Hophil es my) Pual ‘ 
ye Piel ya 2) Pual and Hithp. * 
m Pual " my) Hiphil - 
wm Hithpalpel - mg) Pual? - 
qo Niphal - mo Piel i 
» Pilpel ~ md Kal a 
om Hithpolel 9 


No less than FORTY-NINE conjugations omitted. How is this? 
An Inquirer. 


[We rely upon the correctness of the preceding list, which we 
readily insert, as it may suggest those points in which a confessedly 
valuable book is capable of improvement. Inquirer will probably re- 
member that “to err is human,” aud above all in works involving a 
vast number of details. Even in Bagsters’ Gesenius’s Lexicon there 
are omissions. Still, these oversights ought to be made known and 
remedied.— Eds. | 
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THOUGHTS OF A GERMAN UPON A NEW’ SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH DIVINES. 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—It has been a matter of surprise to many of my countrymen to 
notice the working of German infidelity among the English. We 
Germans are suspected of being the people who mostly indulge in 
wild and reckless speculations in divinity no less than in philosophy, 
Our writings have been regarded with profound apprehension, and 
orthodox England has doubtless trembled, many a time, lest the Re- 
formed Churches on the Continent should suffer shipwreck. Rational- 
ism came in upon our universities, and for a long period seemed to 
be enthroned in every chair and pulpit. Theological systems were set 
up against systems, schools against schools. Men, whose names are 
now a reproach to our nation, set to work, not only to break down the 
carved work, but to blow up the very foundation. Schools multiplied 
in proportion as men rose up with sufficient power and individuality to 
assume the lead. This state of things continued till, amidst confusion, 
disappointment, and shame, some few at least ventured to retrace their 
steps to the Scriptures, which, after all, it was felt could not be broken, 
although they might be set aside. Gradually this epidemic subsided, 
and we are now enabled to offer a few words of advice to those who 
are threatened with the same in England. From the feeling, I sup- 
pose, that anything is better than the stagnation of “ godless ortho- 
doxy,” much instability of mind has of late been shewn. First, we 
were astonished at a most unaccountable flirtation with Rome; and 
now we see men stopping to pick up the fragments of theories and 
speculations which have proved so dangerous a barrier to the develop- 
ment of German theology. The ark of German rationalism has 
suffered shipwreck; yet Englishmen combine to reconstruct from its 
relics a “ British leviathan,” which it is hoped will defy the storms 
and tempests of future ages. 

Germany, on its recovery from scepticism, with amazement be- 
holds England, not only becoming a speculative adventurer on the 
vast and misty expanse of theosophical disquisition, but condescending 
to Anglicise effete continental systems; and this with the humiliating 
example of Germany staring her in the face! 

No one will deny that we, as a nation, delight in bold thought and 
fearless speculation, and admire any who might open a new track in 
theology, were it only by presenting old truths in a new light; but 
what is the case with ¢hzs school of English divines? We ask for 
their shibboleth, and examine their writings, and to our astonishment 
we recognize certain German systems and theories finding in England 
that sympathy and protection which they forfeited at home. It is 
painful to see leading writers humbling themselves to rake up notions 
and theories which Germany has long ago weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. These men stand forth among our Anglo-Saxon kins- 
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men vowing destruction to “the formule of past thinkings,’’ denoune- 
ing a “ godless orthodoxy,” and claiming for themselves the prerogative 
of embodying the wisdom of that perfect man “ whose life reaches from 
the day of creation to the day of judgment.” But they cannot point out 
one argument, notion, or sentiment in their system which has not been 
directly borrowed from men among us. English rationalists evidently 
neither discriminate what is really estimable in our theological litera- 
ture, nor can strike out a path of their own. Nevertheless they de- 
serve our sympathy in their renewal of the hopeless effort to eseape the 
necessity of knowing by faith, instead of believing by knowledge. Their 
reproductions of German thought are all the more objects of interest to 
those who have passed through the same ordeal. It would be difficult 
to explain how they came to commit themselves to this plagiarism. Do 
they imagine they have really discovered truths long hid, or quite un- 
consciously abandon themselves to exploded German theories? In any 
case, we feel certain that most of them would shudder at the conclusions 
to which their premises lead. 

German theology is a school in which men are compelled to learn 
the letter “ B”’ as soon as they have learned the letter “A.” We 
have found that it is folly to commit ourselves to a course, with the 
ultimate tendencies of which we are unacquainted. 

Evén taking for granted that there may be some “ useless encum- 
brance—the rubbish of the past’’—in English divinity, will the evil 
be removed by importing into England the debris of systems which 
our philosophico-theological hierophants built and destroyed? Surely, 
before many years have passed, the rubbish of systems now being 
framed by these reformers ‘“ will be blocking up the road” of others, 
who will ask, why ¢hey should not reform the theological systems of 
England ! 

The complaints of a “ useless encumbrance—the rubbish of the 
past—blocking up the road,” reminds me of Strauss, who dissolves the 
whole framework of the Gospel into a myth. Now between the new 
English school and that of Strauss there is but little difference. 

If it be asked what should influence a foreigner to meddle in mat- 
ters of a purely domestic character, I reply, that we have a great deal 
more to do with them than is agreeable. We have furnished the prin- 
ciples which are now leavening the speculations of thoughtful English- 
men; we therefore feel guilty in this matter, and implore a people 
allied to us by many ties, not to introduce a contemptible rationalism 
which, like any other plague, will have its day and a certain number 
of victims. Let others take warning from us. 

If it be objected that the Bibel-Werk of Bunsen, so lately pub- 
lished, does not indicate a decrease of the evil among ourselves, let it 
be known that Bunsen himself is not the index of the state of German 
divinity. Having had the opportunity of appreciating his merits from 
personal acquaintance, I can fully understand how he became an almost 
universal favourite in England, and that even among the more reli- 
gious portion of the community. Bunsen’s views have not gone to the 
VOL. XIV.—NO, XXVII. vo 
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extremes of many. But a professor of divinity, who represents the 
opinions of at least four-fifths of our theological chairs, told me, on the 
appearance of the first volumes of the Bibel- Werk, that, if the rational- 
ists had thought Bunsen a believer in the Bible in the orthodox sense 
of the term, they would think so no longer. 
*? 
[We have found it needful considerably to abridge the preceding communi- 
cation, and especially in those portions which are personal.— Eds. J. 8. L.] 





WHICH IS THE TRUE SINAI? 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—The letter of your correspondent G. in the last number of your 
Journal,* on the question whether the children of Israel ever entered 
the granitic region of the Sinaitic peninsula, may possibly awaken the 
minds of such of the clergy as may be inclined to treat this subject with 
neglect, (for such I am afraid there are,) to a sense of the great im- 
portance of a complete and thorough investigation of the countries 
transversed during the Exodial journeys. To the arguments adduced 
by your able and learned correspondent, in corroboration of the theory 
suggested in the “Critical Enquiry into the Course of the Exodus,” I 
would suggest in addition one of too much importance to be overlooked, 
and at which I have already hinted in the Enquiry. It is this, that the 
monkish Horeb being of all the mountains in the peninsula that which 
would most certainly have been fixed upon by an impostor for the 
representation of fictitious miracles, is, for that very reason, unlikely to 
have been the real Sinai, on account of the suspicion which must neces- 
sarily have been attached to it. For obvious reasons, I was unwilling 
to enlarge upon so delicate a subject in the “ Critical Enquiry ;”’ but if 
any one who has visited the monkish Sinai and the Ras es-Safsafeh 
shall profess himself to be of a different opinion, I would then, without 
further hesitation, enter upon such details as I think will satisfy every 
one who is not already committed to an opinion in favour of this very 
objectionable site, of the accuracy of my statement. How much reason 
then have we to congratulate ourselves that we can shew, by collateral 
arguments, that no mountain in the neighbourhood of the Raheh plain 
could possibly have been the Exodial Sinai! 

The claims of another mountain in the granitic district have been 
lately revived on the faith of what are facetiously termed “ inscrip- 
tions.” To ascertain beyond all question the real character of the 
“ Sinaitie inscriptions,” M. Lottin de Laval was despatched by the 
French government in 1850-51, to procure casts and photographs of 
these dubious engravings. On a similar mission, the Messrs. Butler 
were sent out by our own government in 1854. Correct copies of the 
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“inscriptions” being now supplied, the next important object was to 
translate them. This task (as every knows) had been previously under- 
taken by the Rev. Charles Forster, who now, with more correct mate- 
rials, very naturally resumed his studies. The result has been to 
prove beyond all possibility of question, either that these inscriptions 
are of comparatively very modern date (which I am satisfied is the real 
state of the case), or else that Mr. Forster’s translations, however 
ingenious, have very little claim to the merit of accuracy. 

On the faith of his supposed translations of these inscriptions, Mr. 
Forster asserts that the Jebel Serbal, near Paran, is the genuine and 
indisputable Sinai of Moses. Here the topography fortunately dis- 
proves the linguistic theories of the Rector of Stisted. Jebel Serbal 
could not possibly have been Mount Sinai, because it has no encamp- 
ing ground at its base; and the narrow valley at its foot, instead of 
being the desert, has in all ages, from the days of Abraham to the pre- 
sent time, been the garden of the peninsula.’ In this region, water is 
the only thing necessary to fertilize ground apparently the most barren. 
The Wady Feiran is the great reservoir or conduit of the winter tor- 
rents of the peninsula; and hence, from the earliest period, its city of 
Paran has been the metropolis of the Sinaitis. One of the most ancient 
cities in the world, we find Paran mentioned in the time of Abraham 
a8 pee 4 (Palm Paran, or Paran of the Palms).* In the early Chris- 





+ Mr. Forster, still relying on the “inscriptions,” identifies Kibroth hat- 
Ta’awah, with the cemetery on the summit of Sarbut el-Khadem. ‘The topo- 
graphical difficulties in the way of sucha march, and such an encampment, seem 
never to have been taken into the Rev. gentleman’s calculations. It is to be 
regretted that he does not himself visit the peninsula, and, after a careful exami- 
nation of the sites, inform the world how he would have conducted a nation of 
three millions, with its cattle and dependants, by a route so mpracticable. If 
the rial journey of Astolphe were requisite to a modern theory, we may almost 
feel confident that its possibility would be boldly assumed. 

¢ The Hebrew word x seems, in its primitive sense, to signify a tree. Ina 
secondary sense, it is used to signify that species of trees which, in any parti- 
cular district, is the largest, strongest, or the most valuable. Hence in some 
parts of Palestine, it was used to signify the terebinth, in others the oak. In 
the Negeb, the land of palms (“‘ Primus Jdumeas referam tibi, Mantua, Palmas”), 
it is used, xar’ eox}v, to signify the palm. Thus at Eylim (O78) there were 


seventy palm-trees. Eyloth (nix) was so called from a grove of palm-trees 
which still points out the site. In the same manner Paran is termed Paran of 
the Palms, as possessing the richest palm plantation in the peninsula. As to 
the syntactical construction of the words Ne Yx, we find a similar example in 
Genesis xv. 2, where Eliezer of Damascus is termed Ww pwd1, or Damascus 
Eliezer. It is observable that as Hyl, a tree, is used in Hebrew to signify the 
noblest species of trees, so Jf a flower, is used in Persian to signify the rose, 
the noblest of flowers. 

I observe that, in a little pamphlet on the Journeyings of the Israelites, by the 
Rev. J. Eastwood (reviewed J. S. L., No. XXIIL, p- 216), it is stated that 
“there are two places named Paran mentioned in the Bible; the other was some- 
where on the southern border of Palestine.” I apprehend the Rev. gentleman 
would find it exceedingly difficult to produce his authority for this proposition. 
I believe it to be certain that there was no other Paran than that in the valley 
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tian period it is noticed as the seat of a bishop, and the birth-place of 
the Monothelite controversy. At the present day we still observe the 
ruins of the city, under the slightly corrupted name of Feiran (the 
mode in which an Arab must necessarily write and pronounce the word 
Paran), and here, after the lapse of near forty centuries, are still seen 
the old palm groves, the richest in the peninsula, and producing, with 
only one exception, the finest dates in the world. 

As to the absence of any encamping ground, we have, among 
numerous other testimonies, that of Canon Stanley, who in this case is 
an autoptic witness. This writer, speaking of the Jebel Serbal, ob- 
serves with felicitious quaintness, ‘It was impossible not to feel that 
for the giving of the law to Israel, and the world [?], the scene was 
most truly fitted. I say for the aivine of the law, because the objec- 
tions urged from the absence of any plain immediately under the 
mountain, for receiving the law, are unanswerable, or could only be 
answered if no such plain existed elsewhere in the peninsula’’ (Sin. 
and Pal., p. 72). So far the Canon, but if no plain, answering to the 
description of the desert of Sinai, existed in any part of the peninsula, 
I am afraid the conclusion could be widely different from that which 
this writer appears to anticipate. Our belief in the Bible is based on 
reason and evidence. Abstract these, and we might as well believe in 
the religions of Zerdusht, or of the Bhuddists, or of the Brahmins, or 
in the neo-Christianity of the Essays and Reviews. 

As the claims of Onim Shamar (the only other mountain in the 





now called Wady Feiran. How the desert of Paran (extending from the Tih 
mountains to the neighbourhood of Beersheba), received its name from a city to 
which it does not very nearly approach, is a question which may be naturally 
asked, and which may be easily answered. The great caravan route from 
Canaan to Paran lay through this desert from north to south; and hence the 
wilderness obtained its name from the city with the idea of which it was princi- 
pally associated. In the same manner the desert on the eastern side of the Gulf 
of Suez, as far south as the Wady Gharandel, was anciently termed the desert of 
Shur or Etham, because the route to those cities which were on the west of the 
gulf lay through this wilderness. On exactly the same principles, the Nachal 
Mitzrayim obtained its appellation, not because it bordered on Egypt, but be- 
cause it lay on the way to that country from Canaan and Aram (see Jer. ii. 18), 
where Shichor (another name for the Nachal Mitzrayim) is said to be ‘ in the 
way to Egypt,” and the Euphrates ‘in the way to Asshur,’ or Assyria Proper. 
The sy boundary of Mitzrayim, on the north east, extended only a little 
beyond Pelusium ; the western border of Assyria Proper was of course the Tigris. 
Westward of the Tigris lay Aram Naharayim. Asshur, therefore, was cer- 
tainly on the east of that river. In an unpretending compilation, like that of 
Mr. Eastwood’s, we of course do not expect anything more than lies on the sur- 
face. But in this way it is that errors accumulate, and are perpetuated. 

4 Theodorus, who was Bishop of Paran, about a.p. 540, was the originator of 
the Monothelite heresy ; which began to spread extensively about a century 
later in the times of Heraclias and his successors. The Prefetto of the Fran- 
ciscans in Egypt, in his journal, remarks that ‘‘ Paran formerly had the famous 
Theodorus for its bishop, who wrote against the Monothelites.” It is curious to 
observe how many subsequent travellers have implicitly copied the error of the 
Franciscan. Observing this tendency, we cannot feel surprised that the mobiles 
hospites should still continue to perpetuate the errors of the monks, or the not 
less mischievous theories of Stanley and Robinson. 
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granitic region which has attracted attention) to the name of Mount 
Sinai are ridiculous, we are compelled to emerge from the granitic 
region, and to seek the Sinai of antiquity to the north of that district. 
Here I have heard or read of no mountain which can compete with the 
claims of the Jebel el-’Ojmah,—claims established by so many concur- 
rent criteria, and by one especially, which ought to be conclusive if it 
were not of all things in the world the most difficult to withdraw man- 
kind from inveterate error, however extravagant. 

Dr. Stanley observes, “‘The obscurity” (we may accept the expres- 
sion, though a better might be found) “ will always exist till some 
competent traveller has explored the whole peninsula. When this has 
been fairly done, there is little doubt but some of the most important 
topographical questions now at issue will be set at rest” (Sin. and Pal., 

. 33). 

Why should an investigation so important be delayed? And why 
should not the aid of Government be solicited to ensure its efficacy ? 
There are political as well as religious reasons which render the 
thorough examination of the whole country to the south of Palestine a 
matter of peculiar importance to England. In matters of much less 
urgency a sufficient alacrity has been shewn. To supply the world 
with authentic copies of barbarous and fantastic legends, which we have 
every reason to believe not older than the fourth or fifth century of the 
Christian era, two of the principal governments of Europe, those of 
France and England, have very liberally and properly contributed 
their aid. I say properly, for (genuine or false) it was desirable that 
the inscription-question should be decided. Another continental govern- 
ment has with equal liberality and propriety procured, at a great 
expense, the Tischendorf codex from the very region of which we are 
now treating. For Moses alone a singular indifference appears to pre- 
vail, To establish the truth of his narrative appears a matter of minor 
importance. Yet on an occasion like this, when religion itself demands 
our exertions,— 

‘Can there be wanting, to support its cause, 
Lights of the Church or guardians of the laws ?” 

Among the readers of The Journal of Sacred Literature, assuredly 
there are many of the former class. May we not hope that they will 
aid us in their representations to Government in a cause so worthy of 
their zeal and their piety? The length of the various wadys of the 
granitic district would be then ascertained; the average breadth would 
be carefully measured ; the peculiarities of the monkish Horeb and its 
adaptation for imposture would be satisfactorily determined. A model 
of the Raheh plain and its surrounding mountains and ravines, in 
exact proportion to the true measure, would be completed, and exhibited 
to the public in the British Museum.’ The region around the Jebel 





¢ A map of the traditional Sinai will be found in Stanley’s Sin. and Pal., 
p. 42, but a model alone will convey an accurate idea of the topography; and, in 
all cases relating to the Exodus, models, where it is practicable to obtain them, 
are preferable to maps and plans. 
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el-’Ojmah would be explored; ample descriptions, aided by photo- 
graphic views, would gratify the public curiosity, and remove the 
doubts of the learned ; the old caravan routes of the desert would be 
explored; the sites capable of being identified by the old names, still 
existing in a slightly corrupted form (many of which we might rea- 
sonably expect to meet with) would be ascertained; lastly, the entire 
tract between the Tih mountains and the borders of Palestine (includ- 
ing the country around El-Khalesah, the true Kadesh, and the Jebel 
’Araif en-Nakah, the veritable Mount Hor) would be thoroughly seru- 
tinized. 

To copy the Sinaitic inscriptions, and to neglect the preceding 
incalculably more important objects, is to strain at a gnat, and swallowa 
camel. It should not be forgotten, that the exertions which the friends 
of revelation anxiously solicit, may at any time be compelled by its 
enemies. If a well-written attack on the Mosaic history were to appear 
in the present temper of the public mind, as evidenced by the success 
of the Essays and Reviews, its influence might spread far and wide the 
seeds of popular incredulity ; which, when it arrives at its height, will 
stop at no lesser object than the subversion of the National Church, 
If the clergy are apathetic on the subject of the Exodus, where should 
we find a champion to repel the attack? If any one should feel himself 
strong enough to undertake the labour, 1 will propose an easy means 
of testing, to a limited extent, his efficiency. In the course of my own 
long and laborious enquiries into the subject, it was impossible not to 
accumulate a long list of difficulties and apparent inconsistencies, 
These I will with pleasure submit to the readers of The Journal of 
Sacred Literature, if any one will kindly undertake to afford them the 
benefit of his careful consideration, and his endeavours to explain them. 
The attacks of a sceptical writer would of course be of very different 
force, from the calm and temperate exposition of difficulties which a 
strictly orthodox Churchman (as I trust I may venture to term myself) 
would be likely to propose ; but still if my catena of difficulties should 
be considered serious, and of some moderate weight, and the solution 
should be full, complete, and satisfactory, the Church might rest in the 
gratifying confidence, that, in case revelation should be attacked on 
this point, it would meet with a learned and powerful defender. 

If queries of this sort were to be more frequently proposed in Bibli- 
cal journals, and were to lead to the full, careful, and critical diseus- 
sions of Scriptural questions, it appears to me that the utility of this 
valuable class of publications would be greatly increased. 

26th July, 1861. Henry CrossLey. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Palestine Lost. Objectivuns to the doctrine of Israel’s future restoration 
to their own land, national pre-eminence, etc. By Epwarp SwaAIne. 
Third Edition. pp. xvi, 164. London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. 1861. 


We are glad to see this unpretending and thoroughly excellent little 
book in a third edition. Reverence towards Scripture is none the less 
reverent when combined, as here, with the manly common sense so 
eonspicuously absent from the writings of our modern Judaizers. The 
doctrine which Mr. Swaine endeavours to refute is based on very ques- 
tionable interpretations of separate passages of Scripture ; on entirely 
wrong methods and principles of interpretation ; on a misconception of 
the nature of the peculiar relation of the Israelites to God and to the 
Gentiles under the old dispensation ; and on the denial or neglect of 
the fact, that in Christ every wall of partition is broken down, so that 
in him there is neither Greek nor Jew. The doctrine of the restora- 
tion of the Jews and their superiority to the nations of Christendom 
(not to mention the subordinate absurdities which are almost invariably 
added to the doctrine), seems to us to confound all moral distinctions, 
and to annihilate the proofs of the righteousness and power of God 
which have been supposed to be furnished by history and conscience. 
In plain English, it implies that the bad are to be rewarded, and the 
good and innocent to be punished ; and this, not by the perversity of 
men, but by the direct and, if necessary, miraculous intervention of 
God himself. 

For if it be strange that the people of Christendom should be 
punished by national inferiority for being Christians, it is much more 
strange that one particular people should be rewarded for being Jews. 
We should be glad to know what single claim the Jews have to salva- 
tion on any ground whatever, excepting indeed that goodness of God 
which our Lord tells us he manifests to the unthankful and the evil. 
Are the Jews to be saved for crucifying Christ? are they to be saved 
for persecuting the early Christians? are they to be saved because 
they have persevered in blasphemy for more than eighteen centuries ? 
Is a Shylock or an Isaac of York nearer to the kingdom of heaven 
than Fenelon or Madame Guyon? And what is it except their 
bigotry and fanaticism that has preserved the Jews in that sort of 
separateness which characterizes them? They have no country, no 
self-government ; they have, in a word, nothing to keep them what 
they are but a dogged refusal to intermarry with Christians. Not 
blasphemy, cheating, and mammon-worship, but, according to our 
modern Judaizers, the premature acknowledgment of Jesus Christ, 
robs the Jew of his little freehold in the Holy Land. Shylock in 
1867 would stand a far better chance of restoration and reward than 
the children of any Jew who might have been converted to Chris- 
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tianity two hundred years ago. It is therefore wise for individual 
Israelites to postpone their baptism, if possible, till the beginning of the 
millennium, at which time they will be sure of their freehold. 

And are we to be told that the prophecy of the Old Testament 
requires us to believe this? Are we to be told that we are to invert 
the moral law, and to sacrifice every principle upon which rewards 
and punishments can be beneficially administered, for the sake of a few 
verses in the obscure book Daniel? Our answer indeed would be, 
that the Old Testament does not require this sacrifice, and that our 
modern Judaizers have done their best to reduce the old prophets to 
the level of gipsy fortune-tellers, which assuredly they in no degree 
resemble. But there is another answer which will far more readily 
occur to a very large number of those who may hear the current 
opinions about the restoration of the Jews ; viz., that if the prophecies 
of the Old Testament did mean what they are said to mean, they 
would be utterly worthless. Some considerable portions of the pro- 
phecies are to us intelligible only when explained as figurative or 
symbolical, but the Judaizing school seems in the most perverse way 
to consider everything literal, which must be nonsense if it is not me- 
taphor. Surely also the New Testament should have some weight 
with the Christian teacher in his interpretation of the Old. Whatever 
the old prophets may have meant, it is not wise to force them to mean 
something flatly contradicting the words of St. Paul: “ There is nei- 
ther Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, but Christ is 
all and in all.” 

Such considerations as these, with many more, are well urged by 
Mr. Swaine; while it is obvious that his reverence for Scripture, and 
willingness to abide by its teaching, are, to say the least, as great as 
theirs whose doctrine about the restoration of the Jews he rightly 
believes to be “fruitless of good, and prolific of bad effects, on the 
public mind in general, and on the minds of the Jews in particular.” 
To the third edition of his book he has added a brief statement of his 
own views of the future destinies of the world and the Church. He 
wisely remarks with respect to this statement, “that although his 
opinions should appear to be erroneous, or even be demonstrated to be 
so, his error in this case does not affect the validity of his objections 
in the former one.” We may, however, venture to suggest that the 
effect of an argument is nearly always enfeebled by the addition of 
what is entirely irrelevant, and Mr. Swaine will be prepared to expect 
that many will content themselves with offering objections to his 
opinions instead of answering, and, in fact, because they are unable to 
answer his objections to their own. 





Ethnogenie Caucasienne: Recherches sur la formation et le lieu d’ Ori- 
gine des Peuples Ethiopiens, Chaldéens, Syriens, Hindous, Perses, 
Hebreux, Grecs, Celtes, Arabes, etc. Par A. C. Moreau DE 
Jonnes. 8vo. Paris: Cherbuliez. 1861. 


Tue author of this noticeable volume is by no means unacquainted 
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with facts, but he speculates upon them, and believing himself to be 
treating them philosophically, but, as we think, interpreting them 
absurdly, distils out of them theories which we look upon as equally 
rash and false. He thinks religion was a development, and that “ the 
first motive to worship was fear;’’ whence in torrid zones, the serpent 
is the fetiche most universally venerated. In Asia the poetic instincts 
of the mountain shepherds were awakened by contemplation, which 
elevated the soul of the patriarch towards the stars. The sun, and 
the mystery of generation, became their objects of adoration. Next, 
they worshipped heroes, kings, queens renowned for wisdom or beauty, 
to whom the first idols were erected. The grotto, the tree, the spring, 
whatever pertained to the deified chief, became an object of worship. 
“Tn fine, at a later period, a patriarch of genius, breaking the yoke 
of traditions and of servitude, attained to the conception of one God, 
invisible, the creator of men and of the universe, and drew to his 
belief considerable populations.” Our readers will guess from this 
“intellectual chemistry,” as the author terms it, what may be looked 
for in the course of his work, which may nevertheless prove very 
useful to such as know how to use it. As we have intimated, it 
abounds in facts and allusions, and probably very few have turned their 
attention to what is here called “ ethnogeny,” who have not also often 
felt the want of further references and illustrations. The book is, 
however, one with the spirit and principle of which we have no sym- 
pathy, as we certainly decline to accept its conclusions. 





The Tabernacle of Testimony in the Wilderness, evangelically explained, 
and practically improved. By the Rev. Witu1am Mupce, Rector 
of Pertenhall, Beds. Third Edition, carefully revised. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


We are free to confess that this book rather baffles us. The author 
reminds us in the introduction, that “the soul of the diligent shall be 
made fat ;’’ and promises that ‘“ to studious care and observation”’ the 
beauties of his book will gradually unfold themselves. We are con- 
tent to take all the blame to ourselves, but we must candidly acknow- 
ledge that up to the present moment the value and even meaning of 
Mr. Mudge’s tabernacle are concealed from us by an impenetrable fog. 
We have not yet been able to discover even according to what rules of 
syntax the sentences are constructed. As to the tabernacle itself, it 
seems turned into a modern meeting-house with the old Jewish furni- 
ture tumbled about in hopeless confusion and utter uselessness. We 
can as yet perceive only one good service that this book can render ; it 
may serve as a reductio ad absurdum of the method of interpretation 
which Mr. Mudge and the school to which he belongs have adopted. 
There is indeed much more, and we may add, much less, in the 
tabernacle than we ever expected to find there. ‘“ In its entireness it 
was emblematical of the Incarnation, the Church, the believer, and 
the millennial kingdom ;” while every separate part of it seems to be 
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symbolical of almost everything in the héaven above, and in the earth 
beneath, and in the waters under the earth. The table of shewbread 
is especially rich in meaning: “ Here we discover somewhat of a 
parallel with the fruit of Eschol; the cluster is so rich that we need 
as it were additional strength to sustain it. Nevertheless we will 
endeavour, in simplicity and dependence, to explicate its precious im- 
port.” With the same spirit and with equally rich results Mr. Mudge 
“explicates”’ the altar of burnt-offering. “ Viewing the altar in its 
spiritual appropriation, we observe first, the incorruptibility of our 
Saviour’s human nature being seen in the shittim-wood, the omnipo- 
tence of the divine nature is apparent in the brass of the altar. . . . The 
altar of burnt-offering being four square, and having projections or 
pinnacles at every corner, it is implied thereby that the mediatorial 
work of Jesus Christ shall one day be efficacious and applicable to the 
whole world.” The fact that the pure oil-olive for the tabernacle light 
was to be “beaten” is a symbolical assertion of the necessity of 
Christ’s sufferings. The meaning of certain precious stones is much 
more profound than anybody would have expected. On Mount Sinai 
the God of Israel was seen, “and there was under his feet as it were 
a paved work of a sapphire stone.” “In Rev. iv. 3,” says Mr. Mudge, 
“the figure is changed from the sapphire to the jasper and sardine 
stone. This is remarkable, and indicative, we conceive, of Deity 
before and subsequent to the Incarnation. Previous to the Incarnation 
the God of glory is seen as the burning sapphire ; . . . whereas after 
the Incarnation he was to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone ; 
literally, a stone jasper and a sardine: altogether his aspect resembled 
the combination of a jasper and a sardine. . . . For be it remarked, the 
sardine is the colour of flesh or a blood-red colour; but the jasper is 
clear as crystal (Rev. xxi. 4); the two therefore, blended and united, 
present unto our faith the aspect of flesh shining in the light of God- 
head glory,—the body of heaven and its clearness presented in the 
human face or person of Jesus Christ. Thus we can understand.”... 
We are constrained to confess that in this manner we can under- 
stand nothing, not even what Mr. Mudge intends to mean. But to be 
grave: it is our sober conviction that this irreverent trifling with 
Scripture is the occasion of no small portion of the scepticism with 
which the Bible is so often regarded. We are sure Mr. Mudge does 
not intend to be irreverent, and at the same time we are quite equally 
sure that no scholar would take such liberties with the poorest frag- 
ment of a classical author as this divine takes with the Word of God. 





Bunsen als Staatsmann und Schrifisteller. Eine Gediichtnissrede. Dr. 
H. Gevzer. 8vo. Gotha: Perthes. 1861. 
Bunsen’s Bibelwerk nach seiner Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart beleuchtet 
von B. Béhring. 8vo. Leipsic: Brockhaus. 1861. 


Tue first of these pamphlets is a memorial discourse delivered by Dr. 
Gelzer, professor at the University of Berlin, and is a reprint from 
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the Protestantische Monatsbliitter fiir innere Zeitgeschichte. It is 
written in a friendly spirit, and contains a considerable amount of in- 
teresting information. It commences with brief notices of the decease 
of some of Bunsen’s chief friends and opponents during the last decade ; 
it then touches upon the three great ideas which occupied Bunsen’s 
mind,—Rome, the Bible, and Central Europe; next it presents us 
with an outline of Bunsen’s life and works; and concludes with an 
account of his closing days. 

The author of the second pamphlet says it aims to be a token of 
his personal respect and love for the never-to-be-forgotten noble man 
who now rests in God. He begins with a retrospect of Bunsen’s life 
and end ; and then considers his general standpoint, his attitude towards 
the Bible, his Biblical criticism, translation, and exposition. He closes 
with a glance at the opposers of Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, and at its plan, 
position, and continuation. 

Although we are not, and never were, worshippers of Bunsen, and 
cannot but regard his last work as in no small degree a failure, yet we 
always honoured and revered him as a noble and true-hearted man, the 
friend of free and intelligent inquiry into the Bible and Christian lite- 
rature generally ; and we hope his name will long be fragrant among 
the wise and good in our land, as we are sure it must be in others, and 
above all in his own. 


History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. III. Modern Methodism. By 
Georce Smitu, LL.D., ete. pp. xxiv, 769. London: Longmans. 
1861. 


A LARGE proportion of the subjects suggested by this volume are 
scarcely suited for discussion in this Journal. The peculiar ecclesias- 
tical polity of the Wesleyans is described and eulogized by Dr. Smith 
with a truly Methodist fervour. Perhaps through the whole work 
eulogy bears too large a proportion to description ; while, on the other 
hand, the mere narrative is often smothered by a mass of wearisome 
details which can be interesting to nobody outside the Methodist ‘con- 
nexion,’ and to a constantly diminishing number within it. In respect 
to its style, the work resembles a collection of extracts from reports, 
magazines, and religious newspapers, and is characterized by far too 
much of that indiscriminating puffing which, in a newspaper, is pardon- 
able only because in a few hours the most brilliant leader and the most 
flattering eulogium will be forgotten. But in a sober history, meant 
to be permanent, and really the result of much labour and thought, we 
do not look for scraps of news which could scarcely be tolerated beyond 
the limits of a small tea-party. At the opening of the Richmond 
Institution, for example, which for some inscrutable reason Dr. Bunting 
“had great objection”’ to hear called “a college,” “ Dr. Dixon, Mr. 
Farmer, and Mr. J. D. Burton successively addressed the assembly ; 
after which Dr. Bunting read the fourth chapter of the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, when the Rev. P. J. Jobson engaged in prayer, and the 
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president pronounced the benediction” (p. 490). ‘The Rev. Thomas 
Jackson offered up a fervent and powerful prayer; after which... 
the Rev. John Scott delivered an impressive and very profitable dis- 
course,” etc. For general readers (and Dr. Smith’s book assuredly 
deserves from such an attentive perusal) these details are absurd ; and 
very many will be puzzled or amused by the technicalities of Me- 
thodist theology, and the peculiarities of Methodist experience. For 
it is the boast of Wesleyan preachers that they, almost alone, have 
been able to commend the Gospel to the lower classes; from whom, at 
any rate, their numbers are chiefly recruited. It is of course notorious 
that among those classes there is an almost entire absence of that 
reticence which among people of any refinement is a necessity of social 
intercourse. At your very first introduction, a poor woman will tell 
you all her ailments and the ailments of her children with most em- 
barrassing minuteness, and the most amusing blunders; and for ex- 
actly the same reasons, and in exactly the same way, she will edify a 
visitor or a “class” with the narrative of the ailments of her soul. 
Hence it happens that the experience of Methodists is at once s0 
genuine and so odd ;—genuine, as a fact; odd, in the way in which it 
is described and accounted for. 

It is perhaps, also, because the Methodists belong mainly to the 
lower classes that the Methodist schisms have generally been (as Dr. 
Smith admits),so extremely vulgar. The history of these schismns is 
very humiliating; and the schisms themselves have been far too 
numerous. We do not believe that the Methodist Conference is more 
nearly infallible than any other equal number of persons similarly 
educated and chosen; but nothing can exceed the impudence and 
ignorance of many of their assailants. Even the preachers are not 
(or at any rate, were not) refined enough to avoid the grossest breaches 
of common propriety. Can anything exceed the shabbiness of the 
Warrenite controversy, apart from the merits of the case? And 
what religious or ecclesiastical difficulty can be honestly settled by 
“ stopping the supplies ?”’ 

The theology of the Methodists seems to us far too subjective ; in- 
deed, for real objective theology they seem to have little regard. They 
are far more concerned with their own experience,—faith, assurance, 
and the like. This is one result of the “class-meeting ” system. Pos- 
sibly the ‘“ Wesleyan Theological Institution” (which we must not 
venture to call a “ college’’) may be a useful counterpoise. 

Those who form their first acquaintance with Methodism from 
Dr. Smith’s pages, will be startled to discover by how strict a censor- 
ship of the press and rigorous a discipline purity of doctrine and life 
are secured. Yet for the Methodists this seems absolutely necessary. 
To submit the affairs of so large a body to the dictation of its ‘‘ masses” 
would be suicidal. At the same time, the uneducated and vulgar area 
vast numerical majority, and Methodism may confidently anticipate the 
repetition of those controversies and schisms which have already been so 
numerous. If these are not to be fatal, the intelligent laymen must 
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steadily support their ministers, and deny themselves the enjoyment of 
that delusive popularity which is the transitory reward of agitators and 
demagogu’:. The Methodist connexion is far too noble a structure to 
be entrusted to ignorant and reckless hands, even for ornament and 
repair. 

Dr. Smith’s book, with less than could be desired of literary ex- 
cellence, is nevertheless a record of much fervent piety and godly, 
self-denying labour. The half would perhaps have been better than 
the whole; but the whole is deserving of careful perusal, and may 
suggest useful lessons even to those who differ most widely from Dr. 
Smith’s opinions. 





Philippi Melanthonis Commentarii in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos. 
Ad optimarum editionum fidem. Dr. M. Nicker. 8vo. Leipsic: 
B. G. Teubner. 1861. 


As a commentator, Melancthon stands deservedly high, and many of 
his explanations are worthy of his rare genius and insight. Although 
the form of his work may seem strange to us who live three hundred 
and twenty-one years since it first appeared, and although some of his 
expressions may not be wholly after the taste, or in harmony with the 
judgment of our age, the work on Romans is calculated to be of real 
service to those who study that marvellous production. We think 
Dr. Nickel has done well to issue the present corrected, portable, and 
cheap edition of Melancthon’s Commentary, and we have pleasure in 
commending it to the reader. 


Evangelientafel als eine iibersichtliche Darstellung der Synoptischen 
Evangelien in ihrem Verwandtschaftsverhiltnis zu einander, ver- 
bunden mit geeigneter Beriicksichtigung des Evangeliums Johannes. 
M. H. Scuutze. 8vo. Leipsic: Mayer. 1861. 


Tuis is, as the title intimates, a summary exhibition of the three first 
gospels in their relations to one another, and with special reference to 
the gospel of John. The work is accompanied by notes, and is de- 
signed for private study, and as a basis for academical lectures, ete. 
The author regards Mark as the first of all the Evangelists; Luke as 
his follower, imitator, supplementer, and amplifier; Matthew as the 
third, and a compiler from the other two; and John as the fourth, fol- 
lowing a peculiar plan, and differing in its execution from the rest. 
It is his intention to bring out another edition, in which the German 
text shall take the place of the Greek. The work well deserves atten- 
tion, and we hope will have it. 





Eusebii Pamphili Historie Ecclesiastice libri decem, ete. Huco 
Lammer. Fasciculus II. 8vo. Schaffhausen: Hurter. 1861. 

Tats useful and correct edition of the Church History of Eusebius 

contains the Greek text collated with the best editions, and the manu- 
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scripts preserved in Germany and Italy. It is accompanied with the 
Latin version of Valesius corrected, and with prolegomena and notes, 
Indexes are to be added, and in this part we have facsimiles of three 
manuscripts. The notes are mostly brief, and we could have wished 
more of them, especially such as refer to sources of information ; but 
in other respects we can safely call the execution of the work thus far 
highly satisfactory, and it will be a valuable edition of a most im- 
portant aid to our knowledge of early church history. 


Sancti Patris nostri Gregorii Nysseni Basilii Magni fratris que super- 
sunt omnia. G. H. Forses. Vol. L, Part Il. 8vo. Burntisland : 
the Pitsligo Press. 1861. 


WE regard this as equally creditable to the editor and to the printers, 
It contains the Greek text and a Latin version and notes. The pro- 
spectus states that previous editions are mostly very corrupt, and that 
“neither expense nor labour have been spared to render the work as 
complete as possible. In some cases as many as twenty MSS. have 
been collated, and when it is added that the libraries of Oxford, London, 
Paris, Munich, Vienna, Turin, Venice, and Rome have all contributed 
towards it, it is believed that the text will be found satisfactory.” 
One feature of this edition is the endeavour to distinguish the genuine 


from the spurious works of Gregory. We wish it success; it is cheap 
and good. 





The Study of Sanskrit in relation to Missionary work in India: an 
inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford, April 
19, 1861. By Monier Wituiams, M.A., Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit, ete. Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


Ir would be difficult to estimate too highly the various works by which 
Professor Williams has succeeded in rendering the study of Sanskrit 


comparatively easy and popular. In this inaugural lecture, delivered: 


in consequence of his appointment to the chair of Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, he has endeavoured, in happy accordance with the 
intentions of the founder of that Professorship, to point out the prac- 
tical usefulness of a knowledge of Sanskrit to Christian missionaries in 
India. The discourse, however, supplies, partly in the text and partly 
in the numerous notes, a mass of valuable information which cannot 
fail to prove interesting to readers of all classes. 

The author commences with a rapid historical survey of the various 
national elements which make up the population of India; and then, 
selecting the Hindu element—by far the largest—as the special object 
of his attention, he proceeds to describe, in broad outlines, its social, 
religious, and intellectual character, and to shew how Hinduism, whilst 
in many respects a strange conglomerate of varied and apparently in- 
congruous systems, has nevertheless a marked distinctive character, 
consisting, externally, in its caste observances, and, internally, in its 
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connexion with the Vedas and the literature to which they gave rise. 
The first part of the lecture concludes with the statement that this 
literature (and the Sanskrit language in which it is embodied) “ is even 
more to India than classical and patristic literature was to Europe at 
the time of the Reformation. It gives a deeper impress to the Hindu 
mind than the latter ever did to the European ; so that a missionary at 
home in Sanskrit will be at home in every corner of our vast Indian 
territories.” In the second part, the author dwells upon the import- 
ance of Sanskrit ; 1st, as the root and source of the spoken languages 
of India; and 2ndly, as a key to the literature, and, through that, to 
the opinions and usages of the Hindus. 

We are not acquainted with any publication which gives, in so 
small a compass, anything like so large an amount of trustworthy 
information upon Sanskrit literature and the nature of Hinduism, as 
may be found in this lecture; and we strongly recommend all persons 
who take a benevolent interest in India to procure and study it for 
themselves. It is to be hoped that Indian missionaries stationed at the 
seats of Hindu learning will be induced by a perusal of it to undertake 
the study of Sanskrit. Should any of them be sceptical regarding the 
author’s conclusions, we would request them to obtain and examine the 
Sanskrit Texts and other works of J. Muir, esq., LL.D. (late of the 
Bengal Civil Service), which supply a most convincing, because most 
successful, practical illustration of the truth here set forth by Professor 
Williams. 





Acta et Scripta que de controversiis Ecclesie Grace et Latine seculo 
undecimo composita extant, ... annotationibus instruxit, Dr. Cor- 
neLius Witt. 4to. Leipsic: N. G. Elwert. 1861. 


Dr. Witt truly says, that “since the church of Christ was founded, 
searcely anything has occurred the gravity of whose consequences can 
be compared with that unhappy separation, by which in the eleventh 
century the Greek and Latin churches were altogether divided.” He 
observes that the causes of this rupture, which was the result of many 
dissensions and divisions, are to be traced through several centuries ; 
he has therefore, in an elaborate preface, recorded and explained these 
previous events, in accomplishing which task he has had recourse to 
the best authorities. The historical survey appears to be very com- 
plete, and extends over the entire period from the second century to 
the eleventh. The controversy respecting the time of keeping Easter, 
he regards as the first occurrence by which the harmony of the Greek 
and Latin churches was disturbed. For the narrative of the whole 
series we may refer to the work itself, which may be profitably con- 
sulted, if not invariably followed. This preface is succeeded by the 
“Acta and Scripta,’ which are very interesting. Some of them are 
in Greek, and others in Latin, the former being also translated into 
Latin. They all belong to the eleventh century, and, as authentic 
documents, form an important aid to the right understanding of the 
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circumstances by which they were originated. The editor has ap- 
pended some useful notes, and pointed out frequent various readings, 
and has evidently endeavoured to give his work the character of com- 
pleteness. We have pleasure in calling attention to it on various 
accounts, and especially because it was never really more important 
than now, that we should know what it was by which the crisis was 
hastened. As to the merits of the controversy which ended in so 
deplorable a schism, we pronounce no opinion. 





The Gospel by Matthew. The common English Version and the received 
Greek Text. With a revised version, and critical and philological 
notes. Prepared for the American Bible Union. 4to. London; 
Triibner and Co. 1861. 


Tue American Bible Union is a Society, the object of which is to 
produce new or revised translations of Holy Scripture, and has already 
been at work for some years. Without a formal declaration of the 
fact, it is well known that this Society proceeds on the principle of 
adult baptism by immersion,—a circumstance which may have impeded 
its action, and limited its influence. Dr. Conant’s work is accom- 
panied by prolegomena, and an appendix. The Greek text is given, 
along with the authorized version and the new translation : copious 
notes are also added throughout the volume. The title-page intimates 
that it is the “received Greek text’ which is here printed, but this 
statement needs some modification, inasmuch as the text has been fre- 
quently altered or amended on critical grounds, in which cases the 
readings of the received text are to be looked for in the margin. One 
feature of the revised translation is the absence of “ italicised or sup- 
plemental words.” Their omission is justified by the dilemma, “If 
such words are not necessary to express the sense of the original, then 
they have no business in the version, and should be expunged. If 
they are necessary, and the full sense of the original is not given 
without them, then they belong to the expression of the inspired 
thought; and to intimate the contrary, by italicizing them, is to make 
a false representation to the reader.” This may be all very well as far 
as other books are concerned, but we are not prepared to admit it in 
the case of the Bible. We think there is a fallacy upon the face of it, 
because italics are not inserted to intimate that they do not belong to 
the expression of the inspired thought. They are inserted for two 
reasons ; (1) to shew that in the judgment of the translator something 
must be added to complete the sense in the English idiom; and (2) to 
shew what the translator has deemed most appropriate for that purpose. 
Italics or words added to make up the sense of a translation, are often 
critical notes, and there may be considerable diversity of opinion as to 
what is actually required, and therefore such words ought to be indi- 
cated. Their being all put in the same type as the rest, may lead the 
common reader to base an interpretation on a mere gloss of the trans- 
lator. On these grounds we demur altogether to Dr. Conant’s rule. 
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We are equally opposed to the rule to translate all translateable words, 
because certain words have passed into ecclesiastical use, and require, 
not to be translated, but transferred. Take, for instance, the words, 
baptize, baptism, etc., about the use of which there is no dispute in 
the Churches, but about the English equivalents of which there is a 
decided difference of opinion. Dr. Conant cuts the knot at once, by 
rendering them “ immerse,’’ “ immersion,” etc., which we regard as a 
most unfair way of proceeding : it is both dogmatical and sectarian, as 
well as an innovation. If any rite in our religion has a proper name, 
it is baptism, and to call it immersion, is to give it a name which is 
new to our language. The etymology of the word has nothing to do 
with the question which a translator has to ask; his duty is to ascer- 
tain the use of words, and wherever a common term is adopted by 
Churches who yet differ as to its interpretation, that is the term which 
he ought to adopt. To be consistent, Dr. Conant should have said, 
“ John the immerser,” whereas he says, “John the Baptist ;” he 
should ignore the term “baptist” as applied to his sect, and call them 
“immersers,” or still better, “ dippers,’ because “immerse”’ is not 
an English word, any more than “ baptize.” He ought to translate all 
such words as presbyter, deacon, eucharist, etc., and to expunge them 
from his vocabulary. But in truth, all this dogmatism is despicable, 
and savours more of quackery than good practice. If the Baptists 
have no better arguments for immersion than etymology supplies, why 
to etymology let them go, and let them be the slaves of the letter, 
while they cannot realize the spirit which giveth life. That Dr. 
Conant is inclined to view etymology, and the etymology of a word, as 
the stronghold of his system, may be fairly inferred from this volume, 
to which he has appended more than a hundred pages of extracts, etc., 
to prove that “baptism” is “immersion.” We shall discuss no such 
— here, but intimate our conviction, that if the point were 
emonstrated with mathematical certainty, the mere threshold of the 
baptismal controversy would not be crossed. The dispute lies far 
beneath the primitive sense of the word “ baptize,” or the possibility 
of always translating it “immerse.” However, even in his attempt 
to do this with his extracts, Dr. Conant strangely distorts not a few 
of them, as the reader who is curious to consult the book may soon see. 
With regard to the translation, it is of unequal merit. The ab- 
sence of italics is a real defect, and in not a few instances the render- 
ings fall below the noble simplicity and force of the English version. 
In the teeth of his own law he retains some Greek words which might 
have been translated, as, e. g., denary. Many other things we have to 
say about this version, but cannot now find space for them. We may, 
however, notice that some useful matter will be found in the notes, 
although they, like the translation, need to be read with caution. So 
far as the type and printing are concerned, the volume is all that can 
be desired, but we do not like its fundamental principles, and therefore 
cannot be expected to give unqualified assent to their exemplification. 
No words of ours can express too strongly our conviction that the 
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general public ought not to be appealed to as they have been in this 
case, to provide funds for a revised version which turns out to be an 
insidious and unlooked-for mode of sectarian propagandism., 





Der biblische Bericht iiber die Stiftshiitte. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Composition und Diaskeue des Pentateuch. Von Dr. J. Popper, 
Leipsic : Hunger. ' 

In this work Dr. Popper has undertaken to oppose, and, if possible, 

instruct, two very different schools ; first, the blind and rigid adherents 

of traditional views, who contradict and resist all modern free scientific 
criticism and investigation; and secondly, those of the new school, 
who have been rash or perverse in their conclusions. We have not 
had an opportunity of carefully examining this volume, but we have 
seen enough to convince us that its plan is comprehensive, and that the 
author has been at pains to arrive at true results. Whether we receive 
or whether we reject his opinions, the work is another proof that there 
are many questions respecting the Pentateuch which must be honestly 
and fearlessly investigated,—the book which Dr. Popper calls “ this 
most venerable and yet most enigmatical of all the books of antiquity.” 





Die hebriiischen Traditionen in den Werken des Hieronymus. Von 
Dr. Moritz Ranmer. Part I. Queestiones in Genesin. Breslau: 
Schletter. 


Tus is a learned, curious, and interesting investigation, and one which 
cannot fail to attract some attention from those who wish to know the 
influence of Jewish literature upon the writings of Jerome. So far as 
we know, this is the first attempt to solve the problem, although the 
readers of Jerome must be aware that it often suggests itself, Who 
were the Jewish teachers of this father? were they still followers of 
Moses, or were they converts to the faith of Christ? Dr. Rahmer 
prefaces his examination of the ‘ Questiones in Genesin,” with the 
enquiry who the Jewish teachers of Jerome were. There is much 
that is well deserving of attention in the pages before us. 





Creation in Plan and in Progress : being an Essay on the First Chapter 
of Genesis. By the Rev. James Cuatuis, M.A.  Feap. 8vo, 
Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co. 1861. 


Proressor CHALuis intimates that “this work was begun with the 
intention of answering the essay entitled ‘ Mosaic Cosmogony’ in the 
volume of Essays and Reviews.” The author set out with a leading 
idea, viz., “‘that the creation, being a work, must have been, like 
every other work, designed as well as executed, and that this twofold 
view of it is in the Seriptures.’’ As it comes to us, the essay is in no 
proper sense a reply to Mr. Goodwin, but chiefly a development of the 
idea just referred to. It also serves two other purposes : first, to illus- 
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trate the author’s views of the Septuagint, which he everywhere fol- 
lows ; and, secondly, to exhibit his peculiar principles of interpretation, 
which he designates “scriptural science.” A few words only upon 
each of these points is all we can say. 

The author divides the record of creation in Genesis into two parts ; 
in the first of which he finds laid down the plan, and in the second, a 
record of the execution of that plan. The former of these compre- 
hends the six days’ work, which are viewed as a sketch or outline of 
what God designed to do; in other words, as the plan which existed in 
His mind prior to the actual creation. The latter consists of what is 
usually regarded as a summary or recapitulation of the foregoing nar- 
rative, but which our author believes to be the only proper history of 
the creation. This view is not wholly original. It was in principle 
started, if we mistake not, by a German scholar, and it has been pro- 
— among ourselves by Hugh Miller, and more recently by Mr. 

ughes, in No. 1 of Tracts for Priests and People. We shall not 
enter upon a formal refutation of it, but we will say that we reject it 
in common with all unhistorical theories of the first of Genesis. It 
owes its origin unmistakeably to the difficulty of reconciling this 
chapter with modern geology, but it seems to be rather an evasion 
than a solution of that difficulty. We abide by the historical cha- 
racter of the whole, and believe that on critical grounds no other view 
is possible. 

With reference to the second characteristic of this work,—the use 
of the Septuagint, let us say that, while we honour and venerate that 
version, we wholly object to the view taken of it by our author, who 
says, “Probably because the language of the ancient Hebrew text 
became obscure by the lapse of time, it was provided, in the wisdom 
of God, that a new form of the Scriptures should be published in the 
Greek language, which appears to be peculiarly adapted for such a 
purpose. The Septuagint, the use of which was sanctioned by apos- 
tolic authority, cannot be regarded as a mere translation of the Hebrew, 
as is evident from the number and character of its deviations from the 
original, As far as I am able to judge, these deviations are made 
scientifically, and much scriptural science might be gathered from com- 
preme of the Hebrew with the Septuagint.” This is going too far, 
or while we admit the value of this version as a version, we can never 
accept it as a revision of or substitute for the Hebrew text, and there- 
fore of more than equal authority. To allow this, would be to predi- 
cate inspiration of its authors, and to exalt them practically above the 
Hebrew scribes. We also think Professor Challis has erred in making 
the Septuagint the basis of his criticisms, even where it deviates from 
the Hebrew. 

As to the third point,—the scriptural science or principles of inter- 
pretation, we are equally far from accepting the author’s views. He 
claims a double sense for all Scripture, as we understand him; a 
literal or exoteric sense, and a spiritual, figurative, mystical, or eso- 
teric sense. This will never do; it is flat Swedenborgianism, and 
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would open the door to vagaries innumerable and perilous. The ex- 
amples which are given are inconclusive and unsatisfactory ; so much 
so, that we scarcely know which most to wonder at, the ingenuity or 
the error which they exemplify. 

We have thus discharged our conscience in regard to a book which 
is by no means without merit and originality. It is written in an ex- 
cellent spirit, and by one who is eminently endowed, and excellent in 
his vocation. The language is generally pure, and the argument, 
although sometimes involved and obscure, is on the whole well sus- 
tained. The endeavour to clear up a dark passage of Holy Writ is’ 
always commendable, especially when undertaken with reverence and 
zeal for God’s truth. We have found in these pages much that is 
interesting, and some things which are suggestive and instructive, 
although, we admit, that in some places close attention is required. 
Professor Challis must not take it amiss if we do not endorse his theo- 
ries, and go no further than earnestly recommending critical and 
discerning readers to investigate them. 





Quatre Sermons Préchés & Nimes par T. Cotant. 12mo. 1861. 
Paris: Treuttel and Wurtz. 


Tue author of these four sermons is well known in France as the ad- 
vocate of what is termed the free theology, and he is characterized by 
learning, earnestness, and ability. He stands very high as a preacher 
in a country which has scarcely a Protestant orator of any note at 
the present time. The subjects of these sermons are,—Cornelius; 
David; Lost Sheep (Matt. ix. 37); and the Letter and the Spirit, 
Now, while we by no means agree with many of the author’s opinions, 
we cannot close our eyes to the literary merits of these discourses, nor 
be blind to their many other excellencies. Those who cannot accept 
M. Colani’s doctrinal creed, may yet profit not a little by a candid and 
careful perusal of these pages. 





Jahrbiicher der Biblischer wissenschaft. Von Hetricu Ewatp. 8vo. 
Eleventh year, 1860-1861. Gdéttingen: Dieterich. 


Tuts work of the veteran Ewald deserves to be mentioned. It con- 
tains articles of interest on Hebrew philology and Biblical criticism, as 
well as a survey of many of the princical recent works on Biblical 
science, and some others. The author is so well known for his great 
critical and philological skill, that it is needless for us to mention them 
as a recommendation of the book before us. Nor need we say any- 
thing of the peculiar religious views of Dr. Ewald, as the book may 
be profitably consulted by those who do not agree with them. 





Lectures on the Book of Revelation. By Wiiu1am Ketty. London 
and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


Txis work consists of a series of lectures, and is characterized by 
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much care and reverence, and a desire to profit by all the warnings 
that the Apocalypse contains. In a brief notice like this it will be 
impossible to do justice to Mr. Kelly’s exposition, and it will be better 
perhaps to examine carefully some small portions of it than to offer any 
judgment upon the whole. At the same time the principles of inter- 
pretation adopted by the author are plainly discoverable in separate 
portions of his work, and principles of interpretation are always of far 
greater importance than any particular application of them. 

The Revelation seems just now to possess greater power of fascina- 
tion than ever. This arises probably from the many and important 
changes that are taking place among the nations of Europe, and espe- 
cially in Italy. All critical periods, all times of revolution, whether 
in Church or State, seem prefigured, if not even predicted, in the Reve- 
lation. Moreover the mere difficulty of the book is to many persons 
an attraction, and especially its allegorical character. With so many 
symbols and mystic numbers and names, those who love mystery are 
altogether at home; and in such a region an interpretation will often 
be regarded as probably the true one exactly, because it is unobvious, 
requiring very great ingenuity, and, in plain English, the very last a 
simple reader would have thought of. 

Mr. Kelly considers that in the Revelation “the Lord Jesus is 
viewed not in his place of intimacy, as the only-begotten Son in the 
bosom of the Father, but in one of comparative distance. It is his 
revelation, but yet it is the revelation which God gave him. Some- 
what similar is that remarkable expression which has perplexed so 
many in the Gospel of Mark (chap. xiii. 32), ‘ But of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.’ He is the servant-Son of God all 
through that Gospel; and it is the perfection of a servant not to know 
what his lord doeth—to know, if we may so say, only what he is told. 
Here Christ receives a revelation from God ; for, however exalted, it 
is the position he took as man which comes out conspicuously in the 
Revelation.” 

Mr. Kelly remarks that in like manner the Revelation is addressed 
to the servants of God, not to those who are no longer called servants, 
but friends. ‘The reason, I presume, is partly because God is there 
in making known a certain course of earthly events with which the 
lower position is most in harmony—the higher one of sons being more 
suitable to communion with the Father and with his Son—and partly 
because God seems to be here preparing the way for dealing with his 
people in the latter day, when their position as his servants will be 
more or less manifested, but not the enjoyment of nearness as sons. I 
allude to the interval after the removal of the Church.” 

Apart from any objections to the theory implied in the words 
“after the removal of the Church,’’ we would compare the passages 
just quoted from Mr. Kelly with one or two of the articles of the 
Athanasian Creed: “The right faith is that we believe and confess 
that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and man; who, 
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although he be God and man, yet he is not two, but one Christ; one 
altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by unity of person. For 
as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and man is one 
Christ.” We are free to confess, in spite of all the hostile criticism to 
which this creed has been subjected, that it seems to us one of the very 
strongest bulwarks against heresy. Nor was there ever a time when 
the Christian Church was more in danger of those very heresies which 
are the denials of the truth affirmed in the Athanasian Creed than it is 
now. It seems to us, for instance, that the kind of distinction that 
Mr. Kelly makes between the humanity and the divinity in Christ is 
precisely equivalent to a denial that God and man are one Christ. The 
Incarnation has really no value for us if God and man are to be as 
separate afterwards as they seem to be before. If, for example, it be 
the humanity that suffers, what affirmation can that be of the sym- 
pathy of God? If, on the other hand, in Christ’s temptations the 
endurance and triumph belong to the divinity, what comfort can that 
bring to us who have not this divinity wherewith to endure and con- 
quer? To be really valuable to us the “humiliation” of Christ must 
be a revelation of God, and the “ glorification” of Christ must be a 
revelation of man. In a single word, there is one Christ, there are 
not two Christs, one divine and the other human. The mystery of 
the Incarnation is far too deep for verbal expression, but it lies at the 
foundation of Christianity, both doctrinal and practical, and it is the 
one hope of the world. 

We would also ask how far it is possible, without departing from 
the obvious method of the Scriptures, for a complete revelation of God 
to be followed by one that is very narrow and incomplete ; how far it 
is possible to go back from Christ to the law, from Christianity to 
Judaism? When men have once been told that they are the sons of 
God, it never can be right for them to forget this, and voluntarily to 
assume the position of mere servants. So also when God has once 
been revealed to us as our Father, it is highly improbable, to say the 
least of it, that this revelation should be retracted or ignored. But in 
truth, to separate the Fatherhood of God from his Kingship or Judge- 
ship is only one way of “ dividing the substance of God ;” and in like 
manner to separate the child and the servant in a man is to divide the 
substance of the man. Nor are these distinctions merely verbal. A 
man can do his duty in the world, not by regarding himself only as 
servant, but by entering into the full blessedness and liberty into which 
God has called him. Whether we be reading the Gospel according to 
St. John, or the Apocalypse, ‘‘we have received not the spirit of 
bondage again to fear, but the spirit of adoption, crying, Abba, Father.” 
It seems to us then that Mr. Kelly’s exposition begins with and depends 
upon a mutilation of the true doctrine of God, and of Christ, and of 
man. It is very probable that we may be, as we hope we are, mis- 
taken. We by no means always understand what Mr. Kelly means, 
and we may say as a general rule that commentaries on the Apocalypse 
are immeasureably more difficult than the Apocalypse itself. So far, 
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however, as we understand Mr. Kelly, he represents the Apocalypse 
as a step backwards in divine revelations, as a return to an incomplete 
and indeed false view of God, which had already for a considerable 
time been superseded. 

It is of course impossible that an interpretation of the Apocalypse 
should be unaffected by the opinion of the interpreter as to the func- 
tions and value of prophecy. We are very far from denying that the 
prophecies of holy Scripture contain simple predictions, but these pre- 
dictions constitute neither the larger nor the more valuable part of the 
prophecies. They were meant far more for the people of the age in 
which they were uttered than for the people of any other age. Those 
prophecies suit other ages because history is continually repeating 
itself, because men are in all times tempted to forget God, to prefer 
power to righteousness. Indeed a great part of the books of the 
prophets is simply historical, and it is precisely because the history is 
so truthfully written, and with so clear an insight into the spiritual 
sources of national prosperity, and the true causes of national decay, 
that it has foretold the fate of so many modern peoples, and revealed 
the secret of their decline and fall. It might indeed be of service, 
though we cannot in the least see how, for those to whom the revela- 
tion was first sent, to be simply told that after many hundreds of years 
a despotism which had not yet arisen would fall. We do not see how 
this would have comforted them in their troubles arising from a totally 
different source. But to be told the fate of some cruel despotism with 
which they were themselves perfectly familiar, and from whose tyranny 
they themselves were suffering ; to be warned of the different forms 
which this despotism might assume, and of the spiritual powers by 
which it would be supported, and to be comforted with the assurance 
that this despotism would be destroyed, and to be made to understand 
why it would be destroyed, this seems a benefit well worthy of the 
Spirit of God to bestow. This seems also in harmony with the method 
of the old prophecies, for they exhibit the future most commonly in the 
present or the past. That the dogs should lick the blood of Jezebel 
was a simple prediction of secondary and comparatively trifling value 
to us, but it is of the highest importance for everybody to know that 
cruelty and treachery are suicidal, and that every Jezebel, through the 
whole course of human history, is surrounding herself with enemies who, 
as soon as they dare, will be only too glad to fling her out to those who 
most bitterly hate her. It is the interpretation of history, not the 
bare foretelling of what will hereafter come to pass, which is the most 
valuable part of prophecy. 

Mr. Kelly attaches very small importance to such considerations as 
these. He thinks it a form of egoism and unbelief to “suppose all 
blessing to depend upon the measure in which a subject bears immedi- 
ately upon oneself or one’s circumstances.” Again he says, “ It is the 
plainest evidence of the selfishness of our hearts which wants every 
word of God to be directly about ourselves, and not about Christ.” 
This is unquestionably true, but does it follow that what is partly about 
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ourselves may not be also about Christ? The redemption of the world 
is the fullest manifestation to us of what God is, and it is at the same 
time the fact in which we are ourselves more deeply interested than in 
any other. It is worth noticing, also, that the Revelation is com- 
mended to its readers for those very reasons which seem to Mr. Kelly 
to be insignificant: “Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this 
book, for the time is at hand.” “Behold, I come quickly.” “He 
which testifieth these things saith, Behold, I come quickly.” “These 
sayings are faithful and true: and the Lord God of the holy prophets 
sent his angel to shew unto his servants the things which must shortly 
be done.” Mr. Kelly, in common with many other interpreters of the 
Revelation, seems to forget that these words were written nearly two 
thousand years ago. Our author, as might be expected, adopts that 
view of the future relation of Israel to the Gentiles which we can 
scarcely help regarding as subversive of no small portion of the work 
of Christ. Explaining the words, “‘ The seven spirits which are before 
his throne,” he says, “The Holy Ghost is spoken of as the One Spirit 
where it is a question of the one body, the Church, as in Eph. iv. 4. 
But here it is the ‘ seven spirits,’ because when God has finished ‘his 
great work in the Church, he will infallibly cut off the faithless Gentile, 
and will no longer gather Jews and Gentiles into one body upon the 
earth. On the contrary, Israel is to be put above the Gentiles,” 
Surely, then, we are to understand that the passage referred to in Ephe- 
sians, “ There is one body,” is simply not true, yet it is obvious that 
St. Paul connects this fact, “There is one body,’’ with certain other 
facts which must stand or fall along with it—the fact, for instance, that 
“There is one Spirit, and one Lord, and one God and Father of all.” 
In a word, there is one body, because there is one head; there is one 
building, because there is only one foundation. The future supremacy 
of the Jews seems to us in the highest degree improbable; but any 
how, we should have thought that, apart from their national position, 
they must have formed with the other disciples of Christ one body—un- 
less, indeed, St. Paul’s question is to be answered in a very unexpected 
manner, and we are to learn that “ Christ’’ is “ divided.’’ It does not, 
to the mind of Mr. Kelly, admit of a doubt that the ‘‘ seven churches” 
were selected with the further and larger design of presenting succes- 
sive pictures of the Church in general from the apostolic days to the 
close of its existence on earth. “On the other hand, it is clear that to 
have made this Bearing so marked as to have been apparent from the 
first, to have given a district and chronological history, if one may 80 
say, would have falsified the true posture of the Church in habitually 
waiting for ages upon the earth. The Lord knew that it would be so, 
of course, but he revealed nothing that would interfere with the full 
enjoyment of the blessed hope of the Lord’s return as an immediate 
thing.” We entirely believe, and amid the temptations to dogmatism 
and uncharitableness which are the bitter fruits of controversy, we ought 
very carefully to notice, that such a mode of dealing with the Church 
as this commends itself to the conscience of a really good man like 
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Mr. Kelly as both truthful and kind. Yet, without affecting any supe- 
riority of moral sensitiveness, it seems to us revolting. We cannot 
believe that Christ, knowing well for how many hundreds of years 
his second advent would be deferred, should have led his people to 
believe that he was coming quickly, and carefully avoided giving 
them any sort of information which might have helped them to 
escape this delusion. What seems to Mr. Kelly two thousand years 
of hope, seems to us two thousand years of disappointment. In a word, 
either Christ did come quickly, came, therefore, long ago, or the 
writer of the Apocalypse was mistaken; and it has been well re- 
marked, that if the Apostles were mistaken on a matter which occupied 
so large a share of their attention, and which occurs so conspicuously in 
almost all their writings, it is hard to say in what they can be trusted. 
The semi-prophetic interpretation of the epistles to the seven 
churches is every way too artificial, What Mr. Kelly says about 
Protestantism, namely, that it is negative, is unquestionably true. It 
prides itself upon its denials. So also, in far too gross a way, it 
transfers ecclesiastical power to the State. But though this, and 
much else, is well put by Mr. Kelly, it does not seem to us to 
have anything to do with the epistle to the church at Sardis, which 
he considers emblematical of the Church after the Reformation. “ Re- 
member, therefore,’ says Christ, ‘‘ how thou hast received and heard, 
and hold fast and repent.’”” How would a Roman Catholic divine inter- 
pret this exhortation addressed by Christ to Protestanism? We are 
conscious of doing very scanty justice to this elaborate work, and even 
to that very small portion of it from which our quotations and illustra- 
tions have been taken. ‘ In Philadelphia,” says our author, “ the first 
thing that strikes us is not what the Lord does or has, but what the 
Lord is himself. If there is anything that delivers from mere dogma, 
with all its chilling influences, it is, I apprehend, the person of the 
Lord.” This is very true indeed, and a truth which we have great 
need to remember. A religion of mere dogmas would be scarcely better 
than idolatry, and would, indeed, be likely enough to lead to idolatry. 
But we must conclude. We are very far from accepting Mr. Kelly’s 
conclusions, but his exposition is undoubtedly careful and reverent, and 
full of suggestions, which do not lose their value because they have 
nothing whatever to do with the real meaning of the Apocalypse. 





S. Bonaventure Opuscula duo, Breviloquium, et Itinerarium Mentis 
ad Deum. Edidit C. J. Herere. 16mo. Tiibingen: Laupp. 1861. 


Joun pe Fipenza, or, as he is commonly called, Saint Bonaventure, 
was born in Tuscany in 1221, according to one account, but according 
to another he was a native of the papal states. Dr. Hefele, in this 
very neat little edition of two of his works, gives a preface, containing 
a sketch of his life and character, as might be expected, rather highly 
coloured. The “ Breviloquium ” and the “ Itinerarium,” are, he says, 
worthy of all praise ; the one, as a very famous example of the scho- 
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lastic, and the other, of the mystical theology. Gerson says of them, 
“Tanta sunt arte compendii divinitus composita, ut supra ipsa nihil.” 
Baumgarten Crusius of Jena (ob. 1843) on the Breviloquium “ the 
best dogmatical work of the medisval period.” The editor has, in pre- 
paring this edition, had recourse to manuscripts and the best printed 
editions, and he has added notes and indexes. There is really ve 

much that is pleasant and instructive in these quaint treatises, whi 

represent the advanced views of six hundred years ago. The reader 
will meet with many things which will look like ingenious trifles, or 
serious errors, but he will nevertheless find no little that he may profit 
by. He may occasionally smile at the solutions of some mysteries, 
and even at the supposed mysteries themselves in some cases. The 
Itinerarium is the appropriate companion of the Breviloquium, and we 
recommend both for the information of all who want to know the better 
forms of the scholastic and mystical divinity of the thirteenth century. 





Coheleth, commonly called the Book of Ecclesiastes. Translated from 
the original Hebrew, with a commentary, historical and critical. 
By Curistian D. Ginssure. 8vo. London: Longman and Co. 
1861. 


Four years have elapsed since we called the attention of our readers to 
Mr. Ginsburg’s Song of Songs, in some respects a similar work to this. 
The present volume is in every aspect an elaborate production, and 
the most important which has appeared for many vears upon the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. The author, to habits of careful and patient investi- 
gation, adds a superior knowledge of the Hebrew language, and an 
unusual acquaintance with rabbinical literature. He has taken up, 
more or less fully, all the great questions arising out of this remark- 
able book, and if his solution of them all is not perfectly satisfactory, 
this is no matter for surprise. The introduction alone extends over 
256 pages, and yet a fuller discussion of some points might have been 
undertaken. This introduction treats of the title and its signification, 
canonicity, design and method, importance, historical sketch of exe- 
gesis, author, date, and form of the book, and exegetical helps. The 
historical sketch occupies about 217 pages, and enumerates nearly all 
the authors who have written upon it in ancient and modern times, 
whether Jews or Christians. It constitutes perhaps the most complete 
outline of the bibliography of a sacred book with which we are ac- 
quainted, and very little can be added to it. The translation is accom- 
panied with copious notes, and is followed by an interesting appendix 
on ancient versions, and versions by the Reformers. This account of 
ancient and modern translations, however, does not profess to include 
all; but it must be observed that the Chaldee paraphrase is given at 
length. Mr. Ginsburg also calls attention specially, and very pro- 
perly, to the Syriac-Peschito, which he has collated with the Hebrew. 
He has, moreover, shewn that Coverdale was greatly indebted to the 
Zurich version. 
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Mr. Ginsburg does not think Solomon wrote Coheleth, but he 
admits its canonicity, while he ascribes its composition to the middle of 
the fourth century B.c. His principal argument against the Solomonic 
authorship, and for the recent date, is, we think, the character of the 
language in which it is written; but in this particular, as in some 
others, he has neither done justice to himself nor his subject. The 
design of the book he thus describes :— 


“The design of this book, as has already been intimated, is to gather to- 
ther the desponding people of God from the various expediencies to which they 
oe resorted, in consequence of the inexplicable difficulties and perplexities in 
the moral government of God, into the community of the Lord, by shewin 
them the utter insufficiency of all human efforts to obtain real happiness, whic 
cannot be secured by wisdom, pleasure, industry, wealth, etc., but consists in the 
calm enjoyment of life, in the resignation to the dealings of Providence, in the 
service of God, and in the belief in a future state of retribution, when all the 
mysteries in the present course of the world shall be solved.” 


It may be well to give his summary of the contents of the book, 
which is as follows :— 


“The book consists of a prologue, four sections, and an epilogue : the pro- 
logue and ‘yo are distinguished by their beginning with the same phrase 
(i.1; xii. 8), ending with two marked sentences (i. 11; xii. 14), and embodying 
the grand problem and solution proposed by Coheleth ; whilst the four sections 
are indicated by the recurrence of the same formula, giving the result of each 
experiment or examination of particular efforts to obtain real happiness for the 
craving soul (ii. 26; v. 19; and viii. 15). 

“The prologue (i. 2—11) gives the theme or problem of the disquisition. 
Assuming that there is no hereafter, that the longing soul is to be satisfied with 
the things here, Coheleth declares that all human efforts to this effect are utterly 
vain (2) and fruitless (3); that conscious man is more deplorable than uncon- 
scious nature: he must speedily quit this life, whilst the earth abides for ever 
(4); the objects of nature depart and retrace their course again, but man van- 
ishes and is for ever forgotten (5—11). 

“ The first section (i. 11; ii. 26) records the failure of different experiments 
to satisfy the cravings of the soul with temporal things, thus corroborating the 
allegation in the prologue, and also shewing what their disappointment from this 
point of view led to. Coheleth, with all the resources of a monarch at his com- 
mand (12), applied himself assiduously to discover, by the aid of wisdom, the 
nature of earthly pursuits (13), and found that they were all fruitless (14), since 
they could not rectify destinies (15). Reflecting, therefore, upon the large 
amount of wisdom he had acquired (16), he came to the conclusion that it is all 
useless (17), as the accumulation of it only increased his sorrow and pain (18). 
He then resolved to try pleasure, to see whether it would yield the desired hap- 

iness, but found that this too was vain (ii. 1), and hence denounced it (2); for, 
ving procured every imaginable pleasure (3—10), he found that it was utterl 
insufficient to impart lasting good fin. belay py he compared wisdom wi 
leasure (12), and though he saw the former had a decided advantage over the 
tter (13, 14, a.), yet he also saw that it does not exempt its possessor from death 
and oblivion, but that the wise and the fool must both alike die and be forgotten 
(14, b.—16). This made him hate both life and the possessions which, though 
acquired by industry and wisdom, he must leave to another, who may be a reck- 
less fool (17—21), convincing him that man has nothing from his toil but weari- 
some days and sleepless nights (22, 23); that there is, therefore, nothing left 
for man but to enjoy bimself (24, a.); yet this, too, he found was not in the 
power of man, (24, b. 25), God gives this pos to the righteous and withholds 
it from the wicked, and that it is, after all, transitory (26). 
“ The second section (iii. 1—v. 19).—Having shewn in the preceding section 
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that neither wisdom nor pleasure can ensure lasting good for man, Coheleth now 
shews that industry is also unable to secure it. 

‘* All the events of life are permanently fixed (iii. 1—8), and hence the fruit- 
lessness of human labour (9). God has indeed prescribed bounds to man’s em- 
ployment, in harmony with this fixed order of things, but man through his 
ignorance often mistakes it (10, 11), thus again shewing that there is nothing 
left for man but the enjoyment of the things of this world in his possession, 
being the gift of God to the righteous (12, 13). The cause of this immutable 
arrangement in the events of life is, that man may fear God, and feel that it is 
He who orders all things (14, 15). The apparent success of wickedness (16) 
does not militate against this conclusion, since there is a fixed day for righteous 
retribution (17); but even if, as is affirmed, all terminates here, and man and 
beast have the same destiny psi ag this shews all the more clearly that there 
is nothing left for man but to enjoy life, since this is his only portion (22). The 
state of suffering (iv. 1), however, according to this view, becomes desperate, 
and death, and not to have been born at all, are preferable to life (2, 3). The 
exertions made, in spite of the prescribed order of things, either arise from 
jealousy (4), and fail in their end (5, 6), or are prompted by avarice (7, & and 
defeat themselves (9—16). Since all things are thus under the control of an 
Omnipotent God, we ought to serve him acceptably (17—v. 6), trust to his pro- 
tection under oppression (7, 8), remember that the rich oppressor, after all, has 
not even the comfort of the poor labourer (9—11), and that he often brings 
misery upon his children and himself (12—16). These considerations, therefore, 
again shew that there is nothing left for man but to enjoy life the few years of 
his existence, being the gift of God (17—19). 

“ The third section (vi. 1—viii. 15).—Riches come now under review, and it, 
too, is shewn to be utterly unable to secure real happiness (vi. 1—9), since the 
rich man can neither overrule the order of Providence (10), nor know what will 
conduce to his well-being (11, 12). And lastly, prudence, or what is generally 
called common sense, is examined and shewn to be as unsatisfactory as all the 
preceding experiments. Coheleth thought that to live so as to leave a good 
name (vi. 1—4) ; to listen to merited rebuke (5—9) ; not to indulge in a repining 
spirit, but to submit to God’s providence (10—14); to be temperate in religious 
matters (15—20) ; not to pry into everybody’s opinions (21, 22)—lessons of pru- 
dence or common sense, higher wisdom being unattainable (23, 24); to submit 
to the powers that be, even under oppression, believing that the mightiest 
tyrant will ultimately be punished (vii. 1—9), and that, though righteous re- 
tribution is sometimes withheld (10), which, indeed, is the cause of increased 
wickedness (11), yet that God will eventually administer rewards and punish- 
ments (12, 13), that this would satisfy him during the few years of his life. 
But as this did not account for the melancholy fact that the fortunes of the 
righteous and the wicked are often reversed all their lifetime, this common sense 
view of life too proved vain (14); and Coheleth therefore recurs to his repeated 
weds that there is nothing left for man but to enjoy the things of this 

ife (15). 

“The fourth section (viii. 15—xii. 7).—To shew more strikingly the force of 
his final conclusion, submitted at. the end of this section, Coheleth gives first a 
résumé of the investigations contained in the preceding sections. Having found 
that it is impossible to fathom the work of God by wisdom (viii. 16, 17); that 
even the righteous and the wise are subject to this inscrutable Providence, just 
as the wicked (ix. 1, 2); that all must alike die and be forgotten (3—5), and that 
they have no more participation in what takes place here (6) ; that we are there- 
fore to indulge in pleasures here while we can, since there is no hereafter (7— 
10) ; that success does not always attend the strong and the skilful (11, 12); and 
that wisdom, though decidedly advantageous in many respects, is often despised 
and counteracted by folly (13—x. 3); that we are to be patient under sufferings 
from rulers (4), who by virtue of their power frequently pervert the order of 
things (5—7), since violent opposition may only tend to increase our sufferings 
(8—11); that the exercise of che sre in the affairs of life will be more advan- 
tageous than folly (12—20); that we are to be charitable, though the recipients 
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of our benevolence appear ungrateful, since they may after all requite us (xi. 
1, 2); that we are always to be at our work, and not be deterred by imaginary 
failures, since we know not which of our efforts may prove successful (3—6), 
and thus make life as agreeable as we can (7), for we must always bear in mind 
that this is the only scene of enjoyment; that the future is all vanity (8): but 
as this too did not satisfy the craving of the soul, Coheleth at last came to the 
conclusion, that enjoyment of this life, together with a belief in a future judg- 
ment, will secure real happiness for man (9, 10), and that we are therefore to 
live from our early youth in the fear of God and of a final judgment, when all 
that is perplexing now shall be rectified (xii. 1—7). 

“ The epilogue (xii. 8—12).—Thus all human efforts to obtain real happiness 
are vain (xii. 8); this is the experience of the wisest and most painstaking Co- 
heleth (9, 10); the sacred writings alone are the way to it (11, 12); thereisa 
righteous Judge, who marks, and will in the -_ day of judgment judge, every- 
thing we do; we must therefore fear him, and keep his commandments (13, 14).” 


The translation is able, and the notes are full, but we have from 
time to time not felt justified in endorsing them. But we shall hope 
to return to the subject, and in the meantime strongly recommend this 
work to all who love free and independent criticism. It is a work 
which does honour to its author, and which will greatly conduce to a 
right understanding of this portion of holy writ. 
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The Works of Thomas Goodwin, D.D., some time President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Vol. II., Exposition of various passages 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians; and of James i. 1—5. Memoir 
by Rosert Hatiey, D.D. 8vo. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 1861. 


Tas is the second volume of Nichol’s series of standard divines of the 
Puritan period, and is an extraordinary specimen of cheapness com- 
bined with accuracy. The memoir by Dr. Halley is well and carefully 
written, and is perhaps none the worse for the little ‘‘ hero-worship” 
which it exemplifies, for we hold that the best biographies have been 
produced by the admirers of those whose actions they record. Dr. 
Halley is moreover a Nonconformist, and as such can thoroughly sym- 
pathize with Dr. Goodwin, who appears to have left his place at Oxford 
two years before the Act of Uniformity. A second memoir is given 
by Dr. Goodwin’s son, and is a very interesting record of filial affec- 
tion and respect. The expositions which follow upon parts of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians are in fact sermons, and although somewhat 
diffuse, and abounding in practical remarks, contain many critical ob- 
servations. They deserve to be read by those who would know the 
Puritan theology in its best forms. The remarks upon the commence- 
ment of the Epistle of James are designed as a separate treatise upon 
“Patience and its perfect work.” The volume as a whole is very in- 
teresting, and deserves to be extensively read. 





Theophili Episcopi Antiocheni ad Autolycum Libri tres. Accedunt qui 
feruntur commentarit in quatuor Evangelia. J. C. T. Orro. 
8vo. Jena: Mauke. 1861. 


Tas volume is one of the series of Christian apologists of the second 
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century, of which Justin, Tatian, and Athenagoras have before ap- 
peared, and which will be concluded with Hermias, Melito, ete. Dr, 
Otto has brought to his work unusual qualifications, and his previous 
publications have been so well received that any commendation of ours 
is unnecessary. Some time since, Mr. Flower gave us an English 
version of Theophilus, but acceptable as that work is, it does not super- 
sede the original. We have that here carefully revised by the best 
MSS., accompanied by a Latin version and notes, introduced by valu- 
able prolegomena, and followed by useful indexes. The remnants of 
the commentary upon the gospels are curious and interesting, although 
unhappily only extant in Latin, and of doubtful authenticity. There 
is also given a fragment of the Greek text of a commentary upon the 
Canticles, assigned to Theophilus by Eusebius, by whom it is quoted, 
No satisfactory account of the works of Theophilus is extant, but it is 
scarcely to be supposed that he wrote no more than the books to Auto- 
lycus. Dr. Otto has done well to include these fragments in his 
volume, that we may know what now remains under the name of 
Theophilus. We earnestly recommend the study of this venerable 
defender of Christianity, whose complete apology is most instructive 
and interesting, although it will not satisfy some who form their opi- 
nions of what such works ought to be, upon the plans and arguments 
of modern apologists. The author was a man of considerable attain- 
ments, and defended the faith when its defence required no small 
degree of moral courage. 





The Seven Words spoken against the Lord Jesus ; or, an investigation 
of the motives which led his contemporaries to reject him: being the 
Hulsean Lectures for the year 1860. By Joun Lams, M.A. 
8vo. Cambridge: Deighton Bell, and Co. 1861. 


WE very much admire the honest, independent, and candid spirit of 
these lectures, which deserve a far more extended notice than we can 
give them. The work consists of seven separate lectures, and a con- 
clusion, which in fact formed part of the first. It appears, moreover, 
that the fifth lecture was not actually delivered in public. The design 
of the author, as stated in the title, is to examine the various accusations 
which were brought against our Lord by the Jews, and upon which they 
based their rejection of him. The charges in question are seven, and 
are treated in the following order :—1st, this man blasphemeth; 2nd, 
this man is no Jew at heart; 3rd, this man keepeth not the sabbath- 
day ; 4th and 5th, this man is no ascetic, and associates with sinners; 
6th, this man is a traitor to Cesar; 7th, this man’s miracles are by the 
power of Satan. Under each head the occasions on which the several 
accusations were urged are examined, and the question is put as to who 
in our own day fall into the same errors. The following passages from 
the preface call attention to some of the peculiarities of the lectures, 
and to these only our present observations will be limited. 


‘In endeavouring to investigate the motives which induced the opponents 
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of our Lord to act as they did, I have particularly avoided a method of looking at 
the subject which is not uncommon,—I mean, the method of regarding those 
who rejected and crucified the Lord as such monsters of iniquity as to make it 
unnecessary to suppose that they were influenced by the same motives and 
methods of reasoning as those which influence us, and are the springs of our 
daily action now. For if we explain all the wickedness of that period as a mental 
phenomenon, we not only miss all the lesson which is to be derived from a con- 
templation of the crime, but also very unnecessarily throw around the rpe- 
trators of it a supernatural halo which prevents us from seeing them clearly. 

“ With reference to Lecture 1V. and the conclusions there drawn about one 
of the great questions of the day—the Sabbath question—it is with regret that I 
have arrived at a conclusion from which I know many eminently good and 
devout men will differ. But the fact, that there have throughout the whole 
history of the Church always been numbers, also eminent in love to God and in 
holiness of living, whose views are those which I here advocate, prevents that 
sentiment of regret from assuming the force of an argument. 

“With reference to another question of the day—the evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion—which is touched upon in Lecture VII., I will merely remark here, 
that it is those only who think lightly on the subject, that will now, after the 
turn the discussion on the evidences has taken, repeat as though it were indis- 
putable Paley’s axiom, ‘ That we are unable to conceive of a revelation being 
made except by miracles.’ To others it is clear that this position is not merely 
untenable, but is one which is terribly convenient for our enemies.” 


With regard to the view taken of the motives which influenced our 
Lord’s opponents, we have little to say; it is probably the true view, 
inasmuch as there is no reason to imagine the Jews of that day were 
worse than men who have lived since. The corruption of the heart 
has always been able to blind men’s eyes to the clearest evidence, and 
when this has been attended by religious prejudices, it has invariably 
led to the rejection of the truth. Zeal for traditional views, a dislike of 
innovation, and sectarian or party preferences, will always prevent men 
generally from perceiving and accepting what is right and good. What 
the Jews were in our Lord’s day was hardly an exceptional case, and 
we can imagine no age nor country in which he would have been uni- 
versally received and honoured. 

As to the second point—the Sabbath question—this is confessedly 
a difficult one, and we will endeavour to let the author speak for him- 
self. He says that all disputes on the Sabbath question resolve them- 
selves into this—Whether Sabbath law belongs to the moral law or 
not; and it is his opinion that the fourth commandment was abolished 
in form under the Gospel, although the Lord’s day was substituted for 
it by apostolical authority. The Lord’s day is therefore to all intents 
and purposes a new institution ; that this may be made clear we give 
his own words :— 
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“Tt remains then that we should now examine into the fourth commandment, 
to see what is really the spirit of it, which is to be observed ; or, in other words, 
to discover what part of it belongs to the natural or moral law. Now I take it 
to be part of the moral law, that times, no less than places, should be consecrated 
to the God who made us; that any place, which God has sanctified by his par- 
ticular presence, or time, which he has marked out by any extraordinary work, 
should be to men more holy than any other places or times. And if we ask in 
what sort of way a time thus sanctified to God should be spent, what should be 
the nature of the religious joy with which such festival times should be hallowed, 
we shall find no better answer than that supplied by the thoughtful and devout 
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Hooker, who writes: ‘ The most natural testimonies of our rejoicing in God, are 
first his praises set forth with cheerful alacrity of mind, secondly our comfort 
and delight expressed by a charitable largeness of somewhat more than common 
bounty, thirdly sequestration from ordinary labours, the toils and cares of which 
are not meet to be companions of such gladness. Festival solemnity, therefore, 
is nothing but the due mixture, as it were, of these three elements, Prai 

Bounty, and Rest.’ One more question upon this part of the subject: ‘ How 
often ought these holy days to occur?’ ‘ Does natural law in any way mark out 
their frequency?’ And here we must notice that a week is that natural divi- 
sion of time which is next greater than a day. I call it a natural division of 
time, because it is geaballty on account of its being roughly marked by the 
changes of the moon, that it has been found in existence as a division of time 
amongst nearly all nations on the face of the earth. If then certain days as 
they recur are to be kept holy to God, they must be taken weekly, monthly, or 
less often. Now I think natural law alone might teach us that once a month 
would not be often enough to turn aside from the busy and distracting hum of 
this world’s business, in order to refresh ourselves by keeping high festival to 
God. That these festivals should occur at least once a week, seems then to be 

of God’s moral or natural law. 

“If this then was the spirit of the law of the Sabbath which would be bind- 
ing after the letter was abrogated by the death of Christ, it remained only for 
some properly constituted Christian authority to settle which day of the week 
should be the Christian festival. This appears to have been done by the Apos- 
tles, who naturally named the first day of the week as having been consecrated 
by the most marvellous and momentous of all the Lord’s acts on earth. Now 
what I contend for here is, that this must not be looked upon as a chan ing of 
the day from the seventh to the first day of the week. It was the establishin 
of a new Christian festival, not the changing the day on which a carnal J ewish 
feast was kept. All the passages usually drawn from the New Testament to 
prove such a change, do really prove only, that the first day of the week was 
certainly observed as a Christian festival, which is not denied; and one of the 

ssages, upon which much reliance is laid, really shews that the ideas of the 
ewish Sabbath were by no means transferred from the seventh to the first day; 
for it tells us, that on this first day of the week S. Paul commenced a long 
journey on foot, and travelled certainly much more than a Sabbath day’s journey. 
The testimony too of the whole of the early Church is against this idea of the 
days having been changed; and when a modern writer, in support of the idea, 
can find no better authority than a passage in the Homily ‘de Semente,’ bearing 
the name of Athanasius, where it is stated that ‘the Lord transferred the Sab- 
bath to the Lord’s day ;’ and adds that, although this Homily was not really 
written by Athanasius, it is a proof of the opinions tte | at the time it was 
written; it would really be quite sufficient to match so frail an argument with 
one of a similar nature on the other side, and appeal to the well-known inter- 
polated passage in our own Cambridge manuscript, as a proof that the opinion 
of the next age was that the Lord had abrogated the Sabbath altogether. But 
we have very clear proof indeed that the early Fathers were most careful to 
distinguish between Rabbatising, and keeping the holy Christian festival of the 
Lord’s day. So far from looking upon the Lord’s day as the Jewish Sabbath, 
they did not look upon the Christian festival as even the perfect antitype of the 
Old Sabbath. They considered that the Jewish Sabbath obtained its real fulfil- 
ment in that perfect rest into which Christians enter in Christ. Thus, Justin 
Martyr, in the dialogue with Trypho the Jew, whom he has been supposing to 
reproach the Christians with not observing either holy days, or sabbaths, or cir- 
cumsion, answers him thus: ‘ The new law intends you to keep a perpetual sab- 
bath ... If there is amongst you any perjurer, any thief, let him cease sinning; 
if there is any adulterer, let him repent, and he will have celebrated God’s true 
and joyfal Sabbath.’ And Ireneus writes: ‘The Sabbaths taught us that we 
should persevere every day in the service of God.’ And ee met ‘So we 
ought no longer to celebrate one day of the week only, since commands us 
now to make but one single holy day of all our life, let us celebrate the feast.’ 
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Jerome also: ‘ Lest irregular assemblies should diminish faith in Christ, certain 
days are fixed for meeting together. It is not that the day on which we meet 
is more worthy to be celebrated, but it is in order that whatever day may be 
chosen to assemble together, we may rejoice the more from seeing one another. 
But he who can more perfectly answer the question laid down, affirms that all 
days are alike.’ Augustin, whose views upon some points approached very near 
to what Calvin afterwards propounded with all the fervour of a discoverer, seems 
plainly to have been of — that among all the ten commandments the fourth 
alone was to be observed figuratively. And in another place, he has written : 
‘When you ask why the Christian does not observe the rest of the Sabbath, if 
Christ came not to destroy the law but to fulfil it, 1 reply that the Christian 
observes it not, because Christ fulfilled what this figure announced. We have 
our Sabbath in him who has said, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give _ rest. ’”’ 

“Let these quotations suffice to shew the opinion of the Early Church. And 
now if we turn to the period of the Reformation, we shall certainly find that, on 
this Sabbath question, the leading Reformers were most careful to avoid any- 
thing like Judaism. They, at least, did not consider the Lord’s day to be the 
Jewish Sabbath in any shape whatever. Thus, Luther says: ‘ Now it has come 
to pass that all days are holy days, as Isaiah prophecies devi. 23); and, on the 
other hand, all days are working days. Yet the rest is necessary, and was 
established by the Church for the sake of the laity, for the artisans and work- 
men, in order that they also might meet to hear the Word of God. ... For the 
rest now is not necessary nor commanded except in order that the Word of God 
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of may be heard and preached :’ and again: ‘ Keep the Sabbath holy, for its use 
. both to body and soul; but if anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day’s 
: sake, then I order you,’—I do not quote his command as having any authorit 
to with us, but merely to shew his opinion,—‘ then I order you,’ he says, ‘ to wor 
as on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything that shall remove 
be this encroachment on the Christian spirit and liberty.’ And Calvin, in his 
™ Institutes of the Christian Religion, when treating on the subject of the Sabbath, 
r; writes: ‘There can be no doubt that, on the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
1g the ceremonial part of the commandment was abolished. . . . Christians, there- 
F fore should have nothing to do with a superstitious observance of days.’ It is 
q want of time which compels me to produce the opinions of these two alone as 
a, perenne of the opinions of the leading Reformers. Let us turn to our own 
1g Church of England. Now on this point, as indeed on all others, her formularies 
b- and articles are singularly free from all Judaism. She retains the fourth com- 
ly mandment in her services, as implying that it has in it what is moral as well as . 
as what is ceremonial; and in the Catechism, where all the commandments are 
th explained, this commandment is explained in exact accordance with those views 
r- of the Early Fathers, and of the Reformers which I have just quoted.” 
a In reference to the third point—tlat of miracles—after speaking of 
to ancient opposition to them, the author comes to later objections, which 
he he says, “All, except one, have cut at the very root of the miracle 
. itself; in either denying that a miracle is possible; or asserting that 
- the evidence against one ever having been wrought is overwhelming ; 
in or explaining away the miraculous element so as to leave nothing but 
to natural facts ; or with more recent opponents, giving up the fact of the 
" miracle altogether to accept only its emblematical teaching.” He then 
,; explains the view of Schleiermacher, and the objections to which it is 
16 liable; after which he makes one or two concluding observations. 
: This passage is as follows :— 
i 
18 “Thus the only modern view of the miracles which under this scheme we 


y have to consider is that connected with the name of Schleiermacher. 1 will 
endeavour to state that view briefly and I hope fairly. It takes its rise thus. 
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If we once admit the fact of a miracle, there have been only three ways sug- 
gested of accounting for it :—(1) it may arise from a life in God and with Gof ; 
or (2) it may arise from fellowship with demons; or (3) it may arise from 
powers acquired or inherent in the mind, and not therefore supernatural and only 
wonderful, in that they have not yet been discovered by science. The Jews, as 
we have seen, chose the second solution. The third is the one which we have 
now to consider, and which was put forth about forty years ago by Schleier- 
macher, as an answer to the difficulties suggested by those who attempted to 
prove the impossibility of a miracle. This theory then asserted that the mira- 
cles were only relatively miraculous,—that is, that they were only miraculous 
to those in whose sight they were wrought. It must be evident to every one 
that the whole force of the miracle is thus entirely done away. For thus every 
one who has penetrated into the secrets of nature a little deeper than those 
around him is a worker of miracles. It is plain that thus the miracle itself, and 
all the worth it has as an evidence, is really destroyed. It has been well said 
that ‘if what is a miracle to-day will not be one to-morrow, it is not one to-day 
but only seems to be one.’ A living writer of our own too has so admirably 
described the effects of this theory, that I cannot do better than use his own 
words: admit this explanation, and then, he says, ‘the miracle has no longer an 
eternal significance: it is no longer a halo which is to surround the head of its 
worker for ever. With each enlargement of man’s knowledge of nature a star 
in his crown of glory is extinguished, till at length it fades altogether into the 
light of common day ; nay, rather declares that it was not more than a deceitful 
and meteor-fire at the best. For it implies a serious moral charge against the 
doer of the works, if he vents them as wonders, as acts of a higher power than 
nature’s, or allows others so to receive them, when indeed he entirely knows that 
they are wrought but according to her ordinarylaws. And that the moral character 
of our blessed Lord should thus in any way be assailed is by far the most im- 
portant objection to this view of the miracles ; for the other objection, that their 
worth as an evidence of Christianty would be destroyed, is not nearly so con- 
vincing to most minds; few, if any, actually holding their faith on the outward 
evidences, while the belief of thousands is really grounded, as indeed it ought to 
be, in love towards the personal character of Christ.’ 

“ And this naturally brings us to the few remarks, with which I shall con- 
clude this Lecture, on the real value of the miracle as an evidence. 

‘‘ What does a miracle in itself signify ? Does an undoubted miracle demand 
our unqualified assent to all the worker of that miracle tells us? The conside- 
rations that have gone before would seem to suggest that a miracle has not this 
indisputable force about it. But more than this. We are told distinctly that 
Antichrist will come with signs and lying wonders. Now have we any tests by 
which we may distinguish such false miracles from those that are truly wrought 
in God’s name? I think we have. We may call to mind that our Lord, to shew 
that his miracles were of the right sort, appealed to two things—(1) the imme- 
diate end and object of the miracles themselves, and (2) the doctrine in support 
of which they were wrought. For we shall find that it is no arguing in a circle, 
although at first it appears so, to say that the doctrines prove the miracles, and 
the miracles prove the doctrine. 

“1. First then as to the immediate end and aim of the miracle itself. The 
end and aim of all Christ’s miracles was to redeem man from the curse, to rescue 
him from his bondage to disease and death, the servants of sin. And so his 
miracles were all directed against the chains which sin and Satan had woven 
around man. He thus destroyed disease, and baffled death himself, and resumed 
that hold over the powers of nature which man had forfeited. There was none 
of the aimlessness about his miracles that strikes us at once as the distinguish- 
ing mark of the miracles attributed to the Saints of the Romish Calendar. His 
miracles had always some good purpose for which they were wrought ; and were 
never worked merely to be a sign or a wonder: these others certainly have not 
the merit, if they are not true, of having been invented with probability ; for they 
are purposeless, boasting and trifling. 

“2, Again, miracles are to be tried by the doctrine in support of which they 
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are wrought. Our Lord yl rare to this proof that his miracles were of God. 
And this was an argument which the Jews would fully understand, for they had 
been told to prove the miracles by the doctrine. They had been given a test of 
this nature to discern true miracles by. They had been told that they were not 
to regard miracles if they were wrought by one who endeavoured to turn them 
away from the worship of the true God. And we have a somewhat similar test 
given us by our Lord himself. He has said ‘that no man which shall do a 
miracle in his name will lightly speak evil of him.’ Hence it follows that any 
one who speaks evil of Christ cannot perform a miracle in his name. So the 
Jews were to reject a miracle if wrought by one who tried to turn them away 
from the true God. And we are to reject a miracle if wrought by one who speaks 
against the Lord Jesus. 

“Let us then, in order that we may acquire a frame of mind which will be 

f against all the seductions of Antichrist learn to regard the miracles of our 
Fiessed Lord aright. Let us not regard them as hard irresistible evidences of 
Christianity. The Lord himself never put them forth as such, never appealed to 
them as such. He appealed to them in connexion with their apparent immediate 
ends, and the doctrines which he preached ; and from these two things we should 
never separate them. Let us regard them as proofs of his power indeed, but as 
natural rather than as supernatural proofs. For, on the other hand, could we 
have conceived it possible for the Lord of Nature, the Conqueror of Death, the 
Restorer of all things, to be revealed to man in human form, and yet at the same 
time to shew no sign of the power which was really his? Do we not feel that, 
in the manifestation of such a.one, it was only natural that the deaf should be 
made to hear, the dumb to speak, the lame to walk; and that even the dead 
should come to life again in his presence, and that all nature should thus acknow- 
ledge him as King of Kings, and Lord of Lords ?” 


However we might feel disposed to hesitate respecting some of 
the expressions in this extract, we believe it to be substantially cor- 
rect. Mr. Lamb does not undervalue miracles, nor does he deny them 
an evidential character ; but he objects to their being separated either 
from the person or the doctrine, and therein he is to be commended. 
At the same time we do not yet feel called upon to admit that any real 
miracle either has been or can be effected by human or Satanic agency. 
Wonderful things have been done by false priests and false prophets, 
but we do not accept them as true miracles, we rather regard them as 
“lying wonders.’”’ A true miracle must involve an interference with or 
a suspension of the regular laws or course of nature ; we are not prepared 
to admit that anything is a miracle which does not involve so much ; 
and we cannot understand how the power this implies can reside in a 
mere creature. That prophets and apostles wrought miracles is no reply 
to this, because it was not “by their own power or holiness,”’ but by the 
divine energy of which they were the vehicles or instruments only. 
Paley, who merely followed St. Augustine and Pascal, was not in 
every sense wrong when he said ‘“‘ That we are unable to conceive of a 
revelation being made except by miracles.” That lucid writer surely 
does not mean to say that every fresh revelation must be accompanied 
by the miraculous healing of the sick, ete. This would be to place us 
in an awkward and unnecessary predicament. What he means seems 
to be that every divine revelation must be made in a miraculous man- 
ner. All miracles are not alike; some may be physical and others 
mental or spiritual. It is as much a miracle to predict future events 
which cannot be foreseen by human sagacity, as to raise the dead. In 
Q2 
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other words, the inspiration of the prophets and apostles was as truly 
miraculous as any of those facts which we commonly call miracles, 
Now if Paley meant to say that every divine revelation was a mira- 
culous event, we think he was correct. Of course we allude only to 
such revelations as were made by human instrumentality ; and not to 
those wider revelations which are made by the divine works. This is 
equivalent to saying that we cannot conceive of a special divine reve- 
lation, or communication to man, which is not miraculous. If Pale 
meant this, we agree with him, even though the position be one ‘which 
is terribly convenient for our enemies.’’ Probably Mr. Lamb will him- 
self agree with us here, as we should agree with him if the question 
were merely of external physical miracles. 

The author writes in an excellent spirit, and we earnestly commend 
his book as a praiseworthy endeavour to threw light on a series of curi- 
ous and important problems. To shew that his tone is reverent and 
becoming, and remove all apprehensions from the minds of those who 
are afraid of such speculations as here are necessary, we cannot do 
better than quote the conclusion of the volume :— 


‘“‘ And here lies the application to ourselves of the lesson to be derived from 
the rejection of the Lord by his contemporaries. The last appeal which Christ’s 
truth still makes is to the hearts and consciences of us all. Oh, doubt not that 
there is ever still a majesty about the truth, which forcibly demands the homage 
of those to whom it is addressed. There is still a pleading of his spirit with our 
spirits. We still feel, when in the presence of his truth, something of what his 
contemporaries felt, when in his living bodily presence. And it is the faith of 
the heart grounded on this feeling, which is the only safeguard against those 
doubts, which will at times assault us all. He whose faith is built upon intel- 
lectual conviction alone, must be swayed to and fro by every sceptical objection, 
which endeavours to shew to the intellect that the great truths of our religion 
are shadows and not realities; and he who holds his creed solely on the autho- 
rity of others,—the authority of priests, or parents, or Bible,—must listen in 
alarm whenever that authority is questioned: but he whose convictions are 
based upon the striving of Christ’s spirit with his own spirit, who holds the 
great doctrines of his creed, because they satisfy an inward longing, and chime 
in with the inward experience of his own heart, who feels their truth first, and 
because he feels it, knows it—he, and he alone, has his faith founded oni a rock, 
which will stand firm amid all the assaults of scepticism. 

“Oh, let us all then cultivate a devotion of the heart to Christ. Let us 
remember, that the road to knowledge lies through obedience, and that obedi- 
ence is the firstfruit of a loving heart. Let us strive to bring our wills into 
submission to his will. Let our only object be in singleness of mind to live as 
he has told us we ought to live ; and then we may assuredly hope that he will in 
his mercy give us, as he has promised, a knowledge of His truth here, and in 
the world to come life everlasting.” ° 





A Treatise of the Virtue of Humility ; abridged from the Spanish of 
Rodriguez ; for the use of persons living in the world. In Two 
Parts. Part I. Edited by the Rev. Orsy Suiptey, M.A. 12mo. 
London: Joseph Masters. 1861. 


Tue editor says in his preliminary notice to this treatise, that the 
present edition “is printed from an English translation published at 
Rouen, a.p. 1631. It is considerably abridged, with a view to meet 
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the case of persons living in the world; and is to some extent mo- 
dernized in language, to suit present modes of expression, without 
losing altogether the more forcible quaintness of the original.” This 
curious reprint, albeit not claiming to belong to the domain of criticism, 
deserves to be mentioned, and is certainly calculated by its eminently 
practical form to furnish profitable reading amid severer studies. As 
the title says, it is meant for the use of “ persons living in the world,” 
and it is well fitted for the laity and the unlearned, but this is no 
reason why others should not read it with advantage. Apart from his 
own personal edification, the clergyman might draw from it a variety 
of appropriate and instructive suggestions on an important, if neglected, 
Christian virtue. This treatise, in its form, is strongly marked with some 
of the features of the Romish literature, as in the use made of the fathers, 
ete., but it is free from phraseology which would be objected to as 
pointing to Popish errors. We can therefore safely recommend it for 
private use, as a book written in a spirit of sound wisdom and piety. 
This first part is to be followed by a second, similar in form and extent. 
We sincerely thank Mr. Shipley for this useful reprint, and only wish 
he had told his readers more about the author and translator. The 
author we take to be Alfonso Rodriguez, of Valladolid, a famous Jesuit, 
who died at Seville in 1616. Let us add that this little work is a 
beautiful specimen of typography and on tinted paper. 








Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy. By Rev. K. M. Banersea, 
Second Professor of Bishop's College, Calcutta. 8vo, pp. 550. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


In his prospectus the learned author of this work intimates that it 
contains a statement of the doctrines, and a refutation of the errors, of 
Nyaya Sankhya and Vedant, with allusions to their relation to Budd- 
hism—numerous passages in support of the author’s representations 
being adduced in the original, accompanied by translations from Sans- 
crit authorities, some of which were never printed before. The follow- 
ing are among the native authorities thus cited :—The Upanishads ; 
the Bhagavad-gita; the Sutras of Gotama, Kanada, Kapila, Patanjali, 
and Vyasa; the commentaries of Sankaracharya, Vatsayana, Viswa- 
natha, Udyotakara Misra, Vijnana Bhikshu, Sankara Misra, and 
Ramanuja; Vedanta sara, Sri Bhagavata, Ramayana, and some other 
Puranas; Vidwanmoda-tarangini, Tattwa muktavali, Bhasha-paricheda, 
Paribhasha, Tattwachintamani, Yoga vasista, Lalita vistara, etc., ete. 

The fact is, that this is an attempt to describe or state the doctrines 
of the Hindu philosophers in their own words. But this is not all; it 
aims at setting forth the arguments by which that philosophy may be 
best confronted. In the accomplishment of these two objects, the 
author has made ample use of the abundant stores of Hindu literature, 
which he knows so well. He has endeavoured to write in a kind and 
impartial spirit, so as to give no needless offence, and yet so as not to 
compromise or keep back the doctrines of divine revelation. The fact 
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is, that every refutation of Hindu philosophy strikes at the root of the 
Hindu religions, and whatever tends to their overthrow, must, if it is 
to do any good in the world, be favourable to Christianity, and a re- 
commendation of it. We have read much of this remarkable work 
with great satisfaction, and we sincerely hope it may prove a blessing, 
It is one of those works which an oriental missionary cannot dispense 
with without culpable neglect, especially if he is only entering upon 
his work. 





The Apocalypse fulfilled in the eonsummation of the Mosaic Economy 
and the coming of the Son of Man. An answer to the “ Apoca- 
lyptic Sketches” and “ The End,” by Dr. Cumming. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo. London: Longmans. 1861. 


No one who reads this book can hesitate to admit that it is a fearless, 
manly, and intelligent example of sacred criticism, by a gentleman as 
devout and spiritual, as accomplished, and as sincere, as Dr. Cumming 
or any of his followers. It is admitted that the sentimentalists of the 
prophetic school have grown unusually violent of late. But this con- 
fidence and stir prove them no nearer their goal than they have been 
for ages. They are the stormy petrels of the Church, who appear in 
times of unusual agitation and discussion, and disappear again with 
the return of fine weather. They are the bats and owls of the world, 
who come out fluttering and whooping whenever a cloud darkens the 
political horizon, and prospects in any direction are especially gloomy. 
They are no doubt very pious, good people, but they will remember 
that those who differ from them are possessors of equal advantages 
with themselves. It would be a curious work to construct a compara- 
tive table of millenarian theories, from the writer of the epistle of 
Barnabas down to the most recent. Or if this task should be too great 
for any one person, possibly we might get such a synopsis of the shades of 
millenarian views advocated from the beginning of this century. “The 
variations of millenarianism ’”’ might be a suitable title, and possibly 
even the parties most conversant with such things would be startled at 
their number and extent. We shall not now discuss Mr. Desprez’s 
theory, as we think that will be done in our next number, but we 
earnestly recommend this well-written volume, if for no other purpose, 


yet to shew how utterly Dr. Cumming and his congeners have been 
put to the rout. 


Bibliotheca Orientalis. Manuel de Bibliographie Orientale. Par J. M. 
ZENKER. 8vo. Vol. II. Leipsic: Engelmann. 1861. 


Dr. Zenker published his first volume a few years since, and some of 
our readers will remember that for Arabic, Persian, and Turkish it 
was especially commended. This second volume contains (1) A Sup- 
plement to Vol. 1; (2) The Literature of the Christian East; (3) Li- 
terature of India; (4) Literature of the Parsees; (5) Literature of 
Indo-China and Malasia; (6) Literature of China; (7) Literature of 
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Japan; (8) Mandchu, Mongolian, and Tibetan Literature; (9) Tables 
of authors, oriental titles, and editors. Our readers will perceive that 
this work covers an immense surface, and that when complete it will 
be of very great value indeed. A third volume, preparing for the 
press, is to contain works relative to the history, geography, philo- 
sophy, ete., of the East. If a fourth volume is added, it will contain 
a list of extracts and translations of oriental works. To ourselves, the 
most direct and positive value of the volume before us lies in the 
division marked No. 2 in the preceding summary. It contains seven 
lists of works, of which the first contains bibliography and literary 
history, and the remainder comprise lexicons, grammars, chrestoma- 
thies, Biblical versions, literary and miscellaneous. We refer to the 
fifth of these, and find lists of polyglott versions, and of versions in 
Syriac, Samaritan, Ethiopic, Ambaric, Coptic, Armenian, and Georgic. 
If it is true, and it is true, that these lists do not contain all the printed 
editions, they nevertheless include by far the greater number, and will 
be of great service to all who have occasion to seek for such informa- 
tion. We have therefore much pleasure in calling attention to this 
valuable publication, which must have cost the editor an enormous 
amount of labour and research. 





Jewish School and Family Bible. Vol. IV., containing the Hagio- 
graphy. Newly translated under the supervision of the Rev. the 
Chief Rabbi of the united congregations of the British Empire. 
By Dr. A. Beniscu. a.m. 5621—1861. 8vo. London: Long- 
mans, 


WE are glad to record the completion of this excellent work, which the 
translator informs us has occupied him twelve years. We have care- 
fully examined many parts of it, and it is due to Dr. Benisch to say 
that he has performed his task in a thoroughly scholarlike manner. 
The principles upon which he has proceeded appear to be sound, and it 
is impossible to deny that he has carried them out with great fairness 
and honesty. His aim was avowedly to execute ‘a translation of the 
Word of God, free from all un-Jewish preconception.” This circum- 
stance has perhaps modified his views occasionally, but it has not at all 
interfered with the general character of the work, which rests through- 
out on the basis of our Authorized Version, of which the phraseology 
has been extensively adopted. We shall return more fully to this im- 
ortant work. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





Biblical Manuscripts.—The library of Sion College, London, contains 
four Greek manuscripts, but we are not aware whether they have been 
collated. In case they have not, it may be as well to say what they are, 
as this notice may attract attention to them. The manuscripts are of a 
quarto size, and may be thus described. 

1. The four Gospels, containing an inscription, ‘ Quatuor Evangelia, 
mutila, maculata, Cod. Sec xiv. ;” to which some one has added in pencil, 
“G. Woide,” probably because he wrote the inscription, A list of con- 
tents is given, from which it appears that the MS. contains “ Matt. x. 18 
—fin.; Mark i. 15—fin.; Luc. i. 15—fin.; John i. 19—ix. 4.” An- 
other note says it was given by Mr. Edward’ Payne, whose autograph 
appears on the first page. The MS. is written in a beautiful cursive cha- 
racter, with outstanding capitals as in Codex A. and others, indicating that 
it was most likely copied from an ancient uncial. This is the more pro- 
bable, as these capitals do not always begin a word ; thus— 


. + « TOUTOU ToU ‘yeynua 
Tos Tns amedov, 


It is also to be noted that the smaller sections are without the subscribed 
references to the harmony; in other words, we have the Ammonian sec- 
tions, and not the Eusebian canons. Some of the headings are written 
in red, and the capitals are splendidly gilt. Unfortunately the MS. has 
been irreparably injured, so that the upper part of almost every leaf is 
illegible. The beauty of its handwriting and other circumstances, lead to 
the suspicion that it is older than Woide supposed. 

2. An Evangelistarium, cursive characters, double columns, not so 
elegantly written as No. 1. A leaf is supplied in paper. It is called a 
MS. of the eleventh century, and is not perfect. 

3. An Evangelistarium, in several respects resembling No. 2, cursive 
characters, double columns, with outstanding capitals like those in No. 1, 
but in red ink. It is imperfect at the end, and a former possessor has 
inserted in the margins references to the places from which the texts are 
taken. The accents have been supplied in red ink. 

4. An Evangelistarium, apparently two volumes in one, called a MS. 
of the eleventh century, contains some portions supplied by another hand. 
It has the accents and outstanding capitals in red ink. The characters 
are larger than in No. 3. Two columns to a page. 

We have not minutely examined these manuscripts, but we shall be 
glad if any of our correspondents can tell us if they have been collated, 
more especially No. 1. 


Diversity of Languages, and the Antiquity of Man.—At the meeting of 
the British Association, in Manchester, Mr. J. Craufurd read a paper on 
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“The Antiquity of Man from the evidence of Language.” Upon this 
paper, Evangelical Christendom has some remarks from which we borrow 
the following,— 

Mr. Craufurd pointed to the formation of language as one of the 
wany facts which attested the high antiquity of man. Language, he said, 
was not innate, but adventitious—a mere acquirement, having its origin 
in the superiority of the human understanding, The prodigious number 
of languages was given as a proof that language was not innate, and their 
extraordinary differences were strongly insisted upon. With regard to 
language not being innate, that is not the question, for we all know 
perfectly well that a child brought up apart from other human beings 
would be a savage, and would have no perfect language. The question is, 
how long the race of men remained without language, and whence they 
obtained it? Plain Christians are satisfied with the Bible narrative, 
which records the fact that the first man was endowed, not only with 
intellect, but with the use of speech. Our philosophers, however, shut up 
the Bible, and try to discover the history of language in its present forms 
and modern changes. The phenomena have convinced some of them that 
“the first rudiments of language must have consistsd of a few articulate 
sounds, in the attempts made by the speechless, but social savages, to 
make their wants and wishes known to each other; and from those first 
efforts, to the times in which language had attained the completeness 
which they found it to have reached among the rudest tribes ever known 
to us, countless ages must be presumed to have elapsed.’” What shall we 
say to this? Here is a gentleman who says countless ages MUST be pre- 
sumed to have elapsed from the first introduction of language to its 
appearance in the rudest forms we know! All this is mere assertion, and 
does not weigh a feather; would, indeed, not be worth notice if it had not 
been propounded at Manchester the other day. We have written docu- 
ments which we know were composed not less than 3,300 years ago, and 
as they represent not one of the rudest, but one of the most artificial 
forms of language, it is impossible to imagine how far back Mr. Craufurd 
would go to look for its first rudiments. The truth is, however, that he 
is no philologist, whatever he may think, and is in error on his funda- 
mental theory. He looks upon language as a tree which springs from a 
small seed and gradually grows and extends, and becomes remarkable for 
symmetry and beauty, Facts are against this. Languages appear pri- 
marily not to have grown like a tree, but to have been cast like a statue. 
Of all languages hich can be called primitive, this seems to have been 
the case. Like Mercury, whom the ancients fable to have sprung into 
the world full-grown, and fully armed, so language. It is impossible, of 
course, to say what language was spoken before the flood of Noah; some 
say Hebrew, but in truth no one knows. To appeal to the names of the 
antediluvians as Hebrew proves nothing, because they may be all trans- 
lations. Our only safe starting-point for the history of languages is the 
plain of Shinar, just as our only safe starting-point for their origin is the 
garden of Eden. From Eden a voice comes which tells us that when God 
made man, he made him able to hold converse with his Maker; but Mr. 
Craufurd’s school want us to believe that man existed for ‘countless 
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ages” before he could use his “ tongue, the glory of his frame,” in prayer 
and praise to God! We stand aghast at such profane trifling—science 
we will not call it. Again, a voice comes to us from Shinar, and tells us 
that, by an act of special intervention, God introduced diversities of 
speech. But the new philologist tells us that these diversities “imply a 
separate and distinct creation for each tongue.” Now, which shall we 
listen to, the book or the man of science? They both profess to account 
for the origin and diversities of human speech; only the book was writ- 
ten 3,300 years ago, and the man of science lives now. The one was 
much nearer the events it records, the other believes that he has still 
greater advantages. Well, then, we abide by the book, and we will men- 
tion a reason or two why we do so: 1. As to the origin of language; it 
gives a far more rational account of the fact than is supplied by the theory 
of growth. 2. As to the diversities of language; it will be seen in 
Genesis that these were at first, probably, but few, and that they are 
accounted for by an adequate cause. All who believe in a personal God, 
as the ruler and director of the world, must believe in the possibility of a 
miracle ; and all such must believe that the confusion, or rather the mul- 
tiplication of languages, could have originated as reported by Moses. 
We do not mean that no languages have been formed since, but what we 
mean is, that they have been mainly fashioned out of existing materials, 
and have been more the modifications of language than positive additions 
to it. Take the English of the present day as an example, and after 
careful analysis you will scarcely find a new word in it. It has borrowed 
from half the languages under heaven, and it has now moulded and 
clothed with a Saxon uniform its noble array of foreign words. But it 
has created almost nothing. It has destroyed more than it has created. 
This destruction has been threefold at least—of grammatical inflexions, 
which become fewer and simpler ; of words which have fallen out of use; 
and of idioms or peculiar combinations. The materials out of which our 
most admirable language is formed, are known to be older than the 
language itself. We can anatomize it, and refer its elements to their 
sources, just as an architect can say from what quarries the various mar- 
bles of a splendid palace have been brought. The same process is appli- 
cable to many other languages, to such an extent, that the best modern 
philologists trace them all to three or four sources. Such a fact is worth 
all the theories in the world, and furnishes a striking corroboration of the 
Biblical narrative. It is moreover, an incontrovertible proof of what we 
say, that languages are made, and do not grow. 

With regard to the parent stocks from which derived languages have 
come, we said that they were cast like a statue, and did not grow like a 
tree. We cannot illustrate this at length, but we may mention a fact or 
two. One great fact is, that the most ancient languages are highly arti- 
ficial and complicated ; another is, that those very languages in course of 
time became more simple. The Hebrew is very ancient, but in the pro- 
gress of ages it lost some of its finer and more delicate features. The 
Sanscrit is more artificial and minute in its details than its modern 
descendants. The Greek underwent a similar change, as it is shewn by 
its contractions, and the rejection of old forms. The English is less fur- 
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nished with grammatical inflexions than was either Norman French, or 
Anglo-Saxon. All the languages which come from the Latin abound in 
changes by which facility of utterance is purchased at the expense of old 
forms. Even the Latin itself, in its classical purity, is known to have 
undergone a like modification. In every case, the nearer we come to the 
source, the more perfect and minute is the organization. It will be seen 
at a glance how utterly this is opposed to the theory of growth and deve- 
lopment, from the rude utterances of men but little better than brutes, to the 
elaborate systems and perfect structure of Sanscrit, Hebrew, or Greek. 
Equally plain it is, that facts rightly viewed are in harmony with the 
Bible, which represents languages as originally given by the will and act 
of God. We cannot stop to explain the bearing of all this upon the unity 
of the human race, and its common origin, as set forth in that same 
marvellous book. 

Mr. Craufurd had it not all his own way. Mr. Gresswell placed the 
matter in its true light when he affirmed that, “instead of advancing, 
language had changed in the way of degradation.” Dr. Hincks also 
pointed out the fact that all our inquiries tend to confirm the idea that 
the different Janguages had a common origin. Other speakers made 
additional remarks, and we hope proved that the views of Mr. Craufurd 
are untenable. 


Syro-Egyptian Society, March 12th, 1861.—The Rev. B. H. Cowper 
read a Memoir on the goddess Nanzea (otherwise called Anais and Tanais) 
in the second book of Maccabees, one of the least known divinities wor- 
shipped in Asia. 

After quoting the account given in 1 Maccabees xiii. of the destruc- 
tion of Antiochus in the temple of Nanza, Mr. Cowper said the temple 
appeared to be at Elymais (1 Macc. vi. 1, 2). In the Syriac version the 
goddess is called Nani; and Bar-Hebreeus says Nani was the Venus of 
the Arabians, who had sixteen names for that goddess. In the Syriac 
apology of Melito of Sardis, of which translations have been printed by 
M. Renan, Mr. Cowper, and Mr. Cureton, in the order named, the same 
name occurs, although they all mistook it. M. Renan read it “ Noe,” 
Mr. Cureton “ Nuh,” and Mr. Cowper, following the vowels, “ Hai.” 
The passage should be really, ‘‘ The Elamites worship Nani, daughter of 
the king of Elam. When his enemies took her captive, her father made 
to her an image and a temple in Shushan the palace, which is in Elam.” 

“Nanea,” Mr. Cowper then went on to say, is several times mentioned 
by Strabo, under the name of Anais. Thus (512) he says that the Per- 
sians erected a temple to the goddess Anais, to Omanes, and to Anadates 
at Zela, in Pontus. Again (532), that the Medes, and especially the 
Armenians, observed licentious rites in honour of Anais. Elsewhere 
(559) he speaks of Zela, near the mound of Semiramis, with a temple of 
Anais, whom the Armenians also worship. He also says (733) that in 
Cappadocia the Magi performed a religious service in the temple of Anais 
and Omanes, by chanting for about an hour before the perpetual fire. 
And once more (738), that there was a temple to Anais and Sadrakai near 
Arbela. 
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Plutarch, also, in the life of Artaxerxes, relates the consecration of 
Aspasia as a priestess of Artemis at Ecbatana, adding that Artemis, or 
Diana, was called Anais, and that Aspasia was doomed to a life of vir- 
ginity. The worship of Anais is mentioned by Agathias (book ii.), and 
by Pausanias in his Laconics, where he tells us she was worshipped in 
Lydia (?). Pliny also speaks of a temple of Anais, which was destroyed 
in the Parthien wars of Antony. He does not say where the temple was, 
but from his allusions to the Anaitic lake, and a province of the same name 
on the upper Euphrates in Armenia, it was probably there. (Comp. book 
v. 24; xvi. 36; and xxxiii. 4.) 

With regard to Tanais, I only find this name in Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who, in his Protreptic, says that Artaxerxes first set up statues to the 
Venus Tanais at Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana, and introduced her wor- 
ship in Persia and Bactria, at Damascus and Sardis. The statement of 
Plutarch leaves little doubt that Anais and Tanais are the same. Probably 
also Neenia whom Arnobius (iv. 7) calls the protector of persons about to 
die, was the same. It is also very likely that Mannia, mentioned by 
Augustine (De civ. Dei, iv. 7) was the same deity. My conjecture is con- 
firmed by a passage in Dio Cassius (lib. 36), where the movements of 
Pompey and of Mithridates in Armenia are described. There we read of 
Manaitis, a district of Armenia, consecrated to a certain god of that name. 
The god of that name would be Manais. That the word Theos (God) is 
used need excite no surprise, since it often meant simply divinity or deity, 
as in Lucian’s well-known treatise on the Syrian God, who was a goddess, 
Dio further on speaks of the region Tanaitis, which may be the same as 
Manaitis and Anaitis. 

From the description of the worship of Mylitta, given by Herodotus 
(i. 199) it is almost certain that she also was the same as Anais or Nanea. 
Elsewhere (i. 131) he gives us the important information that the Assy- 
rians called Venus Mylitta, the Arabs Alitta, and the Persians Mitra, 
Now Mithras, or Methres, was Helios, or the Sun, and this confirms the 
view of some, that Mitra, Anais, or Naneea, was the Moon or Diana. 
Whether such names as Mithridates and Mitrobates have anything to do 
with it is only probable. 

In the new publication of M. Joachim Menant on Assyrian proper 
names, there are some which seem to belong to this divinity ; and others 
which appear to belong to the male counterpart, who may have been 
Omanes, etc., as Nana was Anait, etc. 

We have evidence that about a.p. 100, this goddess was worshipped 
as Nanewa. A coin of Kaderkes bears a figure of Nanza, with the name 
in Greek letters. It was discovered by General Court, at Manikyala, in 
Lahore, along with another, having upon it the figure of the sun, and the 
word Helios. Helios has about his head a circle with rays, and Nana a 
plain crescent, again supporting the opinion that the moon was intended. 
It is supposed that Omanes, so often associated with Anais, was the 
sun-God. 

The figure is a female, with an abundant head of hair, fastened at 
the back of the neck by two bands, which are allowed to fall like ribbons 
over the shoulders. Crossing the neck is a large crescent, nearly encir- 
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cling the head, and the points meeting above. The arms and bust are 
dressed in a closely fitted garment, and the remainder of the person is 
draped in a long, loose robe, reaching to the feet, which appear. In the 
right hand she holds a forked sceptre, and before her stands a figure, 
which Dr. Moore calls a monogram, containing the name of Godama, but 
which is certainly no such thing. It is a species of fire altar, with a tur- 
reted top and feet (of which two are represented) curving inwards. And 
let me here remark, that this very object reminds us forcibly of others 
found in Assyria, and known to have some connexion with the worship of 
Venus (see ¢.g., Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, ii., 467). 

It would, Mr. Cowper remarked, have carried him too far to consider 
the relations of Naneea with Astarte or Ashtaroth, and Baltis, the female 
(Baal or) Bel. 

This is all the information I have been able to obtain on the subject. 
The rabbins give a word Nani, which they say is Persian, and means 
father. If so, Naneea may also be Persian, and may signify mother; in 
which case it would at once be identified with Mitra and Mylitta, which 
are known to have the same meaning. However, I leave this inquiry to 
others, simply observing that this view of the matter is in favour of those 
who take Anais or Nanzea to be Venus. 

The facts which have been adduced prove that the worship of this 
goddess extended from Lydia to Lahore, and from the Black Sea to the 
Persian Gulf. Possibly some light will be derived from the Assyriau 
inscriptions, and in all probability the small figures of the Assyrian 
Venus, as they are called, may represent Nanea. 

I will not attempt to reconcile the claims of Diana and of Venus, be- 
cause it is well known that on such matters ancient practice aad ancient 
opinion are very uncertain and contradictory. 

I think, however, I have quoted enough to shew that Anais was the 
same as Nanea, and that therefore Nanzea is a legitimate form of the 
word, and not corrupt, as Bochart and others have conjectured. 

The recent opinion of Dr. Moore (Lost Tribes, p. 294-5) that Nanza 
is Hebrew for Nanajah, “ the offspring of God,” and a name of Godama, 
is equally inconsistent with Hebrew, and with the fact that Nanzea was 
not a god, but a goddess.” 








* Dionys. Periegesis, 750, says the Sace bowmen, live upon the Jaxartes, east of 
the Caspian. 

Ibid., 660, Tanais, a river, falls into Meotis, north of Euxine, and regarded as 
the boundary of Europe and Asia (Jéid., 14). 

Selden says, Anais or Anaitis was called Zares or Zaretis. 

Strabo says that Cyrus instituted once a year the festival ra caxa:a, or the Sacean 
days, which, according to Athenzus, after Berosus, were celebrated for five days in 
Lois, 16—20 (August), and resembled the Saturnalia for license and misrule. A lord 
of misrule was appointed, urder the name of “ Zoganes ”” (Chal. Segan, a prefect), and 
the common opinion seems to have been that the ceremonial originated in a victory 
over the Sace by Croesus of Lydia (Cir. 550 B.c.). 

See Prinsep’s Indian Antig., by Thomas, vol., i., 131—133. 

Mr. Masson says there are numerous shrines throughout that country, known to 
the Mahomedans as the Ziarats of Bili Nani. The Hindhus also resort to these, 
claiming the lady as one of the numerous forms of the goddess Parvati. 
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Mr. Bonomi exhibited the drawing of an Egyptian tablet, on which a 
goddess was represented, with the name of Anta or Anais. 

Mr. Ainsworth communicated a note upon the identification of the 
ruins called Masjidi Sulaiman Kutchuk, or “ Little Mosque of Solomon,” 
on the Plain of Baitawand, in Luristan, with the temple of Naneea, where 
Antiochus the Great lost his life, and of the ruin known as Masjidi Sulai- 
man Buzurk, or the ‘“ Greater Mosque of Solomon,” on the Karun or 
Euleus, and close by ancient Shushan or Elymais, with the temple sought 
to be spoiled by Antiochus Epiphanes, and which was also the Templum 
Diane of Pliny. Tabae, whither Antiochus retreated, being also the 
modern Tab, according to Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

Mr. Ainsworth believed with Calmet, that the Persepolis alluded to in 
2 Mace. ix. 2, was Shushan or Elymais, and the Ecbatana alluded to in 
ix. 3, a treasure city or stronghold in Elymais; almost every region 
having its own, as the Babylonian Ecbatana (Kirkuk); the Persian, 
Hamadan; the Assyrian, Amadiyeh; the Median, Tacht-i-Sulaiman ; and 
the Syrian, at Mount Carmel. 

The temple of Diana, plundered by Mithridates, and called by Strabo, 
Azara, from Azar-gah, “a fire-temple,” was probably at Manjanik, in the 
same neighbourhood, where is a great Babylonian mound, with traditions 
of Nimrod and Abraham, and Seleucia, on the Hedyphon or Hedypnus, 
was also the same city on what is now called the Ab-i-Zard. 

Mr. Ainsworth next alluded to Gregory the Illuminator having 
founded the Armenian Patriarchal Church of Etchmiadzin, upon the site 
of a temple of Artemid or Anahid ; and to the existence of fragments of 
two statues, with an inscription, at the church of Taman, in the straits of 
Kertch, or the Cimmerian Bosporus, which statues the inscription records 
to have been raised by Komosange, wife of Pairisades I. (of the Pha- 
nagorian dynasty) to Anerghe or Anahid, and to Astara or Ashteroth. 
This Anerghe, according to some distinguished archeologists, as M. 
Quatremére, Ritter, and De Montpereux, was also the personification of 
“Sacred Fire,” Ner or Nur, being the Cuthean root among the Medes 
and Persians for “ fire.” 


The Codex Sinaiticus of St. Petersburg.—The following circular has 
been issued by the Publishers of this Journal:—It is well known that it 
was the intention of the Russian Government to print, for presentation to 
the Crowned Heads of Europe, a splendid edition of the Codex Sinaiticus, 
recently brought from the East by Professor Tischendorf, and now de- 
posited in the Imperial Library of Petersburg. It has been determined 
that this edition shall consist of four folio volumes, somewhat resembling 





Col. Wilford, see Asiat. Res., vol. iii., p. 297 and 434. 

Cf. Persian Anahid. Hindhus, even in modern time, pay their devotions at the 
temple of Anais, with its burning spring (naptha), near Kerkuk, east of the Tigris. 

The supposed Babylonian Ecbatana. 

M. Guigniaut, Religions de ?’ Antiquité du Creuzer, vol. ii., 731. 

Nanaia also occurs in form Nanao, and Sanscrit 4nayasa-devi. 

The corresponding coin has upon it a male figure, with varying inscriptions, 
Mithra, etc. 
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in form and type Baber’s Edition of Codex A. printed for the trustees of 
the British Museum, and shall in every respect be a magnificent specimen 
of typography. The discoverer and editor, Dr. Tischendorf, will receive 
by way of honorarium a small number of copies of this edition, of which 
it is his intention to dispose of ten copies, and these will be the only 
copies that can ever be purchased. Being by him informed of this cir- 
cumstance, we have secured these copies for this country, and herewith 
offer them for sale on the following conditions :—The price for each copy 
has been by the editor limited to £25, and in accordance with an agree- 
ment with the Imperial Government, he is prohibited from making any 
public announcement or in any manner publishing the same. The copies 
can only be offered privately and to subscribers. The printing will be 
completed in August, 1862, when it will be presented to the Emperor on the 
occasion of the Russian Jubilee, and in September, 1862, the copies will 
be delivered to our subscribers. 


Ancient Biblical MS.—Messrs. Triibner and Co. announce for publi- 
cation, in large folio, the fac-similes of certain portions of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew and of the Epistles of SS. James and Jude, written on 
papyrus in the first century, and preserved in the Egyptian Museum of 
Joseph Mayer, Esq., Liverpool, with a portrait of St. Matthew, from a 
fresco painting at Mount Athos. It will be edited and illustrated with 
notes and historical and literary prolegomena, in English, containing con- 
firmatory fac-similes of the same portions of Holy Scripture from papyra 
and parchment MSS. in the monasteries of Mount Athos, of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai, of St. Sabba in Palestine, and other sources, by the dis- 
coverer, Dr. C. Simonides. [A Biblical MS. of the first century would 
be something wonderful, and we do not expect to live to see one.] 


Isaiah's Prophetic mention of the name of Cyrus.—Isaiah, who expressly 
mentions Cyrus by name, nowhere calls him a Persian; indeed he does 
not once introduce the word “ Persian” into his predictions. It is true 
that formerly it was the general opinion of commentators that Elam was 
the appellation given to Persia in the Hebrew scriptures until the time of 
Daniel. Accordingly, when the Hebrew seer said—Go up, O Elam; 
besiege, O Media” (Isa. xxi. 2)—they understood him as saying, ‘Go up, O 
Persia, besiege,” etc. But the disciphering of the Assyrian cuneiform in- 
scriptions by Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks has proved this notion to be 
altogether erroneous. Elam was a separate nation, as distinct from Persia 
as from Media or Armenia. Hence it is plain, that Persia is not even 
once mentioned by name, either by Isaiah or Jeremiah. Perhaps Mr. 
Jowett may think that as Isaiah is the only one of the two who names 
Cyrus, it may probably be inferred that he is therefore to be regarded as 
having written after Jeremiah. 

Yet is it not very strange and unaccountable, the reader may ask, 
that these two Hebrew prophets should so thoroughly have ignored the 
Persian name? What should we have thought if Herodotus had done so? 
We may reply, that it is only doing bare justice to Isaiah and Jeremiah to 
believe, that if they, like Herodotus, had been merely historians for the 
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past, they would have been as little likely as the venerable father of history 
himself, to have been guilty of such an extraordinary omission. And 
were we for a moment to suppose that the prophetic announcements of 
these two seers were really forged after the fall of Babylon, their ignoring 
the existence of the Persian name would be altogether inexplicable. 

Perhaps the following observations by the pious and able Auberlen, in 
his work upon Daniel in the Apocalypse, may assist us in the difficulty :— 

‘¢It is worthy of remark, that we do not find Syria and the individual kingdoms 
mentioned by name (in Daniel) any more than Rome. 4s yet these kingdoms lay quite 
BEYOND THE HISTORICAL HORIZON OF DANIEL; the angel, therefore, could not desig- 
nate them by their names. Rome was separated from Daniel by space (its site was far 
distant towards the western coast of Italy); an independent Syrian kingdom, by time, 
(Seleucus did not become an independent sovereign until some two centuries and a 
half after Daniel). Syria, already conquered by the Assyrians, belonged afterwards 
as a province to the kingdoms of Babylon, Persia, and Greece successively, and was a 
very unimportant country in the time of Daniel. The angel designated the Syrian 
kings by the general appellation of the kings of the north. If the book of Daniel had 
been written so late as the time of the Maccabees, it would be difficult to assign a 
reason why Syria is not mentioned by name as well as Greece (Javan); nay, it might 
be expected that Syria should be mentioned even though Greece was not. This cir- 
cumstance must be regarded as one of those minute and fine features which, because 
of their very insignificance and secondary position, are, to the unprejudiced student, 
the most eloquent? witness for the antiquity and authenticity of a book.”—Auberlen’s 
Daniel, p. 59. 

Now the Persians entered the domain of history with their illustrious 
leader Cyrus; nor is there any reason for supposing that their name had 
previously been heard at Babylon or Jerusalem. Herodotus does not 
bring them before us as a nation, until he has to record the career of 
Cyrus, though he had before spoken of them as one of the barbarous tribes 
subdued by the Median Phraortes, the father of Cyaxares. In fact, if we 
follow the chronology of Herodotus, we shall conclude that Persia con- 
tinued to be a comparatively obscure province of Media, until circa B.c, 
560. Hence, even so late as circa 595 B.c., when Jeremiah foretold the 
doom of Babylon, the Persian name was still below the historical horizon 
of the prophet, and remained as strange and unfamiliar to the Jewish ear, 
as it had been more than two centuries before, in the days of Isaiah. The 
name of Cyrus was revealed to the latter through the divine prescience of 
Him who knows the end from the beginning, and Jeremiah was sub- 
sequently moved by the spirit of prophecy to speak of the advance against 
the guilty city of the Medes, with their confederates of Ararat, Minni, and 
Aschenaz (Jer. li. 27); but the curtain of the future was not yet so far 
drawn aside as to reveal the name of the Persian nation. 

When did the Persian name first appear in the Hebrew Scriptures? 
In the interpretation (Dan. viii. 20) given by the heavenly messenger to 
Daniel of the vision of the ram and the he-goat ; whence we may not un- 
reasonably conclude that the Persians had only recently conquered Astyages 
and the Medes, when they thus first appeared above the political and his- 
torical horizon in the Jewish Scriptures. It is very plain, from the contents 
of the chapter in question, that neither Elam nor Babylon had yet come 





’ Auberlen’s test would seem to be especially applicable in examining the claims 
of prophetic documents to be received as such. 
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under the Persian supremacy. It was, however, necessary that Elam 
should be separated from Chaldea, and become confederate with Cyrus 
and his Medes and Persians, before the fall of Belshazzar, in order that 
the Elamites might form a part of the besieging host, according to the 
prophetic injunction—“Go up, O Elam (against Babylon); besiege, O 
Media.” 

Now when we consider the striking omission of all mention of the 
Persian name in the professedly prophetic books of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
and notice the familiar mention of that name in the historical records of 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, it seems rather impossible than 
improbable that any forger of imaginary predictions of the fall of Babylon 
(whether subtle or unskilful) should, while speaking of Medes and Elam- 
ites, of the men of Ararat and Minni, neglect to assign, in the most express 
terms, a prominent position among the invading nations to the Persians. 
Grant that Isaiah and Jeremiah were really what they professed to be, 
and what Jews and Christians have alike believed them to be,—prophets 
inspired by the Most High God, who knoweth the end from the beginning, 
—and who, under such inspiration, delivered genuine prophetic documents 
in the Hebrew language to the Jewish nation; and that which is otherwise 
perplexing and unaccountable, becomes at once comparatively simple and 
clear.— Christian Observer. 


The Book of Kells.—In his report of the visit of Her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort to Ireland, the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
says, (Aug. 24, 1861) :—‘“I presume there are very few of your readers 
that have not heard of the magnificence of the College Library in Dublin. 
The noble room (along the sides of which, in compartments, the book- 
shelves are ranged) is about three hundred feet long, the fittings through- 
out of oak, which has now become blackened with age. Last year a very 
important improvement was made in the construction of a new roof, 
which was formerly flat, but has now been considerably heightened by 
the substitution of an arched roof, entirely panelled with wood, which is 
very striking and unusual in appearance, while it gives great loftiness to 
the library, and at the same time has admitted of a new series of shelves 
being constructed along a gallery, by which means the accommodation 
for books has been doubled. When the Queen first visited Ireland, in 
1849, she spent a considerable time in this library. The treasures of 
the College are well known in the literary world, and therefore it is un- 
necessary to allude to the priceless MSS. which are committed to the 
guardianship of Dr. Todd. Of one book I may speak, both on account 
of its great antiquity and value, and also because upon a fly-leaf spe- 
cially introduced, facing the title-page, it now bears the signatures :— 

“Victoria R., August 7, 1849. 
Albert, August 7, 1849.’ 

“The Prince Consort had yesterday another opportunity of renewing 
his acquaintance with this volume. It is known as the Book of Kells, 
and is a MS. of the Four Gospels, which anciently belonged to the 
Columban Monastery of Kells, in the county of Meath. It was written 
in the sixth century, and, therefore, is now 1,200 years old. Like St. 
VOL. X1V.— NO. XXVII. R 
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Chad’s Gospels preserved at Lichfield Cathedral, so the Book of Kells ig 
transcribed in large characters, that for beauty and sharpness of finish 
would rival the most perfect specimens of printing. No MSS. in their 
lettering can exceed the elaborate and artistic finish of the Book of Kells, 
which has this superiority over the Lichfield treasure, that while the letter 
ing is similar, the Dublin volume is far more illuminated and ornamented, 
Its history is somewhat singular. It is alluded to in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and was in ancient times preserved in a massive silver case. The 
book was stolen for the sake of the case, and the metal being secured, the 
precious, but unvalued work, was thrown away into an Irish bog, where 
it was discovered. When the days came when the Iconoclasts despoiled 
and destroyed so many of the treasures of the churches, it is supposed 
that Archbishop Usher, well acquainted with the value of this book, took 
measures to become possessed of it, and added it to his library. During 
the Commonwealth the library was seized as belonging to a man un- 
possessed of that Puritanical inflatus which expressed the convictions of 
the heart through the snuffle of the nose. At the Restoration the library 
was at the disposal of Charles II., and he conceived it could have no 
better resting-place than in the University of Dublin. It was presented 
by the King, and in this manner the Book of Kells having escaped de- 
struction at the hands of robbers at one time, and Puritans at another, 
now reposes safely on the shelves of the Great Library of Trinity College, 
and bears on its first page the autograph of Her Majesty.”’¢ 


The Falashas or Jews of Abyssinia.—Under this title the San Fran 
cisco Gleaner had the following article, which, we believe, was copied 
from Bishop Gobat’s work on Abyssinia. Let it be borne in mind that 
all the recent information on the Falashas which we possess proceeds 
from missionaries full of prejudices against Jews. Their communications, 
therefore, must be received with due caution. ‘Besides the two prin- 
cipal sects of which I have spoken, there is also a small body of Falashas 
or Jews. Very little, however, is known of them. They live in a manner 
so retired, and have so little intercourse with those who profess Chris- 
tianity, that neither their religious dogmas nor their social customs are 
well understood by the latter. They occupy but a small portion of the 
Abyssinian territory, residing chiefly in the neighbourhood of Gondar and 
Shelgo, and in a narrow district to the north-west of Lake Tsama. 1 
have made efforts to gain information of their condition and character, 
but with little success ; having learned decidedly but one thing, and that 
is, that as a race, they are far more ignorant and besotted than the gene- 
rality of Christians in the country. Whenever I have proposed to them 
any questions concerning their history, present condition, or doctrinal 
belief, they have invariably referred me to their learned men. They know 
not to what tribe they belong, and have no correct idea of the time when 





¢ The writer ought not to accuse the Puritans of a want of respect for 
Biblical MSS. They gave us our great Polyglott, and many other noble works. 
Their seizure of the College library had nothing to do with “snuffles at the 
nose,” and it does not appear to have resulted in any harm to the books. Let us 
do justice even to the Puritans. 
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their fathers first settled in Abyssinia. Some suppose that they emi- 
grated hither with Memlee, the son of Solomon, and the Queen of Sheba; 
others maintain that they were not established in the country until after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. The truth is, the whole 
subject is shrouded in the twilight of antiquity. Scarcely a wandering 
ray illumines the scene, unless the numerous fables or legends concerning 
the Queen of Sheba, which have floated down the current of tradition, 
and which are now eagerly propagated and treasured up, may be supposed 
to shed a feeble light. But even these traditions are too ridiculous to 
secure rational confidence; and although they are received with the same 
deference by the Christian as by the Jew, they are really unworthy of the 
least regard. The Falashas, in general, entertain the superstitions of the 
Christians around them, though such as are slightly tinged and moulded 
by the Jewish religion. They have some lingering notions of the pro- 
mised Messiah; but I could never perceive that the idea awakened in 
their minds any strong or lively interest; and when I have questioned 
them in regard to his coming, they have replied with indifference, that He 
would probably appear in the character of a conqueror by the name of 
Theodorus, whose advent was supposed to be near; and which the Chris- 
tians were not less anticipating than themselves. But when it comes, 
whether he will be a Christian or a Jew, is a point about which the poor 
Falashas have formed no definite opinion, though in regard to the person 
of Jesus Christ, they indulge the same intense hatred which is felt by the 
Jews in every land. 

“In their intercourse among themselves, they use an idiom which is 
equally unlike the Hebrew and Ethiopic ; though most of them, with the 
exception perhaps of a few females, are able to speak the language of 
Ambara with more or less ease and accuracy. I have never been able to 
find but a single book among them, written in their peculiar dialect ; and 
this, as they told me, was a collection of prayers. Their ignorance is 
extreme; but deep and dark as it is, it cannot much surprise us, since 
they have no other books, excepting those written in the Ethiopic lan- 
guage—a language with which they are so little acquainted, that the in- 
formation conveyed by it must remain veiled to their view. I have seen, 
however, a considerable number among them who have acquired a 
tolerable knowledge of the five books of Moses. They read the Psalms, 
together with all those repetitions, ‘In the name of the Father, the Son,’ 
ete., which the Christians have ventured to subjoin to them, as well as 
the songs of Mary and Simeon, which the same hands have added; but 
the Oudasse Meriam of Ephraim they reject. 

“They are much more industrious in their habits than the rest of the 
Abyssinians. They compose the architects of Gondar, and build most of 
the houses in that city. The Christians are never allowed to enter their 
dwellings; and the former, on the other hand, fearing the supernatural 
influences with which they believe the Falashas endowed, have no dispo- 
sition to force an entrance. Indeed, the whole of this peculiar people, as 
well as all workers in iron, and many others, are regarded as bondas or 
sorcerers. A Falasha never re-enters his house after having conversed 
with a Christian, without previously washing his entire body, and changing 
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every article of his clothing. They are also equally scrupulous in 

to cleansing their provisions ; whatever is purchased in the market must be 
washed before using it inthe family. For some reason, their intercourse 
with Mahommedans is much more free and unrestrained than with Chris- 
tians. In general they may be said to be a peaceable people, never bear- 
ing arms either in defensive or offensive war. They are benevolent to the 
poor among themselves, supplying their wants, and rarely suffering them 
to gain their subsistence by begging.” —Jewish Chronicle. 


Tischendorf’s Monumenta Sacra.—Fragmenta Origenianze Octateuchi 
Editionis, cum fragmentis Evangeliorum Grecis Palimpsestis. Ex codice 
Leidensi folioque Petropolitano quarti vel quinti, Guelferbytano codice 
quinti, Sangalensi octavi fere Seeculi. [Fragments of Origen’s Edition 
of the Octateuch, with Greek Palimpsest Fragments of the Gospels. From 
the Leyden Codex and the St. Petersburg Leaf of the Fourth or Fifth 
Century, the Guelferbytan MS. of the Fifth, and the St. Gall MS. of the 
Eighth Century.} By noth. F. C. Tischendorf. Leipsic: Hinrichs, 
1860. Folio. pp. xl, 300.—This splendid volume is the third of the 
**Monumenta Sacra Inedita,” a series of transcripts of most ancient 
manuscripts, upon which the learned editor, Dr. Tischendorf, has lavished 
all the resources of the typographic art. The Greek texts are in uncial 
characters, in imitation of those we find in the most venerabie codices; 
and we believe that, as specimens of printing, they have never been sur- 
passed. The type, the size, and the paper, are such that we could fancy 
we witnessed a resurrection of some of the most beautiful specimens of 
ancient caligraphy. No doubt the venerable fragments invested in this 
sumptuous dress are every way worthy of it; but we always look at them 
with a certain feeling of regret, because they are thus placed beyond the 
means of the great majority of Biblical students. They are books for 
the libraries of princes, nobles, and wealthy corporations, who can pa- 
tronize sacred learning without afflicting their purses. And yet it isa 
marvel how a volume like the one before us can be produced and sold for 
eight and forty shillings—a sum for which it would be impossible to bring 
it out in this country. 

Having said this much of the externals of this beautiful book, we 
may add a few words respecting its contents. It is dedicated to the 
theologians of Leyden, whom the editor compliments by saying that 
during the twenty years he has laboured to reproduce ancient manuscripts 
in their pristine beauty, he has received from them greater encouragement 
than from any except the English. The prolegomena contain a large 
amount of useful matter, and form, as is to be expected, an appropriate 
introduction. The Leyden manuscript, as stated in the title-page, con- 
sists of a large fragment of the Octateuch of Origen; that is to say, of 
the Old Testament in Greek as edited by that eminent father. In this 
volume it occupies two hundred and sixty pages, containing portions of 
the books of Genesis, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, and 
Judges, all which are carefully indicated by the editor, who also describes 
with considerable care and minuteness the original manuscript. This is 
on vellum, for the most part thin, generally legible, and beautifully 
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written, evidently belonging to the palmy days of Christian caligraphy. 
The characters bear a strong resemblance to those of Codex A, but 

haps a still stronger likeness to Codex B, although it is distin- 
guishable from both. There are, of course, no distinctions of words, 
pointing is rare, and contractions are frequent. It should also be noticed 
that there are no large initial letters. Like most ancient MSS., it has 
been subjected to correction. It is Dr. Tischendorf’s opinion that it was 
produced in Egypt in the fourth or fifth century. The text is furnished 
with many of the signs which Origen is known to have introduced for 
critical purposes. Following the general description of the MS. is a more 
specific account of its various portions, which includes all such observa- 
tions upon the text as the editor supposed would be useful. It will not 
be expected that we should go into these details, and we will therefore 
only say of them that they will be found of material assistance in the 
study of the text—as, for example, in reference to the work of the cor- 
rectors, of whom Dr. Tischendorf traces no fewer than seven. Following 
the account of the Leyden MS. comes that of the Guelferbytan, which 
contains certain fragments of the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John, occu- 
pying in the original thirteen leaves, and the same number in Dr. Tischen- 
dorf’s volume. This codex is a palimpsest or rescript, forming part of a 
volume which exhibits upon the surface the Latin text of works by Isi- 
dorus Hispalensis. The precious fragments of two of the gospels thus 
brought to light are minutely described, and a fac-simile of the writing is 
given. We should observe that there are‘fac-similes of each of the manu- 
scripts quoted in this volume. We quite agree with Dr. Tischendorf in 
thinking that the Guelferbytan Codex was not written in Egypt, but in 
the West, and probably in Italy. Our space forbids our going further 
into details regarding this MS., which is supposed to belong to the fifth 
century. The third MS. copied in this volume is that of St. Gall, which 
is also a palimpsest, and consists of only three leaves, containing portions 
of the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke. It appears to have been 
written in the eighth or ninth century. Of the single leaf from St. 
Petersburg, containing an extract from the Book of Judges, nothing need 
be said, as it formed a part of the one at Leyden. The manuscripts in 
the volume before us have been long known. Of the one at Leyden, there 
are twenty-two additional leaves still at Paris, which Dr. Tischendorf in- 
tends to insert in the fifth volume of his Monumenta Sacra. The 
Guelferbytan fragments were discovered a century ago by Knittel, but 
were imperfectly read with the means at his disposal. These fragments 
belong to two MSS. known as P. and Q., the latter of which is here 
printed, and the former is reserved for the fifth volume. The St. Gall 
fragments are known as W°; they are not really palimpsest, but erased, 
as it would seem, for use by a bookbinder. Such are the curious and 
venerable relics which the new volume of the Monumenta contains.— 
Clerical Journal. 


Contentions at Bethlehem.—A correspondent of the Daily News, writ- 
ing from Jerusalem in June, says, that troops had been recently dis- 
patched by the Pasha to the town of Bethlehem. On their arrival they 
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found the streets quiet enough, but the sanctuaries of the church in most 
unholy disorder. The pavements were stained with the blood of the monks, 
from the injuries which they had inflicted upon each other. The wounded 
had been removed to the Latin and Armenian convents, but in the mean- 
time there were the lamps smashed to atoms, artificial flowers and 
pictures of saints torn and defiled with oil, and the fragments scattered 
about. 

The events had been as follows :—There are two ways of communica- 
tion between the Latin chapel and the crypt of the Manger, which, as all 
travellers who have been here and may read this know, is situated beneath 
the altar of the Gieek church. One of these two ways is underground, 
cut in the rock from the Latin chapel; the other is from a cloister of the 
Latin convent, by a door which opens into the Armenian chapel, which is 
alongside of the Greek, but on a somewhat lower level. Crossing over 
this Armenian pavement one descends by a few steps to the Manger. 
The object of the Armenians has always been to stop up this passage. 
They even got a firman a generation ago for this purpose. Since then 
the Latins got another firman in their favour, and so the door was opened 
again, and every day the Franciscans make a solemn procession over the 
floor of the Armenian church, lifting up their hymns in triumph. Now, 
the Armenians, at least the clergy, are proverbially not a bright set of 
people: but by dint of laying their heavy heads together they concocted 
a notable scheme—namely, to spread some of the matting of the country 
in front of their altar; then after a time they increased its size. This 
being undoubtedly their own property, and the firman giving the Latins 
no right to walk over matting, they went on increasing its size till almost 
the whole floor was covered, and the Latins could only walk in single 
file. This went on till Spanish and Italian blood could bear it no longer. 
The Franciscans set to work, and cut off several yards of the Armenian 
matting, and then stalked triumphantly over the unmatted part of the 
floor: but they had reckoned all on one side of the question. The Arme- 
nians had for some days kept a number of cudgels in a cupboard near 
their altar, and had brought a reinforcement of monks from Jerusalem. 
As~the Latins marched on, the alarm cry was raised, the cudgels were 
out, the latter got similar instruments as quick as they could; and then 
bow can you expect me to speak with anything like reverence about monks 
on each side falling, and bleeding, and screaming? The Mahommedan 
Kawass of the Armenian convent appeared, but down went he with several 
of his clergy, before the redoubtable arm of Father Emanuel, the Latin 
curate, noted for exploits with his sword-stick last January twelvemonth, 
in the matter of sweeping the pavement outside the great iron door of 
the convent. An equal hero was a Spanish dragoman in attendance upon 
a Spanish colonel, when the latter had been struck by an Oriental bludgeon. 
Father Gabriel bid himself till the victory was evident on the Latin side; 
then came he forth and demolished the enemy’s lamps and pictures, and 
tore down the abominated artificial flowers from their altar. Such was 
the state of affairs on the arrival of the Pasha and the soldiers. 

But this is not all. Who has not heard of the silver star being stolen 
by the Greeks in 1851, bearing its Latin inscription that on that very 
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spot the Redeemer was born? This was replaced under French auspices 
in 1852; but behold, the day after the above proceedings the Latins dis- 
covered that five of the screws had been abstracted from the silver star. 
Who had done this is not yet certain, but the Latins accuse the Armenians 
of this attempt at sacrilege; others suspect the Greeks, but there are 
others again who believe it to have been a trick of the Latins themselves, 
in order to bring about another such affair as the Crimean war on their 
behalf. 


Anglo-Biblical Institute.—The meeting resumed the discussion of 
Mr. Black’s plan of Revision. After due consideration, it was thought 
advisable, at the present stage of the Institute’s proceedings, to defer the 
discussion of rules 2, 11, 12, 13, and 17 of the original plan till some 
future meeting. Having deliberately discussed the other rules, numbers 
5, 9, and 19 were somewhat altered, and the remaining ones agreed to in 
their original form. The plan, therefore, so far as agreed upon, stands as 
follows :—1. That the proposed revision or corrected version of the Scrip- 
tures, as contemplated in the ensuing propositions, be that of the Ancient 
Hebrew Scriptures, commonly called the Old Testament. 2. That the 
Hebrew text, with points, be generally followed ; but its pointings to be 
changed, and its readings supplied and amended where the authority of 
ancient versions and MSS. require. 3. The divisions of the Law of Moses 
to be scrupulously observed, and the poetical parts thereof to be displayed 
exactly as in the original; the like also in the other historical books where 

ems occur. 4. The modern chapters and verses to be merely marked 
in the margin, without breaking or disturbing the text. 5. That transla- 
tions, as they proceed, be submitted for adoption or amendment to the 
ordinary meeting, prior to publication; and in case of various renderings, 
the voice of the majority of those present shall be decisive. 6. The 
Hebrew phraseology to be as closely as possible retained, and (where 
deemed needful) to be explained by a marginal gloss or equivalent. 7. 
The rhetorical order of words to be retained, where consistent with the 
English language. 8. The utmost degree of simplicity and purity of 
English style to be observed, consistent with clearness ; mere archaisms to 
be avoided. 9. That deviations from the ¢ertus receptus shall be indi- 
cated. 10. The Prophets to be expressed in prosaic form generally, ex- 
cept where distinct poems occur, noticed as such in ancient copies or 
versions. 11. Poetic burdens, responses, and repetitions to be conve- 
niently displayed or distinguished. 12. Documents and quotations to be 
marked with inverted commas, and otherwise distinguished as they may 
Tequire. 13. Supplements to be distinguished by italics, as in the com- 
mon translation. 14. In all other respects the common version to be left 
without alteration. 15. At first, a specimen to consist of the Books of 
Haggai and Jonah. 


Theological Journals at Athens.—The Rev. J. T. Walters of the Church 
Missionary Society, writes as follows .—One of the Professors of Theology 
in the University of Athens, publishes (the work is of some years’ stand- 
ing) a monthly periodical, called The Evangelical Preacher (6 evayyedixos 
knput), with the motto, “ Preach the word” (2 Tim. iv. 2.) It is chiefly 
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intended for the clergy, but; I believe, read more by the laity, the former 
being mostly too ignorant to understand, and too indifferent to take the 
trouble to read it. If this work did indeed ‘‘ preach the word ” in its 
simplicity and purity, it would no doubt, under God’s blessing, do much 
good. But, as one may expect (though containing much that is good and 
useful), it defends the rites and doctrines of the Greek church, whose 
orthodoxy, according to the Greek mind, is never to be questioned. 

“There is another publication at Athens, edited by a well-educated 
and enlightened Greek. The editor received his education in America, 
and appears to be a man of knowledge and talent. His paper is called 
The Star of the East (6 aormp ths 4vatodijs), and every number contains at 
least one article on religious and moral subjects. These articles give no 
uncertain sound. The fanatical party among the Greeks are of course 
opposed to this paper, and so are the hierarchy, which he does not spare, 
But in spite of this opposition, the truth comes out boldly.” 


Amsterdam.—Jewish Statistics—From a report of the Amsterdam 
civic authorities, it appears that among the 269,532 inhabitants of the 
city, there are 26,879 Dutch and 3,208 Portuguese Jews. The former 
have eight synagogues and two ministers ; the latter four synagogues and 
three ministers. The government support of the school of the Jewish 
poor having been withdrawn, the children, about one thousand in number, 
are now sent to the general free schools. The Portuguese administration, 
however, provides education for the poor at the expense of the congrega- 
tion.—Jewish Chronicle. 


Herbs and Wild Plants.—Among wild plants there is one which holds 
a conspicuous place in the law of Moses; it is there named “ezob,” a 
word commonly translated hyssop, but which the Arabic rabbis identify 
with ‘ sahtar,”* which is the wild marjoram, an aromatic plant of the 
labiate order, and which resembles our hyssop. This plant loves a dry 
and rocky soil, and it is often seen growing up in the midst of old ruins; 
and for this reason the Scripture says, “The ‘ ezob’ which grows upon 
the wall” (1 Kings v. 13). For sprinkling the blood of the sacrifices and 
the water of purification, Moses commands that a bunch of “ ezob ” be 
taken. In many ceremonies symbolical of purification, cedar wood and 
“‘ezob ” were employed together, as these joined, as it were, the two extremes 
of the vegetable world (Lev. xiv. 4, 49; Numb. xix. 6). The “ caper” 
is mentioned in Ecclesiastes (xii. 5), according to the ancient versions, 
and often in the Talmud. The prophet Jeremiah speaks of “ soap-wort” 
(ii. 22). St. Jerome, who retains in his translation the Hebrew word 
“borith,” says in his commentary that it designates a plant in Palestine 
which grows in damp spots, and which is used for washing. Indigo, says 
Volney, grows wild on the banks of the Jordan, and it requires only 
attention to obtain it of excellent quality. According to the same author, 
Palestine abounds in “sesamum,” fit for yielding oil. In the history of 
the prophet Elias, mention is made of “ broom” (‘*rothem”). In the 
deserts of the east they light the fire with this plant; in the Psalms (cxx. 





“ See Rabbi David Kimchi’s Sepher Schoraschim. 
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4) the language of a slanderer is compared to the live ember of the broom. 
The remarkable vegetable of the prophet Jonah at Nineveh, according to 
the commentary of St. Jerome, is very common in Palestine; it grows on 
sandy soil. The Hebrew word is “ kikayon ;” the rabbis interpret this by 
“el-kheroua,” or the “ castor-tree.” The details which Jerome gives 
apply exactly to this vegetable. An oil is extracted from its seed; of 
this notice is taken in the Mishna—the oil of “kik.” Let us not forget 
the marsh reeds of the lake Merom, of which, according to Pliny, excel- 
lent arrows were made (His. Nat., 6—13); here, says the same writer, 
grows also the “ papyrus,” as at Babylon, and in the Nile. 

Of noxious plants, or such as were taken for them on account of their 
bitter taste, the Bible mentions the “ pakkooth,” a kind of wild cucum- 
ber (“ cucumeres asinini”); the wormwood, which, with the Hebrew 
writers, is the symbol of misfortune, and of everything unpleasant ; the 
“rosh,” which some commentators suppose to mean the “ colocynth,” 
others the “ hemlock.” It appears that the original word signifies poison- 
ous plants in general. According to a passage in the prophet Hosea, the 
“rosh” grows up in the furrows of the field; in that case, it is very pro- 
bable the “‘zizania”’ (zizanion lobium temulentum, the annual tares of the 
botanist), of which mention is made in the Gospel of St. Matthew (xiii. 
25), and which produce giddiness and dimness when eaten. Speaking of 
the Syrian peasantry, Volney says: “In order not to lose the crop, they 
take out all foreign seeds, such as ‘ tares’ (in Arabic, ‘zionan’), which 
produces giddiness and dimness of sight for many hours, as I myself have 
experienced.” 

This is the place to say something of the celebrated “ tree of Sodom,” 
mentioned very probably by Moses under the name of the “vine” of 
Sodom (Deut. xxxii. 32). According to Josephus, there was found in 
the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea a species of fruit, which was ex- 
ternally beautifully, but which, when touched, was changed to ashes (De 
Bello Jud., sec. iv., c. 8). It is to be understood that travellers and pil- 
grims have sought for this fruit; some of these have questioned its exist- 
ence, and others, such as Hasselquist, have taken it to be the “ solanum 
melogena” of Linnzeus, of which a great many are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake, and which is frequently filled with dust, occasioned 
by the attack of an insect. M. de Chateaubriand, after quoting the opi- 
nions of various other authors, adds the following :—* I am somewhat 
puzzled, for I believe I have found the fruit that has been so much searched 
after; there is a shrub which is abundant about six or eight miles from 
the mouth of the Jordan; it is prickly, and its leaves are long and slender, 
while its fruit is altogether like the lime of Egypt—both in colour and 
shape. Before it ripens it is swollen out, and has a biting and bitter 
taste; when it is withered, it yields a dusky seed which may be compared 
to ashes, and which has a taste like pepper.” —Munk’s Palestine. 





Orthodox Bible Institute —We have several times alluded to the two 
Bible institutes in Germany, the object of which is the publication of 
cheap Bibles for the Jewish community, for both of which collections are 
being made. The one is under the direction of Dr. Philippsohn, of Mag- 
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deburg ; the other, of which we are now speaking, is, as we learn from 
the Jsraelit, under the direction of Chief Rabbi Ettlinger, of Altona, dis. 
trict-rabbi Bamberger, of Wurzburg, and Rabbi Lehmann, of Mayence, 
all of them leading men in the orthodox school. The principal object of 
this institute is to furnish to the German Jews such a version of the 
Word of God as shall be a faithful exponent of orthodox Judaism, 
Seven thousand florins have already been collected. This amount, how- 
ever, is not considered sufficient for the purpose, and a fresh appeal for 
additional funds is made in the Israelit, the weekly organ of orthodox 
Jewish Germany.—Jewish Chronicle. 


Hindu Systems and Missionaries to India.—During this half-year I 
have published a translation into English of a popular Tamil tract contain- 
ing the elements of the system of one of the six principal schools of Hindu 
religious philosophy. I am hoping to follow it up with translations of 
other native works which circulate amongst the people, and are moulding 
the minds of the present generation of South India. It seems to me to 
be of importance that missionaries especially should be acquainted with 
the tenets of these Hindu creeds, not merely in the piecemeal form in 
which they are presented, and often distorted in the heat of discussion, 
but in the connected and systematic shape in which the people themselves 
find them in their books. But those works must continue to be sealed 
books to the European, unless some one undertake to make them a matter of 
special study. I trust these translations may prove humble pioneers of in- 
creased missionary efforts amongst the more educated classes of the Hindus, 

It seems to me that the time cannot be far off when some previous 
study of the religious systems and false creeds of the Hindus will be con- 
sidered of importance to qualify the Indian missionary for his work ; when 
some knowledge of that which he has to combat in this country will be 
looked upon as second only in importance to a knowledge of the people’s 
language. How often has the taunt been cast in the missionary’s teeth 
in some form or other, “ You are not acquainted with the religions that 
you have come into this country to overthrow?” The Hindu barricades 
himself behind this ignorance, and removes from himself on account of it, 
for a time at least, any anxiety he might feel for the stability of his creed: 
witness the following remark made in the course of a recent conversation 
with a missionary by the head of the celebrated Hindu monastery at 
Madura—“ He appeared to think that missionaries generally were not 
sufficiently acquainted with Hinduism as a religious system to attempt 
conversions among the higher and more educated classes : and that, there- 
fore, the only success they met with was amongst the lowest of the people, 
the mere ‘ worms’ of the country, as he called them.” 

I am not wishing to attach a higher importance to this than it 
deserves; but it does not appear to me to have received as yet its due 
amount of attention. And it will be a thought of thankfulness to me to 
be able to succeed in any measure in supplying a want that I for one am 
beginning more and more to feel.— Zhe Rev. T. Foulkes, Madras. 


The New-Year’s Festival of the Jews.—To the Editor of the Morning 
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Chronicle.—Sir, I trust that I shall not be deemed obtruding on your valu- 
able space if I call your attention to some slight inaccuracies in your 
interesting little article on the above-mentioned subject, as contained in 
your impression of Friday, the 6th inst. I refer first to your speaking of 
the Fast Day of the Atonement, so frequently called the “ Black Fast.” 
This is a mistake; what is, in the Jewish Calendar, called the “ Black 
Fast,” is the 9th day of the month 44, which is, indeed, a “ black day,” 
and a day of solemn mourning to the Jews, it being the anniversary of 
the destruction of the first and second temples of Jerusalem, and the dis- 
rsion of the Jewish nation. 

The Day of the Atonement, in Hebrew called “Yom Kippur,” is 
known in England as the “ White Fast.”’ I suppose that it has received 
this name on account of its having been appointed as a day of repentance, 
and of invoking the Almighty’s pardon, and by his forgiving the trans- 
gressions of those who call upon him with a humble and contrite spirit, 
and thus, as it were, cleansing or making white their souls, agreeably to 
the dictum of the prophet Isaiah, chap. i., verse 18, “ Come, now, and let 
us reason together, saith the Lord; though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool.” 

After having enumerated the various festival days, on your coming to 
the “ Feast of the Assembly, 26th inst.,” and “ Feast of the Law, 27th 
inst.,” you observe, “Both of the last-mentioned are very rigidly ob- 
served, business of every description being suspended.” I beg to say, if 
this remark applies to these two days, that (and I regret that I am obliged 
to say it) such is not the case. Of all the holidays you have mentioned 
there are three days which “ are very rigidly observed ;”’ they are the First 
and Second Days of the New Year, and the Fast Day of the Atonement ; 
and of these three holy days the “Fast Day of the Atonement is the 
most rigidly observed.’’ The importance and influence of that most 
solemn and sacred day is so great that an Israelite who makes light of all 
other ceremonial and religious observances during the year, will yet be 
impressed with a feeling of awe when the day approaches, and will hasten, 
by a sincere acknowledgment of his errors, to seek the Almighty’s for- 
giveness. J. 8. 





Jewish Translations of the Bible‘ Before we conclude,” says a 
writer in the Jewish Chronicle, “ we will make mention of two other im- 
portant Bible works now in process of execution. Dr. M. Kalisch is en- 
gaged on one in England, and it is furnished with a commentary, which 
leaves nothing to be wished for, the author having availed himself of all 
Biblical researches published. As yet Genesis and Exodus only have ap- 
peared. In France, M. L. Wogue, graduated grand rabbin, professor at 
the Israelitish seminary of Paris, and member of the Academy of Metz 
and of other scientific bodies, is engaged on a translation of the Bible and 
acommentary thereon. He has more originality, and makes less use of 
modern researches, and therefore writes a commentary somewhat shorter 
than that by Dr. Kalisch. This work is likewise very interesting; but 
ouly Genesis has as yet appeared. We shall report elsewhere more ex- 
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tensively on these two important works. However, we cannot refrain 
from stating that we could have wished that Dr. Kalisch had not fixed 
upon the title ‘The Old Testament,’ since this pre-supposes the existence 
of a new one.” 


Travellers’ Tales.—Mummies for Fuel.—A Belgian paper, La Refor- 
mation, has the following strange story :—‘‘ A painter of Berlin made a 
journey into Egypt during the spring, and brought back ‘some interesting 
sketches and marvellous histories. Our artist, finding himself one day in 
the vicinity of the pyramids, perceived the last vestiges of a temple in 
ruins, of which he wished to make a drawing, but the heat was that day 
so overpowering that he was unable to trace a line. He got up, and 
advancing a few paces, saw among the ruins an old man seated near a 
large fire, the friendly heat of which he appeared to appreciate. The 
artist approached, and saw that the fuel with which he sustained the fire 
was nothing but fragments of mummies. ‘ How old are you ?” he asked 
of the man. ‘Three hundred years,’ was the reply. On reaching the 
neighbouring village, the artist questioned the inhabitants respecting the 
solitaire. Old men, of seventy or eighty years, told him that the old man 
had never been known other than he was; that as long as could be re- 
membered he had warmed himself with a fire of mummies, and that he 
lived upon the contributions of the people, who took him water, maize, 
and mummies every day. The question is, how many of his ancestors 
this old man, forgotten by death, has already burned ?” 


English Convent at Lisbon.—The following, dated Lisbon, Aug. 27, 
deserves preservation. Amongst the passengers on board the Sudan are 
twelve nuns of the ancient convent of Sion House, who return to England, 
having purchased an establishment at Spetisbury, in Dorsetshire. The 
sisters carry with them the antique stone cross which formerly stood over 
the gateway of Sion House, at Isleworth; also several ancient statues 
which adorned their original church, and a portrait of Henry V. of England, 
their .founder, which is said to be a likeness, and to have been painted 
during the monarch’s lifetime. This order of Bridgetines has been settled 
in Lisbon since the year 1595; but, there being now more religious 
liberty in England than in Portugal, and more prospects there for the 
prosperity of the order, the sisterhood have determined to return to their 
native land. It is said that the Duke of Northumberland, to whose an- 
cestors the ancient Sion House, with its lands, was granted by Henry VIII, 
has given the poor nuns a handsome donation to assist them in defraying 
the expenses of their journey and change of establishment. 


The Chinese Jews.—In a former number, your “ Weekly Gossip” stated 
that a Jewish traveller, Benjamin, guided by some midrash, has expressed 
his conviction that there was somewhere in China a large Jewish popula- 
tion. I beg leave to say that if the traveller, on the strength of a mid- 
rash, expects to find in China the ten lost tribes, his success may be con- 
sidered as very uncertain; for the place of their settlement was in the 
time of the midrashim as doubtful as in our own. Some believed that 
they had been transported to Africa, and not in Asia, as plainly stated in 
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the Talmud Sanhedrin : ‘ Whither where they (the ten tribes) carried into 
captivity? Mar Sutra said to Africa. Rabbi Chaninah said to the 
Mountains of Snow.” Some other places are likewise mentioned there 
where they are said to have settled —The Jewish Chronicle. 


New Version of the Bible in English.—Mr. Robert Young has issued 
proposals to publish a new translation of the Scriptures. The “ conditions 
of publication’’ state that the work is nearly complete in MS., and will 
be put to press as soon as possible. ‘The work is to come out in eight 
quarterly parts at 2s. 6d. each, and to commence on the first of January 
next, if the appeal for subscribers is successful. We may observe that 
the version of the Book of Job in our last number was by Mr. Young. 


Essays and Reviews.—The following is a list of some of the works 
called forth by the Oxford Essays. We borrow it from the English 
Churchman, and need scarcely remark that it includes but a small part of 
those which have appeared. 


Inspiration and Interpretation ; Seven Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford (pp. 279), with preliminary remarks (227): being an answer to a volume 
entitled “ Essays and Reviews.” By the Rev. W. J. Burgon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. (J. H. and J. Parker.) 

Supremacy of Scripture. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Temple. By W. E. Jelf, B.D. 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co. pp. 167.) 

The National Church. An Answer to an Essay by H. B. Wilson, B.D. By J. W. 
Joyce, M.A. (Saunders, Otley, and Co. pp. 101.) 

Authority of Scripture. An Examination of Professor Jowett’s Essay. By James 
Fendall, M.A. (Saunders, Otley, aud Co. pp. 96.) 

Analysis of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” By Archdeacon Denison. (Saunders, Otley, 
and Co. pp. 73.) 

The “ Essays and Reviews’’ Examined. By James Buchanan, B.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology, New College, Edinburgh. (Nisbet and Co. pp. 267.) 

Creation in Plan and in Progress. An Essay on the First Chapter of Genesis. 
By the Rev. James Challis, M.A., F.R.S., etc., Plumian Professor of Astronomy and 
Experimental Philosophy at Cambridge. (Macmillan and Co. pp. 133.) 

An Answer to the “Essays and Reviews.” By T. C. Simon. (J. H. and J. 
Parker. pp. 53.) 

Anti-Essays. By the Rev. C. H. Davis, M.A. (Simpkin and Co., and Wertheim. 
pp. 112. 

A a to the Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D. By the Bishop of St. David’s. 
(Rivingtons. pp. 80.) 

Some Remarks on “ Essays and Reviews.’”’ By Dr. Moberly. (J. H. and J. 
Parker. pp. 61.) 

The Reviewers Reviewed and the Essayists Criticised ; an Analysis and Confuta- 
tation of each of the ‘‘ Seven Essays and Reviews.” (J. H. and J. Parker. pp. 88.) 

An Address. Delivered at Zion College, by the Rev. B. Cowie, B.D. (Bell and 
Daldy. pp. 32.) 

Danger from Within. A Charge, by Archbishop Whately. (J. W. Parker. 
pp. 37. 

? Aeathee Gospel.” A Popular Criticism on each of the Seven “ Essays and 
Reviews.” (W. Walker and Co. pp. 98.) 

“Essays and Reviews” compared with Reason and Revelation. By the Rev. 
C.F. R. Baylay, M.A. (Hatchard and Co. pp. 55.) 

Catholicity and Reason. (Mozley. pp. 45.) 

Notes on the First Essay. (The Rev. F. Temple’s.) By E. H. Hansell, B.D. 
(Rivingtons. pp. 56.) 

") Inspiration Vindicated. By John C, Miller, D.D. (J. H. and J. Parker. 
pp. 97. 
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The Question of Inspiration Plainly Stated. By the Rev. Henry Miller, M.A, 
(J. H. and J, Parker. pp. 26.) 

Thoughts on Miracles. (Wertheim. pp. 32.) 

An Essay on Christian Miracles. By J. Evans, B.A. (Judd -* ‘ees pp. 67.) 

Of Miracles. By the Rev. E. H. Carr, M.A. (Hatchard. pp. 4 

Miracles not Antecedently Improbable. By the Rev. W. A. O'Conner, (J. H, 
and J. Parker. pp. 28.) 

What is the End? By the Rev. J. H. Snell, B.A. (Simpkin. pp. 37.) 

The False Fosition of the Authors of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” An Appeal to the 
Bible and Prayer Book. A Lecture by the Rev. C. Bullock, Worcester. (Wertheim, 
pp. 46.) 

Reply to Dr. Wild and the “Edinburgh Review.” By the Rev. F. B. Hooper. 
(Rivingtons. pp. 16.) 

Revelation and Belief; a Word of Counsel to the Laity. A Sermon by the Rev, 
A. Weir, B.C.L., M.A. (J. H. and J. Parker. pp. 16.) 

A Reply to the Letter intituled “ The Suppression of Doubt is not Faith.” (J.H. 
and J. Parker. pp. 22.) 

A Lecture. By the Rev. C. T. Rust. (Jarrold. pp. 31.) 

An Examination of Dr. Temple’s, Dr. R. Williams’, and Professor Powell’s Essays, 
By C. Gooch, M.A. (E. Thompson.) 

Concerning Doubt. A Letter to “A Layman.” (J. H. and J. Parker. pp..10.) 

Subscription to Articles: is it a Truth or a Mockery? (Marlborough and Co, 
pp. 40.) 

Is Convocation a Court of Heresy? (Rivingtons. pp. 8.) 

Dr. Wordsworth’s Sermons (two series), “On the Inspiration of the Bible ;” and 
“ On the Interpretation of the Bible.” (Rivingtons.) 

The World at School ; or, Education and Development. (Tresidder. pp. 32.) 

Evidence of Christianity, derived from its Nature and Reception. By John Bird 
Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbury. A New Edition, revised with reference to Re- 
cent Objections. (Hatchard and Co., pp. 333.) 

Some Modern Difficulties respecting the Facts of Nature and Revelation. Four 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By James Moorhouse, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 

Scepticism a Retrogressive Movement in Theology and Philosophy, as contrasted 
with the Church of England, Catholic (at once) and Protestant, Stable and Pro- 
gressive. By Lord Lindsay. (Murray. pp. 356.) 


The following are more or less in support of the writers of Essays 
and Reviews :— 


The Progress of Religious Thought, as illustrated in the Protestant Church of 
France; being Essays and Reviews bearing on the chief Religous Questions of the 
Day. Translated from the French, with an Introductory Essay on ‘‘ The Oxford 
Essays and Review,” by the editor, ‘John R. Beard, D.D. (Simpkin. pp. 383.) 

Exoneravi Animam. By J. B. Humperley. (Manwaring. pp. 48.) 

A Protest, addressed to the Bishop of Oxford, with a Letter to the Rev. Rowland 
Williams, D.D., and an Appendix. By the Rev. R. B. Kennard, M.A. (Hardwicke. 

. 98.) 
™ Discourses on the “ Essays and Reviews.” By the Rev. Robert Ainslie, (Man- 
waring. pp. 81.) 

Three Discourses (supplemental to the foregoing). By the same Author and pub- 
lisher. pp. 48. 

An Hour with the Bishops. ByaD.D. (Freeman. pp. 8.) 

Tracts for Priests and People, No. I. to VII. (Macmillan and Co.), are by various 
and varying writers, and they contain some things for, and some against, the “ Essays 
and Reviews ;” their Authors being Mr. Hughes (“ Tom Brown’”’), the Revs. F. D. 
Maurice, Francis Garden, J. Llewellyn Davies, and others. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST QUARTER, 
In addition to those noticed in the body of the Journal. 





FOREIGN. 


Baur (Gst.)—Geschichte der alttestamentlichen Weissagungen. 1 Thl. 
Die Vorgeschichte der alttestamentlichen Weissagung. 1861. Giessen : Ricker. 
8vo. 


Bibliotheca Aigyptiaca. Repertorium iiber die bis zum Jahre 1861 in 
Bezug auf Agypten, seine Geographie, Landeskunde, Naturgeschichte, ete., 
erschienenen Schriften, academischen Abhandlungen und Aufsatze in wissen- 
schaftlichen und anderen Zeitschriften. Von H. Jolowicz. Suppl. I. 1861. 
Leipzig: Engelmann. 8vo. 


Brosset, les ruines d’Ani, capitale de |’Arménie sous les rois Bagratides, 
aux X. et XI. s., histoire et description. 2. Partie. Histoire avec un atlas de 
21 planches. St. Pétersbourg. Leipzig: Voss. 


Corpus hereseologicum. Tomus III. 8. Epiphanii, episcopi Constan- 
tiensis, panaria eorumque anacephaleosis. Ad veteres libros, recensuit et cum 
latina Dion. Petavii interpretatione et integris ejus animadversionibus ed. Fr. 
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